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FOREWORD 



The criminal justice system is a labor-intensive enterprise, vital to 
the nation and beset with manpower problems. One of the most recent attempts 
to help alleviate some of the problems was the National Manpower Survey, 
The Congressional mandate for this survey was written in 1973, the survey 
was begun in 1974 and completed last year. 

This volume is intended for educators in the field of law 
enforcement and criminal justice and for persons who jiianage or make 
decisions about training programs. It covers. a wide variety of 
education and training programs, including those for management. 

The survey results do not provide final answers to all of the manpower 
issues. In particular, the assumptions built into the model for projecting 
manpower requirements may have to, be modi/ied in light of additional 
experience. Nevertheless, the Institute believes the study represents?- • 
a significant advance in the tools available to deal with manpower I 
problems. We hope it will be of value to the many hundreds of ' 
state and local officials who must plan for manpower needs. \ 



Blair G* Ewing 

Acting Director , 
National Institute of Law Enforcement^ 




and Criminal Justice 
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PREFACE 



The National Manpower Survey of the Criminal Jtistlce System is an LEAA^\ 
funded study conducted In response to a Congressional requirement, under the 
1973 -Crime Control Act, for a survey of personnel training dhd education needs 
In the fields of law enforciement and criminal justice, and of the adequacy of 

federal, state, and local programs to meet these needs. 

■■ ■ ■ . ' . • ■ . ' ' 

This volume on the assessment of criminal Justice education and training 

programs is one of a series of eight vollimes (listed below) which comprise the 

full report of the National, iflanpower Survey. The overall scope of the study, 

including descriptions of. methodology and data sources, is Contained Irl the 

Summary Report (Volume I) and— In more detall~ln Volumes VI, VII, and VIII. 

Separate assedsmehts of the education and training needs of the personnel in 

the three siectors of the criminal Justice system— law enforcement, corrections, 

and qouits — are_c£ntaln^^^ Hp III, and IV respectively. 

The six volumes published oh the study are; . 

Volume I (Summary Report) 
Volume II (Law Enforcement) 
Volume III (Corrections) 
Volume IV (Courts^ 
Volume V (Education and Training) 
Volume VI (Manpower Planning) ^ 
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INTRODUCTION 



This volume discusses and asisesses tW Institutional training and educa- 

■ ■ ■ . ' ■ A . - . 

tlon programs and the federal support and pther resources available to assist 

In the growth and development of the skills and knowledge of personnel In the 

■■ \ ■ 



three sectors of the criminal justibjB systen^; 



Training and education is ^Iso ^iscusse^ in Volumas 11, III»; and IV of 
this report. The approach in these three volumes is pi^^marlly one based upon 
agency needs and agency programs » espec^ially entry-- level and in-service » de^- 

signed to provide for occiipational growth In kejr positions from the agency 

\ . ' ^ ■ 

^^perspective. Thus Volume II addressed law enforcement officers and Vo3.iime III 



covers correctional personnel. Volume IV focuses ^n prosecutors » defenders, 

■ . . I \ ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Judges, and court administrators. All these volumes discuss the growth in . 

education ;and training of these criminal justice peir^onnel, but asseds future 

needs from the point of view of the agencies\iii^whlch , they are eiq>loyed. 

This volume directs Its attention to Institutional and governmental re-- 

sources which can help to fulfill agency needs. It assesses the Institutional 

support provided from outside activities such as the FBI academy land' the com- 

■ ■ , . -J . ■^-^ ■ ■ " * 

iidunitfy colleges , 4^year -colleges and universities and graduate schools « 

It discussess and. assesses the LEEP program and the resources it provide^. 

It includes a separate chapter on management education and training program 

development for law enforcement and corrections mid- level managers and execu- 

tlves. ^ ' — 

' Additionally, it assesses the activities of local, regional ^ and state 

training academies as institutions which provide entry- level training princi** 

pally to law ^f or cement personnel. 



xviil* 



Finally, Volume V assesses the educational programs in the following 
selected group of professional and graduate schools or activities which sup- 
port the courts and correctional systems: Iw schools, continuing legal edu- 
cation, social work, psychology, soriology/criminology, and rehabilitation 
counseling. t' 

In summary. Volumes II, III, IV assess manpower, education, and training 
needs from the agency perspective. This volume assesses the institutional 
programs and resources in terms of meeting agency requirements for appropriate 
educational and training supj^ort. * 
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CHAPTER I. EXECUTIVE SUMMARY ' 

* /A. OVERVIEW OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS 

• Federal government financial assistanae fi^r specialized training and ■ 
education of employees — or potential employees — of state and local criminal Jus- 
tice ogencieB is provided in several different forms. These include: (1) dir- 
ect LEAA financial assistance to training and educatibnal programs, including. 

^ LEEP, the Educational Development Program, internship progrfuas, and discretion- 
ary grants; (2) expenditures by state agencies funded by LEAA bloclc grAii^s; 
(3) direct provision of training' to state and local employees, mainly by the 
FBI Academy; and (4) veterans* readjustment benefits for education and training , 
of students enrolled in criminal justicertrelated education and training pror^ 
^ ^ ^ grams. . ' _ '^^^^--..J 

• LEAA direct and indirect expenditures for training and educaii^qn are : 
estimated at about $ffO million in FY 197 or 9 percent of total LEAA outlays 
in^FY 1975, These include both expenditures for LEEP and other assistance 
programs directly funded by LEAA and estimates of the amottnt of LEAA block 

^ ■' 

• t> " t ■ ' . . .• ' ■ 

grants expended for these purposes by state agencies. > . . 

• FBI expenditures for-training of state and local laio enforcemrit offi-- 
cere totaled $16 million in FY 1975. This estimate includes training at the 
National Academy and special FBI schools and field training programs for 

. state and local police personnel. ^ ■ 

• Veterans^ readjustment benefits to students enrolled in orijninal jua'tice ' " 
< education and troLnii^g program are estimated at $128 million in FY 197S. ' 

fef, *■:■:•-':■■.■,.-•• ■■■■■■i--: V '•' ■, . ■ 2 ^ ' . : ■ ^ e "■ " ■ ■ . ■ ' ' 
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This is a' necessarily rough approxlmatiopi since only partial data are 
available on the, fields of specialization of recipients, of veterans' educa- 
tlonal benefits, 'Alternative estimates cited range from $73 million to $147 
million. 

». . . ■ » ' » 

• Aggregate expenditvreB by att^federal ayenaiee, for these progrcsns, are 

^estimated at ^ about $225 million.. The NMS estimate is higher than an unpublished 
0MB estimate of about $150 million, mainly because the 0MB estimate understates 
the number of. criminal justice m»iijors receiving veterans' allowances and ex^ 
eludes outlays for training and educatipn By states frfttn LEAA block grant 
funds. This estimate, moreover,, excludes any allowance for expenditures by 
state and local governments for cr;jLminal justice training or education from 

general revenue isharlng funds, which could add $25 to $"40 million to this , 

' '• • ' ■ ' ■"' ■ ' ■ ' ^ 

total. 

B. CRIMINAL JUSTICE EDUCATION , / / . 

• There^ has been a ten-^fold* inozease in ariminal justice educational prb-: 
grams within a single decade. The first directory of higher educational ^ 
programs (lACP) in 1965 reported the existence of 125 such programs' which '( 
include each associate, bachelor ^s, master's, and doctorate degree as "one"' 
program. In 1975, the directory reported 1,245 prbgraims. ' ^ [ . 

• This rapid: escpofision^iias brought substantial problems y associated with ' 
the absence in criminal juBtice higher education of a clearly defined body df . 
knowledge or a set of goals or perspectives. Program quality has suffered ' 

from a rapid proliferation pf programs without an established system of godls 

' ■ i • ' . . . ' 

and objectives. Lack of articulation between the goals of commimity cblleges 



and four-year colleges, and lack of differentiation between training courses 
and educational programs have been additional major problem areas. 

• Bachelor degvee pvograme fiave aoaounted for a growing share of all LEEP-- 
.funded criminal justice programs in the past five years. The proportion of 
four-year degree programs rose from 24 percent In 1972 to 32 percent In 1976. 
However, 50 percent of all programs In 1976 were'^stlll at the associate Degree 
level. Only 2 pei^ent of programs. In both 1972 and 197^, were at the docto- 
rate level. . , . • ^ ^ ^ . 

• Corrmunity college program ^ which have experienced rapid growth^ are 
still centered predomnantly on the lob) ,enforcemen1^ curriculum. The two- 
year schools have attracte4 Ifl^ge enrqllments of In-servlce police officers, 
especially JErom city departments, as well as a marked growth In jre-servlae 
stuc^ents. More criminal justice and corrections courses are beginning to ap- 
pear in curriculum offerings, but the basic .orientation to law enforcement 
continues/ This'' is also reflected in the staff qualifications. 

• The four-'y ear level criminal justice programs give some evidence of 
curriaulim maturation^ but variatione among institutions indicate that the . 
problem stilt has not been, resolved. The core of the probleta Is j^hether an 

institution has made a true cJommitment to criminal justiqe higher educatibn 

. . . , 

through adequate resources and faculty, and with a true interdisciplinary ap- 
proach wHlchj supports the professional criminal justice, courcres. ' Criminial^ 
jslistlce" programs appear only to have bejguit to define' their real academic terri- 
tory ' ^ 

• Grddtuxte programs need increased emphasis, TUe challenge to graduate 
programs In criminal- justice will be to prepare students fot. managfemerit planning, 



policy-making, and research positions within criminal justice organizations, 
and far teachi»->g positions in academic institutions. The- complexities of 
modem /management in criminal justice, particularly among larger organizations, 
compel current and future managers to have a technical working knowledge of 
budget management, systems analysis, labor relations, personnel management, 
rac& relations, and other functional areas, A balance is needed between the 
practitioner-oriented instructor and the instructor with substantial criminal 
justice research background. Graduate programs will also need to reflect 
changes in criminal justice programs and strategies, to ensure that tomor- 
row's needs will be recognized in timely graduate program offerings, 

V A Variety of institutional arrangements have been made to facilitate 
student participation in criminal justice education^ and to better adapt 
programs to student needs. Community colleges have offere4 more courses on 

alternating time schedules and off-campus. Four-year institutions have been 

.... ^ 

less flexible in this respect but offer more independent study course options. 
Policies for awarding credit for training and career experience have been 
libei^i^izec^ Most institutions offer some internship programs hut these often 
suffer from inadequate agency supervision and in proper intern evaluation pro- 

cedur^: ; . > . 

• V^riminal Justice educators are moving toward the adoption of a system 
of .accreditation to raise th^e quality ^of criminal justice higher education and 
assure (^^iculation and cooperation amofig training academiea^ corrminity col^ 
legetSj cnd\universitieQ. Currently the Accreditation and Standards Commit tiee 
of the Academy of Criminal Justice Sciences is engaged in proposing accredi- 
tation guidelines for postsecondary institutions with criminal justice programs, 
The approach has a systems orientation which attempts to delineate responsi- 



bllltles of various institutions, progran offerings, and academic admlnistra- 
tipti through standards aimed at increasing the quality of all criminal justice 
programs 

• ' • Formal aaarediiation could also improve faculty stcmdarde. Thp Academy 
of Criminal Justice' Sciences reconmiends a minimum of a law or master's degree 
for undergraduate faculty and a doctorate for graduate faculty, Acadetlilo 
institutions give hi^er orders of priority in faculty procurement to academic 
credentials arid rplevaflce of academic field to criminal justice than to prior 
teaching or research experience. Full-time faculty are generally rated su- 
perior to part-time, in level of academic degree, teaching ability, student 

.advising/ counseling, and program icnowledge. Part-time faculty are considered 
better in knowledge of the crimitial justice system and criminal justice experi- 
ence. 

C. THE LEEP PROGRAM 

• The Law Enforaement Eduaation Programs (LEEP) was initiated in 1968 as 
a means of raising the educational level of law enforcement and other criminal 
justice personnel, through provision of financial assistance in the form of 
student grants and loans. Assistance is limited to students enrolled in de- 
gree programs in criminal justice or a related field. Through FY 1976, LEEP 

I, 

appropriations totaling $234 million, have provided assistance to about 250,000 
students enrolled in about 1,800 educational institutions. 

• The LEEP program appears to have contributed aignifio ntly to the. rapid 
improvement in ,edudationai level of police officers in the period 1970^74^ ae 
compared with the trend of the preceding decade. The proportion of. police . 



of f Icer^s who had completed at least one year of college rose from 20 percent 
in 1960 and 32 percent in 1970 to 46 percent in 1974. Over 40,000 more police 
officers had completed some college by 1974 than would have been expected 
based on continuatio:; of the 1960-70 trend. An analysis of the proportions 
of police and correctional officers who had earned degrees during the preceding 
10-year period also indicates a sharp increase in the proportion who received 
such degrees during 1970-74, as compared with 1965-69, after controlling for 
length of service. Although these data clearly suggest a significant contri- 
bution by LEEP to educational upgrading, these analyses could not fully con- 
trol for such related factors as the increase in educational level of new 
recruits into police departments during 1970-74 (some of whom may also have 
been LEEP assisted), and for the concurrent rapid growth of^ veterans readjust- 
ment benefits for education and training, which was also available to many 
criminal Justice personnel. 

I /• The qualvty of many LEEP- funded artminal justice programs' appears to 

I i. I - - . . .. 

1 be seriously deficient in a nunher of respects. Althpugh LEAA guidelines have 
emphasized "education" rather than specialized skill training as the primary 
I'goai of these programSf nearly 15 percent of all criminal justice-related 
courses in LEEP supported institutions, and 35 percent of those in law en- 
foircement, were found to be specialized training- type courses. lAbout 23 per- 
cent of all faculty members In criminal Justice programs had no Advanced de- 

r0es,^ as contrasted to only 7 percent in all higher education ipstltutions. 
" \ ■ i _^ • ■ . " - • I • ■ ■ ■ 

ly 42 percent of faculty members in LEEP-supported programs were full time, 

\ . ^ ■ ■■ ' ■ . y ' 

qpmi^ared with 76 percent in all Institutions. Finally, only about 40 
ercent of LEEP-supported programs met the LEEP guidelines providing for a 



^atlo of 60 students per faculty member^ In full-time equivalents. 



• Police officers A probation and parole officers have utilized LEEP 
asaistano^ to a much greater extent than employees of correctional institutions. 
About 26 percent of probation/parole employees and 24 percent of police em- 
ployees had received some LEEP assistance as compared with only 14 percent 

of correctional employees. The relatively low proportion of correctional 
employees utilizing LEEP is probably due to a number of factors. Including 
the larger proportion of non-high school graduates among correctional offl- 
cerS) their higher average age, the Isolated location of many correctional 
institutions, the lesser incentives offered by correctional agencies for con- 
u tinuing education and the fact that most criminal justice programs are police- 
oriented. 

Minority employees have participated in LEEP in about the same prdpor^ 
tions in each major agency or occupational category as have other employees. 
Women employees, however, have had consistently lower LEEP utilization, j^rtly 
due to their concentration in non-line occupations. ^ 

• Major NMS recommendations of LEEP include more vigorous enforcement 
of qualitative standards for . institutional qualification and reallocation of 
LEEP funds for use in several priority areas. The latter Include graduate 
education, doctoral dissertation grants ,' increased emphasis on management 
education, increased emphasis on educational programs for correctional offi- 
cers, and selective easing of current policies p'recluding use of LEEP for pre- 
service students, where local needs— including needs for more minority em- 
ployees— can clearly justify such assistance. 



D. MANAGEMENT TRAINING - 

• About 50^000 managerial-level personnel were employed in state and 
local loo , enforcement and correctional agencies (including probation and 
parole) in 1974. These personnel collectively were responsible for expendi- 
tures in excess of $10 billion in FY 1974, an^i for supervision of 

over 800,000 personnel. The increased size and complexity of these organi- 
zations, and mounting pressures for accountability, have increased the need 
for maiiagement training. • 

• ^Management training needs vary widely depending upon agency size^ func- 
tion, and jurisdiction. While 20 percent of managerial-level personnel in 

law enforcement were in agencies with 1,000 o:r more employees, an additio^^^^ 
24 percent supervised very small agencies with less than 10 employees. Among ^ 
correctional executives and administrators, over 50 percent were in state Z' 
institutions and agenciee, 34 percent in county agencies, and 14 percent in 
municipal agencies. 

• Personnel management and budget management were among the highest priori- 
ties reported by law enforcement and correctional executives for functional 
management training, . Other areas emphasized in NMS surveys include community 
reflations, legal subjects, labor relations, and race relations. Probation 

and parole of ficers, reflecting their different job demandst gave highest priority 
to courses in community resource development, counseling, community relations, 
and personnel management. 

• Productivity and performance evaluation is a major emerging concern in 
law enforcement. Recent budgetary pressures have resultfed in increased emphasis 
on productivity improvement, and the need for management knowledge and applica- 
tion of productivity measurement techniques. 
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The rapid gx^th of icnionism among police employees and — to a lesser 
extent—amoyig dorrectivnal employees requires expanded training in public sec-- 
tor collective bargaining for police and correctional managers. About one- 
half of police executives, in agencies with 10 or more employees, and of 
executives of adult correctional institutions reported that additional trai.n- 
ing in this subject was needed. Tlie need is for programs combining both the 
pre-*negotiation and negotiation process, and for the conduct of employee 
relations under a collective bargaining agreement. 

New approaches to management training developed by large corporate 
enterprises may have applicability to training of crirrdnal justice executives. 
Emphasis has bee'" placed on prog|rams focusiAg on the organization's own poll-- 
ci€(d, programs and procedures, rather than on^'more generalized course content. 
Increased recognition has also been given to the concept of participatory, 
management, in contrast to traditional hierarchical management concepts. 

r* The critical i^:. • of management training^ in upgrading performance of 
criminal justice agencies, points to the need for federal, support of new in-- 
stitutional arrangements to provide such training as part of an integrated^ 
comprehensive program. Regional criminal justice management training centers 
or institutes appear to be preferable for this purpose, to either a national 
institute or localized centers. These centers should be initially funded by 
the federal government, but with provisions for increased support by state 
or local agencies. Integrated programs and curricula should be developed 
meeting needs of both mid- level and executive personnel. 



E. FBI TRAINING PROGRAMS 

• The FBI makee a major cmtribution to training of police officers of 
state and local agencies through four programs. These Include the 11-week 
National Academy course for mid-level police officers, short police training 
courses at the National Academy In special subjects, field training programs, 
and a recently org^anlzed National Executive Institute. 

• The standard National Academy Course has trained about Ij 000 police 
officers per year, in the past several years. Course content has been modified 
since 1968 to. include greater emphasis on social science and management sub- 
jects. Enrollees are drawn disprdpprtionately from smaller agencies, and from 
the more rural regions of the country • The total direct cost of training pro- 
vided at the Academy to state and local personnel ±b eistimated at $5.3 million 
in FY 1975. The aggregate cost, including background iavestigations and trans- 
portation, was near'".y $8 million. 

• Special^ short-coursea offered at the FBI Academy provide advanced 
training in traditional police fields j as well as numerous specialized courses 
in topical problems. Subjects covered include such topics as white collar 
crime, forensic science, instructor development, hostage negotiations, crisis 
intervention, management, and loajor case Investigation. The total cost of 
special courses was $2.7 million in fiscal year 1975. 

• Field training services are proHded to state and local agencies j 
utilizing FBI special agents of whom about 2^000 are certified as instructors. 
Attendees at these courses totalled 320,000 in fiscal year 1975, at over 10,500 
locations and at an estijnated cost of :$5.3 million. ^ 

• The national Executive Institute program was initiated in 1976 to pro- 
vide training for top management of lap enforcement figencies. The first ^ro- 

o 
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gra% geared to major management and policy Issues* conB±rted--o#-a-aeriefi_gf__ 
four-day sessions, scheduled to minimize executives* time away from their 
agencies. Four programs are planned per year. 

The FBI programs have made a unique contribution to meeting training 
needs of mid-levet law enforcement personnel in the smaller and mediiimsized 
agencies. The new National EsCecutive Institute can complement the broader 
management uraining programs proposed elsewhere ±n this report for all catego 
ies of criminal justice personnel. 

F. LAW ENFORCEMENT ACADEMIES 

• About 800 academies provide recruit training and in-service training 
to police officers in state and local agencies. The three major categories 
of academies are (1) agency affiliated academieis; (2) state or regional aca-. 
demies 9 and (3) academies-affiliated with academic institutions , such as 
community colleges. 

• Whereas m&st large police departments operate their oti)n academies^ 
smaller departments mainly rely on other sources of training^ including aca^^ 
demies of other departments^ state or regional academies or academically" 
affiliated academies. 

• Average course lengths for recruit training vary by size and type of 
academy. As conquered to a minimum standard of 400 hours, tecommended by the 
National Advisory Commission ba Criminal Justice Standards. and Goals (NAC) , 
course lengths averaged 494 hours for agency-affiliated academies, 38 2^ hours 
for state and regional academies, and 292 hours in academically-affiliated 
academies. These are weighted averages, based on a survey cf 236 academics , 
conducted by the National Association of State Directors of Law Enforcement' 
Training (NASDLET) , in cooperatioji with the NMS« 



/ CouTQe aoverage in recncCt training emphasizes procedural aspects 
~of'poivc0- o f fia e^^^iA ties . ^Major priority areas » In terms of course lengths. 



Include patrol procedures. Investigative methods » legal siibjects^ and criminal 
evidence. Subjects such as the officer role In the community and problems 
of juveniles are given less emphasis than recommended In studies. by National 
Commissions* 

- • In-service training courses are also offered by nine out of ten of the 
academies sui*veyed. Courses most frequently offered are criminal law, 'criminal 
liivestlgatlon, and weapons training. 

• Academies rely predominantly on part-time instructors. Only 21- per- 
cent of all Instructors In thie academies surveyed held full-time training po-" 
altlons. Length of Instructor training Is limited and normally does not ^n- > 

elude subject matter dealing with broader crime-related commtinl\y or social 

- ■ • <^ . • ' 

problems. - - . - 

• Although field training has been strongly recommeyided as] a supplement 
to classroom academy instruction^ such training p)as only provided by 35 percent 
of the acauiemies surveyed. Many of the programs offered, moreover, appeiared 

to require better organization and better trained field Instructci^ personnel. 

• Class sizes exceeded the recormended standard of 25 trainees per 
class in about half of the academies surveyed* State and regional academies 



reported the largest cl^ss sizes among the three major categories 



of academies 



• The lecture method^^^aa^ the predominant beaching method in\nore than 
90 percent of the academies surveyed. Use of more advanced teaching methods, 
providing for more active student participation and self-paced Instruction, 
is Jitlll infrequent. \ 

• In: view of the projected reduction in overall requirements f^ new 
police recruits^ WHS recommends that major^pi^qgram emphasis in LEAA an^ state 



y-i? ■ . \ ■■ T A^i 



support of aaademies be pltzo^d upon c[ualit<xbii>e improvementa. These include 
provisions to upgrade training^provided for officers of the smaller agencies, 
increased course e^rtras±s-on--j4Jvenile problems and related communi^y^^^relatloGS — 
issues, provision for regional instructor training centers, and other approaches 
5 to broadening and modemiz'ing coxirse content and training methods. 

G. LAW SCHOOLS 

• Law BohoolB axe virtually the sole source of basic professional edu- 
cation, for Qudgesy proseoutorsj defenders and other legal personnel in criminal 
justice agencies. ^UjSweveTf of an estimated total of 385,000 lawyers in 1974, ' 
probably only about 15 percent were engaged in criminal law practice, as private 
defenders, or in public agencies, on either a part-time &r full-time basis. 

• Loh) school educational goals are designed to equip graduates with 
basic legal skills and knowledge required for legal practice. Emphasis is 
placed on legal analytical skills and processes, rather than procedural aspects 
of legal p^ctice or on specialized knowledge of particular subject areas. 
Thus limited attention is given to .pretrial procedures, development of evi~ 
dence or inter-personnel skills. ^ , 

• Criminal law and relatea criminal justice courses Recounted 'for only 
about six percent of non-seminar law school courses j and for about 12 percent 

of sr-fninar cou^'^ces in 197S\ Despite recent increases in cpverage of such - 

•. ^ ■ ■ - ■ ^ . 

subjects as juvenile justice and corrections, adyanced law school courses 
continue to be strongly oriented .to civil practice. Thus business law courses 
account for 25 percent of all courses in 1975. 

^ Criminal justice courses accounted^ however^ for almost 6 S percent 
of all clinical course^ in 126 of the law schools studied. This appears to 



reflect greater readiness of criminal justice agencies to accept criminal jus- 
tlce students. Clinical faculty members tend to have a stronger criminal 
justice orientation. However, they are not normally part of the tenur^ 

iculty of Ifib/ schools. 

• Major deficiencies of existing law school programs meeting the 
needs of criminal justice practice include inadequate^ coverage of criminal pro^ 
cediiPes and of the institutional context of criminal law practice. A "model" 
curriculum* ' designed to Illustrate a desirable sequence of courses, has been 
outlined. This would begin with a flrst-^yea^r course In criminal process, 
followed by courses In criminal law and by more specialized third-year 
courses or clinical programs. 

• Increasing manpou)er^yieed&~ and the limited in-house. training capabilities 
of most small agencies indicateSij^ie need for continued efforts to strengthen 

, law school auricula for those plann^ig^ t\6gfenter criminal justice practice^ 
The relatlv^y rapid growth in supply qf new lawyers, in relation to projected 
emloyment needs in the private sector, is likely to attract more students 
to the^^lminal law field, if adequate course offerings are provided. 

Y ■ 

H. , ^CONTINUIHP LEGAL EDUCATION ^ 

^ Continuing legal education programs are designed to assure the con- 
t^tii^g competence of latiyers^ in both criminal justice and civil practice^ 
aa vf^ll as to provide certain skills and. knoDledge^ not adequately covered in 
.; lco^\schools. Based on available, limited data it is estimated that between ^ 



10 akd 25 percent of lawyers attend CLE programs, which are offered through 
. varljdus national programs or by region or state and local provideirs, such as 
bar ^soclatlons or law schools. 



• About 10 percent of.t}fB^o<^eee provided in cmtinuing legal education 
ax^e in the area of criminal Icoj). Primary emphasis is on needs of private de- 
fenders. Inadequate emphasis is provided, to juvenile justice and tactical 
skills. 



\ 

\ 



• In^eervice continuing legal eduaation progfome are providedjto a 
limited proportion of attorney e in proeeoutor&' and piiblic defenders'' offices. 
Agency- level training is provided to only about 15 percent of all prosecutors 
and 20 percent of public defenders. Xn addition, state level training is 
available to prosecutors and Vlefenders through state training coordinators 
-offices or professional &st»ocfxations . ' 

■ \ ■ \ • ' . . ■ ' ' ' 

CLE ie mandatory at present in only two etatee^ with limited progreee in 
other Btatea. Iowa and K'^.dhesota. require attorneys to attend CLE courses; 
XWisconsin will do so in January 19ff: "The mandatory requirement in these 
.states is 15 hours per year. Generally , adoption in oth^er states will be 
influenced by on evaluation of experience of the states where it is now in « 



effect. 

• • A continued expaneion of CLE app-rore deeirablej in cpnibination wf.th 

' ' ' 'A . ' ' . 

expanded ]agency^level programed to meet existing and proapective needs for 
eiiah training of criminal justice personnel. A major issue in CLE is the 



^ funding of such programs. More than one-fourth of all criminal law CLF courses 
in 1975 received LEAA funding. ' Subsidized courses enjoy large attenijlancej 



tI;ose whose 
i 



jere'hlgh (up to $250) attr,acted fewer students. Inadequate 



■fundlag has resulted in lower qvality programs, and reliance on services o£ 
vo^uhteer lecturers. Law schools also have given low priority to CLE to 

date. , . ■ ' ■ 
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I. PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION FOR CORRECTIONS 

• S'3Ver^ dieciplinee, inaluding social work^ aocriology^' cmd psychology, 
have %een traditionally considered a? the sources of professionalotreatment 
and case work persomi^l for correctional activities. Correctional speciali- 
zation has, hcvjever, been given a low priority in all of these disciplines, 
reflecting many of the undesirable aspects of employment in correctional 
agencies^ (see Volume III, Chapter IV). 

• Althj^h one-third of approved graduate programs in s octal ii Mx^offer 
a concentration in corrections or criminal Justice only about 5 percent of 
all social work placements are with such agencies. This low rate, Whicl^ has 
remained relatively cons tanit since 1971, probably results from a .nuiber of 
factors, including preferences of social work graduates for direct infiividual 
client services case work and group workp and dislike for the correctional, 
environment. ^ 

• A relative'^ small proportion of correctional case workers haoe had 
professional social work education. Only 7,5 percent of prbbatibn and parole 
executives held MSW degri^es in 1975; only 4.1 percent indicated that auclj^ 
degrees should be required foi advancement to supervisory positions in their 
agenciee. ' > • - - . s — : — 



■a Graduate degree programs tn sociology and psychology also haoe very^ v 
limited provision for correctional specialization. Only 140 M.A. degrees and 
19 Ph.D. degrees were awarded in criminology in 1973-74~a moderate increase 
over the number awarded in 1971-72. Data are not available on the number of 

0 . . . , 

sociology or psychology graduates with advanced degrees who have entered 
. correctional work. However, the low proportions of such personnel employed 



In 9orrectioii&pL' agencliss Indicate that few advanced degree graduates have 



entered this -^f ield. - ' 

• 'Alternative forms of professional education for aorreational oase^^jsork 
and^ooicneeling roles need careful exploration. Consideration shoirld be given 
4 to development of an Interdisciplinary currlclim designed for probation aiid 
parqle, and for related counseling and case work functions in correctional 

'..ayehcles*'. '\ • 

\ • Trained volunteers adn .provide an important' supplem&ftt to the. limited 
rehovjpoes of professiondl specialists in many aorreational and probati^on/ 
parole agencies. Volunteers have assisted In counseling of offenders. In work- 
release activities, in tutoring of illiterates and educational marginals', in 
family services, and'related activities^ They have been particularly active 
in the'' field of Juvenile probations. Improved training c^f volunteers, clearer 
rdle ^definitions, and improved volunteer r^ruitment an<^ screening procedures 
are deeded for .their effective utilization, x 



/ 

/ 

■ / 
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CHAPTER II. AN OVERVIEW OF FSDERM. ASSISTMCE PROGRAMS 
FOR CRIMINAL JUSTICE TRAINING AND EDUCATION 

A primary objective of the National Manpower Survey is development of a 
comprehensive picture of the nature and extent of the training and education 
currently being i>rovided to the state and local employees of the criminal jus- 
,tice system. Detailed analyses of the incidence and substantive aspects pf 
the training and education programs of the criminal justice system appear In 
Volumes II, II, IV and elsewhere in this volume. Unfortunately, too little 
^ information is available on the financial 'aspects of state and local actl/vities 
tO'.permit development of estimates of the overall, costs of the training and 
education being provided. However, it is possible to estimate the Federal 
'p- Government's outlays for this purpose. The results pf the NMS e^f fort to do 

so are presented in this chapter. «» The est imivtes should be useful in provid- 
p ing perspective on the partictilar federal efforts that aire the subjects of 

/detailed discussion elsewhere In this volume—^ecifjcally, the Law Enforce^ 
; j^ m^^ Program and the programs of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

The Office^ of Mariagement and Budget estimates that t:he Federal Government 
"spent nearly $150 million in fiscal, year 1975 for the training and education 
state and local employees of the criminal justice system. \ Data conpiled 

■ . 1 ■ ' > . . .. . i . -• , • ^ 

. by the National Manpower Survey suggest that the 0MB estimate significantly 
V t*^^"®^"^V^^^ trjie level of the federal Investment. The NMS estimates ^ 
^iliidicate that total direct and indirect federal spending for this purpose 
\^ exceeded $225 million in fiscal 1975. 
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Thlsi chapter dlsciisses the 0MB and NMS estimates, and provides 
brief descriptions of the major federal programs Involved. Section A 
considers the 0MB estimates. Section B discusses the role of the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration in this area. Section C presents 
an overview of the program and outlays of the Veterans Administration, 
which is the largeist single source of support for the education and 
training of stated-local criminal justice employees. The other federal 
agencies with significant' activities in this field — with the exception 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, which is separately discussed. 

in Chapter VI— are considered briefly in Section D. The final section 
o{ this chapter sumiiaarlzes the results and compares them with the 0MB 
estimates. 

The general strategy of the analysis was to begin with the estimates 

published by the Office of Management and Budget in the 1977 budget docu- 

f ' '■■ ' 

■ 1 • - 

ment. Consiiltation with those in 0MB responsible for preparing the 
^estimates produced additional, unpublished detail and a li6t of the names 
of the indlvl duals in the f eueral agencies who were responsible for pro- 
viding the. data on which the 0MB estimates are based. The a^ncy officials 

were then' interviewed » as were cipher agency personnel with additional Infor- 

. ' ■■■■ . . ■ ' d^- 

matlon to provide on the fiscal and substantive program operations. On 
the basis of the information developed in these interviews, new estimates 
were developed and general descriptions of the agency programs were prepared. 
Although 'the budget estimates were, in nearly every case, discussed with 
agency .afficials, as were the methods used to arrive at the estimates, the 
results should not be \jnderstood to have the formal approval of the 
agencies involved. 

\ ■ ■■ 
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A. THE 0MB ESTIMATES 

In January 1976, the Office of Management and Budget estimated that 
total federal outlays for programs directed at the reduction of crime 
amounted to $2.8 billion in fiscal year 1975. A detailed breakdown of 
(; this estimate, classified by type of activity and the level of government 
^timately benefiting from the funds, appears in Table II-l. The specific 
c^utlays of interest to this analysis are shown in the Unentitled 
^'Education and training of enforcement officers" under the major program 
heading "Law enforcement support." Of the $165 million estimated afor total 
outlays for training and education, OMB attributes $149 million, 90 percent 
of the total, to the support of training and education for state and local 
government employees in the criminal justice system. 

' Table II-2 shows a breakdown of the estimated $149 million by 
federal agency. The CMS data show outlays by the Veterans Adtiiinistration 
ftf^ the training and education of state andlocal criminal justice personnel 
roughly equal to those of the Department of Justice. About- two-thirds 
of th^ Justice Department total Is accoiinted for by LE;AA, with the FBI 

spending most of the balance. The Drug ^forcement Administration spent 

■ ■ \^ ' ■ * .. 

$715,^000 and two other agencies had relatively modest programs in ^ 

" ■ . • ■ • \" 

tierms of costs. \ 

'. . ■ , ■ \ 

B. LAW ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRATION 



Ihe primary vehicle for the channeling of federal funds directly into 
the training ard education of state-local criminal justice employees is the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. LEAA funds are allocated to this 
purpose ^In twb general ways. The first involves direct expenditures, by 
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TABLE II-l ■ . 

FEDERAL OUTLAYS FOR THE REDUCTION OF CRIME, BY MAJOR PROGRAMS, 
BY ACTIVITY., AND BY LEVEL OF GOVERNMENT, . FISCAL YEAR 1975 

(thousand dollars) 





Total 

Outlays 

- 


Outlays in 


Support of 


Major Program and Activity 

: _ — \ ' — 


Federal 
Programs 1 


State and 
Local Proj^rams ' 


To tat " 

, ■■ \ 


$2,821,400 . 


$1,679,103 


$1,142,297 


Crime research and statistics, total 

Statistics on crime. and justice system 
Research on behavior and sociology of crime 

\ ^ Refprm of criminal laws, total 
Reform of federal c*riminal laws 
' Support of state and local criminal law 


106,890 
32,373 
11,93S 

OZ, 0/y 

3,891 
1,518 
2,373 


39,586 
16,058 
4,979 

1,518 


67,304- 
16,315 
6,959 J 

2,373 

2,373 . 


iiJC^ VX\»C ^ p^ C veil UXi/ll KJ^ v«^xiuc, Lax 

- Public education 
. Special programs for narcotic addicts 
Prevention ^nd control of juvenile j 

delinquency' 
Development of community services 


ill Q «;7A 

14,311 
258,776 

110,577 ' 
35,910 


694 
215,144 

1,412 
1,109 


ZUX,ZX3 

13,617 . 
43,632 

109,165 
34,801 


HlT'fin'fnnl law ^nfoi^oomonf* f"Of"ti1 

Enforcement activities., 
reaerax poxxce - 
■Assistance to state and local governments 


821,109 
50,o42 
244,336 


0/X,73X 

821,109 
50,842 


OA A 'i'm • ' 

244,336 ; 


Law Enforcement support, total 

u^xuixxicix xnucxxxgcncc anu miOi.iuai.xon 
Education and training of enforcement 
• officers * 
Laboratories and crimlnaJ is tics 
International programs 

■y-. 


,584 

165,054 
. 48,311 / 
31,806 


82,745 

1 o £.r\o 
xo,oUo 

15,888 
16,443 
31,806 


^ 219,839 . V 
3o,o05 

149,166 
31,868 . 


Administration of criminal justice, total 


259,451 


199,739 




\ Preparation of federal criminal cases 
X^Operation of federal court system 
Assistance to state and local governments 
Federal assistance programs for the. poor 


82j42J^--^ 
^-—-^987973 
59,712 
18,295 


——^'"'827471 , 
98,973 

18,295 ■ 


59,712 


Rehabilitation of offenders, total 
Federal correctional institutions 
Federal community treatment programs 
Education programs for federal inmates 
Vocational training for federal inmate- 
Assistance to state and Iccal correctioiial 
prjDgrams 

Training of federal correctional personnel 
Medical treatment programs 
Pardon of criminals 


528,593 
182,797 , 
47,940 

. 5,73.6^ 

.---^7080 

264,071 
1,152 . 
21,600 
217 


264,522 
182,797 

. 5,080 

1,152 
21,600 
217 


264,071 
264,071 " 


Planning and coordination of programs 


84,130 


683 


83,447 



Source: Unpublished 0MB tabulations. 
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TABLE II-2 



FEDERAL OUTLAYS FOR THE EDUCATION 
AND TRAINING OF STATE-LOCAL EMPLOYEES 
OF TRE . CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM, 
FISCAL YEAR 1975 

(In Thousands of Dollars) 



Agency 



Total 
Outlaye 



total , $149,166 

Veterans Administration 73,513 

Lav Enforcement Assistance 
Administration, Department 

of Justice , 49,638 

Federal Bureau of Investigation, A 

Department of Justice 25,210 

Drug Enforcement Administration, 

Department of Justice ' 715 

Flefh and Wldllfe Service, - — ^ 

Department of , t^^ 85 

Of flc^ of Education, 

Departxi^t of Heialth, ' \ 

— Ed ucatlou^ and Welfare ^' ^ .■ ^ 5 



Source: Unpublished 0MB tabulations. 



V Goagresslbnal nandate or a discretionary decision by. LEAA, (or training or 
education* The second occurs when the states and local gbveminents allocate 
portions of their block grants to training and education programs* 

This section provides a summary description of the LEAA programs that 
involve direct allocations of funds to training and education, and dutlines 
briefly the method used to estimate the shares of state block grants that 
are used to fund the training or education of state-local personnel* ^ . 

1* Continuing Education and Training Programs 
^ LEAA allocates resources to state-local training and education through 
five specific programs mandated by the Congress: the Law Biforcement 
Education Program, the Educational Development Program, the Internship 
Program, the Section 402 Training Program, and the Section:j^Q7 Training 
Program* 

The Lav Enforcement Education Program (LEEP) provides grants to 
institutions of higher education to be allocated as grants or loans to pay 
for the tuition, fees, and books of -their students who Ure emp!|.oyecl by 
the criminal justice system or who anticipate being employed by the system 
upon completion of their education* As LEEP is discussed, in detail in 
Chapter IV of this volume, no further attention is devoted to it here* 

The Educational Development Program is designed to provide Support 
for the development and strengthening oi th«s criminal justice graduate 
programs ax^d research activities of colleges and universities* Since 
1973 all of the funds budgeted fo:: this program have been allocated to the 

, seven universities participating in the National Criminal Justice 

• • • • * 

Educational Consortium* The institutions are: Arizona State University, 

... * ■ ■ • ft 

Easteza Kentucky University, Mlcllilgan State Unlverstly, Northeastern- 
University, Portland State University, the liilverslty of Maryland and the 

V-23 
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Ibiverslty of Nebraska at Omaha, .The \i3es of tfie funds prodded -^1^ this 
program Incliide curriculum development and evaliiatloa, collaborative re- 
search efforts with the National Institute for Law Enforcement and 
Criminal Justice, and the provision Pf fellowship support to graduate ' 
atudeuts for work on doctoral dissertations related to criminal justice 
problems, » 

The Internship Program funds college students who are working In criminal 
justice agencies during vacations or academic leaves of abse;ice. The pro- 
gram Is designed to stimulate the students* Interest In careers In the 
criminal justice' system through actual work experience In the field. The 
basic salaries of the students are paid by LEAA, and the •agencies Involved 
are encouraged to supplement the basic payment. During fiscal year 1974 
approximately 770 interns 'participated in the program, each for a minimum 
-period of eight weeks. 

The Section 402 Training Program is the National Training Program of 
the National Institute of Law Enforcei&ent (NILE), the research arm of 
LEAA. The purpose of this program is to transmit and stimulate the adoption 
of practices established by research to criminal justice practitioners. 
At the request of a state or local government, NILE is authorized to assist 
±n the development .and support of supplementary training programs for 
criminal justice personnel. Under this program NILE also supports Graduate 
Research Fellowships, which are administered by the Office of Education 
and Manpower Assistance. 

The Section 407 Training Program provides grants to strengthen the 
training of state and local prpsecutors involved in dealing with organized 
crime. Expenditures under Section fyOl were first authorized at^a level 
of a quarter million dollars per year In fiscal year 1973, a level 



sustained through fiscal 1976. Grants have been funded for the development 
or improvement of techniques^ systems, manuals, and other devices designed^ 
to strengthen the prosecutor's capabilities In fighting organized crime. I 
Training has been supported In Investigative practices, prosecution tech- ^ 
nlques, and corruption control. Funds have also been allocated under this | 
program for. the development of organized crime prevention councils.. 

2. Discretionary Grants for Training and Education 

Major proportions of the ftinds appropriated under Parts C and E of , 
the Crime Control Act of 1973^aTe^lres&rved'^to''provi<^^^^ support for 

demonstration and e!xperimental projects selected by LEAA. Although most 
dlacretlonary grants are channeled through State Planning Agencies, sbm^ 
projects are fimded directly by LEAA. It is impossible to generalize 
about the nature of the hundreds of projects that receive discretionary 
grants each year. The experience with such grants in particular sectors 
of the criminal justice system is discussed in context elsewhere in this 
report. 

■I ' '" . • 

3. Part C and Fart E Block Grants 

The cornerstone of LEAA*s activity from the time of its founding 
has been the block grant — funds awarded directly to each state on the 
basis of population for ^e by the state, in accordance with its conqire- 
henslve plan, for whatever purposes it may determine to be desirable. 

Part C block grants may be used for virtually any purpose by any sector 

«• ' ' ' ' . . 

of the criminal justice system. Part E block grants are restricted to use 

in the corrections sector. Although not funded until fiscal year 1976, 

and hence beyond the immediate focus of this chapter, a third category 

of block grants was authorized by ther Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 



Prevention Act of 1974 to fmd programs Involving the prevention of juve 
crime. As In the case of discretionary grants. It Is Impossible to generalf^ 
about the allocations of the block grants. ' \ 

4. Allocation of LEAA Funds to Training and Education 

On. the premise that all or nearly all of the outlays for the five 
training and education programs directly administered by LEAA are attributable 
to state-local personnel, the essential problem Is determination of the 
shares of blojck and discretionary grants that are spent for training or 
education. Attribution of the entire outlays of the iElve direct programs 
to the state-local sector surely overstates the allocation to some extent. 
Some of the students benefiting from LEAA support of the Educational 
Consortlimi, for example, will not make their ers In st local 
sector, tbfortxjnatelyi the evidence that would ^e required to justify 
a less-than-'lOD-percent allocation of the funding for the programs Is not 
available. Thius this analysis of the LEAA budget asslgns^^e fullVamomj: 
of the outlays for the flye programs to state-local training and education./ . 

The only source of . Information on the allocations of block and 
discretionary f;^dlng--short of an Impossibly expensive and tlme-consimiing 
evaluatioa- of every project or program — is LEAA* s Grants Management ''.i^-" 
Information System (GMIS). The system is designed to provide ready 
access to information relating to such issues-'as the purposes of grants, 
the criminal justice sector to which they are assigned, and the types of 
goods and services purchased. In practice, the system suffers from two 
major dtsabili ties.' 

First., the records on file ure seriously incomplete.^ ^Information 
regarding" the specific subgrants made by the states from their block^ 
grants is- not always submitted to LEAA in Wacfhlngton. The states are not 



required to supply the inforsuition, and even wheu they do there are often 
long delays between the awards and the reports to Washington. For example. 
Part E subgrants awarded In fiscal year 1972', knd accounted for by GMIS, 
In. June 1976, had a total value equivalent to 82 percent of the total 
Part E block-grant appropriation for that year. Subgrants awarded In 
jElscal 1975 and reported to GMIS by Jme 1975 amounted to only 48 percent 
of the 1975 Part E block-grant appropriation. The reported percentages 
of discretionary grants In the system are usually higher than is the 
ca/ie with block subgrants~84 and 78 percent, respectively, for Part E 
discretionary grants in 1972 and 1975 — but GMIS can hardly be considered 
to have a complete or nearly complete accounting. ... 

Second, the usefulness of the information retrievable from GMIS is 
compx^omlsed by weaknesses in the coding process. When a report on a 
subgrant or discretionary grant is received by LEAA, a contractor assigns 
compiit^r codes to selected attributes of the project and the infornfation 



is entered into the computer system. Among the aspects that ate assigned ' 
codes ate thl type of criminal Justice agency Involved in the project 

ithj^^a report will be filed as a result of the project, and ithe Iprlmary 

3ose of the grant or subgrant. 1 

i ■ 

it least two problems arise in the coding process: ' inrl;:lple cbdln,g 
and fail^ures to code.. For example, in a set of 5,000 grants examined by 

' ' : ' • ; • •• ■ , . . - \J 

NMS in Mai^ch 1976', an average of slightly more than two agency codes were 

assigned to^ach. Ihat is, 54 percent of the grants were coded law enforce 

■ \ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ ' ' 

ment^ agencies ,\ 57 percent courts, 99 percent corrections, and 3 percent 

non-criminal justice system agencies. On the other hand, only 3,954 

. ' • ■ • ■ .'-X " ■ ' '■■ - ■ ■ ■ 

proj^ect-piarpose^codes were assigned to the :7,000 grants. In the likely 
event that some of tl^^ projects were assigned multiple purpose-codes, this 
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means that as many as a quarter or more of the grants were never assigned 
such dodes. The foctis of tfie present analysis Is on trainings iihlch happens 
to be bne of the "primary-purpose" codes. It Is Interesting to note that a 
training code was assigned to 22 percent of the 5^000 grants — to what extent 
in combination with other codes is not known* 

Another^roblem In compiling Information of the sort required for this 
analysis arises f rom the complex timing associated with the blocks grant- 
aubgrant process. As Is well known, a block grant awarded to a state In 
a given fiscal year ^say be obligated by subgrants at any time, during, that 
or the succeeding two fiscal years. This means that siibgrants awarded by 
a state during a particular -fiscal year may be funded from block-grant awards 
of any one ^ three fiscal years. In addition^ a sybgrant awarded during 
one fiscal year may not actually be spent until the next year. 

In view of the problems of timing and Incompleteness of reporting and 
coding y three key assumptions are necessary to complete^-^i^ present analysis.^ 
First 9 as to timing » the analysis assumes that the total value of the sub- 
grants awarded in fiscal year 1975 is an acceptable proxy for; actual 
e3q>euidltures in that year. Second, it assumes that the^dlscretionary 
granta'ind subgrants for which infoinnatlon lij^^ obtainable from GHIS con- 
stitute a random sample of all grants awarded. Third, the analysis assumes 
that the full a^oount of every grant or subgrant assigned a "primary- ; 
purpose" code of training is in fact fully allocable to trainj^g. 

'^driven the continui|ig flow of the grant process and the absence of 
ma5pr shifts in policies from year to year, the first assumption is plausible. 
The Information that would be -required to assess tke reasonableness of the 
second assumption is simply, not available. . The third assumption almost 



certainly reisults in an overstatement of the dollar magnitude of funds 



m^ 



allocated t:o tralnlpg. Consider, for example, a grant to purchase commu-^ 
nlcatlons <e<iulp9ient and train persbtmSl In Its uise* Such a project may well 
btt liiiliHiid two "primary-purpose" codes; one for training anS one for 
equipment purchase, even though only a pprtlon of the funds actually finance 
training. The possible bias should be taken Into account In Interpreting 
the resiats of the analysis. ^ 

In summary, GMIS was asked to tabulate the value of all grants coded as 
training awarded In fiscal 1975, and the total amoait of all grants, however 
coded, awarded In the same year* The tabulations were prepared separately 
{or subgrants and dlspretlonary grants and for Fart C and Part £ funds. 
The tabulated data provide a basis for calculating the ratio of training to 

■ ' ■ ' ' ' ^ 

total grants awarded in the year. The resulting percentages of grants of 

.... ^ ■ ' ' ^ 

each type awarded for training purposes are then applied to LEAA's reported 

total expeudltures In each category In fiscal 19]j[.5 to arrive at estimates 

of the dollar magnitude of training grants awarded.^ \ 

The results are reported In Tablfe II-3, which shows actual i,'?AA 

expenditures In fiscal year 1975 In the first column and the NMS estimates 

• - ■■ ■■ ^ ■ 

of the amounts allocated to state-local training lu the second. ^Approximately 

$80»mlllion of LEAA's total program Qosts of $875 million are estimated 

to have ^een allocated to training. It Is Interesting to note that this ' 

—amount Is 60 percent larger than that ($50 million) reported In 1975 to' 

0MB, as having been spent by LEAA for the training and education of state- ^ 

local eniployees of the criminal Justice system. 

— Cvr oraiAYS BY THE 

Readjustment benefits for education and training have been available 

*a .■ • 

to qualified ye^terans sliice June 1944. The Veterans Administration has 
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TABLE 



ESTIMATED LEAA EXPENDITUIteS FOR THE EDUCATION AND TRAINrac 
OF STATE\ AND LOCAL , CRIMINAL JUSTICE PERSONNEL, 
" FISCAL YEAR 1975 



Thousands of Dollars) 



ERIC 



Activity Y 



Expenditures 



^Planning Grants 

!^!J:Part C Grants: 
H: Block 

Discretionary 

ir Part E Gtants: 
Block 

Discretionary 



I' ^Tfechnical Assistance 

Researphp '£yaliUitl,on, and Technology Transfer 

KrEducatidnal Assistance and Special ^Training Programs: 

^^■;-;-LEEP'-'."- .■ ■ ^ , V . ■/ ^ • / 

||^; Educational D / . . 

pJ^: Jiateriiships ■. \ ■ ' / 

/ f{02 Training 

te^.;^ Section .407^ . Training " " ^ • ' ^\ '^ ,^ 

p Q^ta Systems and Statistical 'As^statice . 

pfiiaijiagement and Operations - • « * 

pIN6tal Prograiy . „ 

i|X:tian^ in Selejcted Resources ' ^ - 

: • 7 ' \ ' * • " 

|fj;*3talOblijgat lions 

^f/^y.; ;«. v* /■ ^T'- . ■ . ■ • 

«^vOAdJo8tments . 

fe Tbtal /Outlays . 



Total . 


State-Local 
Training 
and Education 


$ |6^413 




476,862 
82,196 


$ 18^312 
, 10,505 ; 


(120,011) 
60,006* 
60,005* 


318 
4,680 


8,700 
39,64.6 


- _ 


(45,8ld) 
41,185* 
1,544* 
515* 
2,317* 
257* 


41jl85 
1,544 
515 
2,317 

257 . 


23,888 


■ • \ 


.21,045 


■ ■ 1 . . 
/ " / 


874,579 


79,d33 i 


-13,25^ 


NA 


861,493 


^ . NA . 


— r-a^30- 


NA 


852,863 


..NA 

** 



v /^Subprogram amount estimated on hasis of. allocation of; .appropriations' 



ii;:-'-/.;. 



NA: Not Avaiilalble. 



tg; - / i Sourpk: The Budget of the United States Government, Fiscal Year 197 7-^Appendi^ 

|^<i9^76) ; p; 508; unpublished LEAA table titled "Appropriatidns History'' (ca^ March 1976>j 

t'l. .? : v. * ■ • ■■ ■ - - - - ■ - . ■ 

I^iitt^em^ Sy?^^» 



Ill^df NMS estimatiBs; based . oh unpublished' tabulations prepaired by LEAA* s Grants 



disbursed about $34 billion to 16 million veterans through fiscal 1975 under 
this program, popularly known as the jGI Bill. This total is comprised of 
$14.5 billion for World War II veterans, $4.5 billion for veterans of the 
Korean conflict, and $14.9 billion for post-Korean veterans. Table li-4 
shows the participation rate and the relative incidence of different types 
of education and training for each of the four classes of veterans. Perhaps 
,the most striking aspects of the table are the significantly- higher propor- 
tion of Vietnam era veterans taking advantage of the benefits and the' high 
percentage using the benefits for college education. 



TABLE II~4 

NUMBER OF VETERANS AND VETERANS RECEIVING EDUCATION 
OR TRAINING BENEFITS UNDER THE GI BILL, BY SERVICE PERIOD 
AND BY TYPE OF TRAINING, JUNE 1974 .THROUGH JUITE 1975 





Number 


Veterans Trained 


Service Period 


of . 


.Total 




Percent 


of All Veterans 




Veterans 
(millions) 


Number 
(million) 


Total 


College 


Other 
School^ 


On-Job 
Training 


Farm 
Trainin 


Total 


' 31.6 


16.0 


50.5 


20.7 


20.6 


6.6 


2.6 


WW II 


15.4 


. 7.« 


50.5 


14.4 


22.5 


9.1 


4.5 


Korean Conflict 


5.5 


2.4 


43.4 


22.0 


15.6 


4.0 ' 


1.7 


Post-Korean 
Peacetime 


3.1 


1.3 


41.4 


- 21.1 


17.9 


2.0 


, 0.5 


Vietnam Era 


. 7..6 , 


4.5 

- \ 


59^.3 


32.2 


21.6 


5.3 


0.3 



Includes correspondence schoo 



Sources Department of Veterans Benefits, Veterans Administration, I nfor- 
mation Bulletin (June 1975), p. 49. 
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During fiscal 1975, 2.4 million veterans received regular (non-disability) 

A 

educational benefits worth a total of $4.1 billion. The veterans were en- 
rolled in three main types of programs: education in institutions of higher 
learning, education in schools below the college level, and on-the-job 
training. Table II-5 shows the number of veterans enrolled in each type of 
program and the corresponding total and average VA benefits received. About 



— two-th±rds^nyf the veterans receiving benefits in fiscal 1975 were enrolled 

5 ■ 

in institutions of higher learning. Of these, 51 percent were attending 
junior colleges, 37 percent were in four-year programs, and 12 percent 
were gradiiate students. 

It is impossible to determine directly fro::: ^\ data the number of veterans 

/ 

attending college under the GI Bill who were eiq)loyed by or preparing for 
pcjiirttions In the criminal justice system. The VA has no record of the major 
field of study of two-thirds of those receiving benefits for college 
attendance during fiscal 1975. This is hardly surprising, as there is no 
requirement for the veteran to indicate more than his educational objective, 
such as "Bachelor of Science Degree," Those who did specify a major were 
either enrolled in a program where the field of study is part of the edu- 
cational objective, such as "Associate of Science in Medical Technology," 
or simply furnished more information than was required. VA officials 
■■ indicates tliat no special studies have been conducted, and thatv there is 
ho exact way to determine occupational objectives except in Instances where 



;phal Institution offers only a singly occupation-related program, 

\ / " - ■ ■ ■ . . ■ • 

such as la^\or medicine. Of the 570,202 veterans receiving benefits for ^ 

\ • ■ . . ■ . ■ . \ 

/ ■ ' • ■ 
attending college during i^iscal 1975 who did specify a major field of / 

study, 26,|Ci53 (4.6 percent) indicated "police 8;d.ence, criminology, or fire 

protectiotj technology." A crude estimate of the benefits paid in fiscal 



TABLE II-5 

NUMBER OF VETERANS RECEIVING EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS 
AND TOTAL AND AVERAGE BENEFITS PAID, BY TYBE, 
FISCAL YEAR 1975 





Veterans 


Total 
Benefits 

Paid 
(thousand) 


Average ' 

Annual 
Benefits 
Paid 


Type of Training 
of Education 

■ 




Percent 

of 
Total 


Total 


(1) 

2,424,671 


(2) 
100 4 0 


$4,058,050 


$1,674 


Institutions of 
Higher Learning 


1,599,629 


66.0 


3,162,023 


1,977 . 


Programs Below 
College Level, Total 


633,422 


26.1 


644,989 


1,018 


Correspondence 
Training 


. 297,840 


12.3 


102,69V 


345 


Flight^ Training . 


38,355 


1.6 


47,640 


1,242 


0;ther 


297,227 


12.3 


494,652 


1,664 


On-the-job Training 


191,620 

\ 


7.9 


245,202 


1,280 



source: Unpublished data from Veterans Administration. 



1975 to these veterans is $51.5 million.^ However, this estimate is cer- 
tainly an understatement of the benefits attributable to present or future 
state- local employees in the criminal justice system. Many of the slightly 
over 1 million students who did not specify a major field are without doubt 
pursuing studies directly related to a crminal justice occupation. Moreover, 
other veterans — for example, those majoring in psychology, social work, soci- 
ology, and public administration — will undoubtedly follow careers in the 
criminal justice system. 

An alternative estimate of the amount of VA benefits attributable to / 
veterans pursuing criminal justice-related studies can be developed by attri- 
buting objectives to all of the students on the basis of the limited infor- 
mation available from those who have reported the objectives of their VA- 
f inanced education or training. This approach, separately applied to two- 
year and four-year college students, results in an estimate of- about 69,500 

veterans receiving benefits in criminal justice education programs, at an 

7 

estimated cost of $119 million in FY 1975. This is probably a maximum esti- 
mate, ' however, since it is reasonable to assume that those veterans who were 
enrolled for specialized criminal justice or law enforcement degrees were more 
likely to identify these degrees in their statement of educational objectives 
than those who had more general educational objectives. A more conservative 

approximation of about $100 million is therefore adopted for purpoRpR nf 

the present analysis* The latter total is consistent with an estimated enr- 
rollment of about 50,000-55,000 veterans in criminal justice-related programs, 

as compared with the estimate of 69,500 derived by the assumption that veterans 
who did not Identify specific educational objectives oh their applications 
included the same proportion of criminal justice majors as those who did. 



Benefits, paid to students attending colleges and universities constitute, 
of course, a passive program for subsidizing education for specific occupations. 
Veterans receiving these benefits are not required to pursue criminal justice 
or any other major, only that they make satisfactory progress towards an 
educational objective. The estimated amounts, then, are not expenditures by 
the Federal Government whose objective is producing additional education for 
criminal justice careers. Rather, the amounts are an ex post facto estimate 
of the expenditures going to eligible students who chose to major in c^riminal 
justice-related programs from the whole range of major fields availably to 
students, but they are no less federal subsidies of criminal justice training 
and edxication for this fact. j 

Programs below the college level were utilized by 633,422 veterans \^f or 
education and training in fiscal year 1975. About 298,000 of these were 
taking correspondence courses, 38,000 were in flight training, and 297,000 
were attending other schools, mainly technical and vocational institutions. 
Included in thie latter category are public schools as well as proprietary 
institutions approved by the VA or staie certifying ag6Pcicf= . Veterans taking 
correspondence courses were eligible for reimbursement of established contract 
changes, and those attending educational institutions were eligible for the 
saine benefits as college-levei students. 

Because of the requirement for approval of specific courses of study, the 
data for beloW-college-level training ^d education are more complete than 
those for college-level studies. In fikcal 1975, approved courses in protective 
services accounted for 1.6 percent of benefit recipients below the college 
level, while ain additional 0.2 percent were studying to be legal technicians. 
Since "protective services" includes fire technology students and those pre- 
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paring for jobs with private security firms, the percentage must be adjusted 
downward. As a conservative estimate, It seems reasonable to assume nhat two- 
thirds of the students in protective services courses are training for the 
state-local criminal justice system, and that all those in legal technician \ 

courses are. To account for a reasonable mix of correspondence school students 

. 7 

and those attending classes, it is further assumed that legal technician trainees 
are correspondence students while those studying protective services are not. 
Applying these revised percentages to the number of veterans shown in , 
Table II-4 yields roughly 1,500 correspondence students and 6i>700 attending 
classes. Multiplication of these numbers by the average-benefits information 

. . • • . ^ - ■; ' \ / ' 

from column 4 of Table II-4 yields a total estimate of $11.6 millipn fbr 

■ ' ' . ' . " ■ '\' / ■ ' • 

veterans studying la criminal justice-related areas below the college/level 

in fiscal year 1975. y \^ 

During "iscal 1975, 191,620 veterans participated in VA-approved ori^the- 

■ . , ■ " ■ / • \ 

job training programs. These veterans were eligible for full benefits during 

• - ■ • ■ • . " ■ ' ; A 

the first six months of trainings with reductions at six-month Intervals \ 



during the first 18 months of the program. In fiscal 1975, the 

8 

average on-the-job benefit received was $1,280 per year. 

VA occupational^ data f or on-the-d jcJtL-J-rfllnpps 1 s -aval4able-in-mcrre — 



detail than for other veterans. During fiscal year 1975, about 12,765 
were training in occupationa directly related to the criminal jui3tice 
system: 10,357 as policemen and detectives, 1,118 as sheriffs and bail- 
iff fs, and an assumed on-half the 2,580 guards and watchmen. Thus the 

■ \ : " Q 

fiscal year 1975 benefits for on-the-job trainees total $16.3 million. 

; •■ \ .•'//■" " • ■. ■ 

■ \ ■ / 
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The estimates derived In this section are summarized in Table II-6, 
which shows that VA benefits attributable to the training or education or 
likely employees of the state- local criminal justice system in fiscal 1975 
totaled $12R irdlJion, as co^npared with, the OMP estimate of $74 nillion. 



TABLE II-6 

. ESTIMATED VA BENEFITS PAID TO VETERANS FOR 
CRIMINAI- JUSTICE EDUCATION AND TRAINING, 
FISCAL YEAR 1975 



(In Millions of Dollars) 


Type of Education or Training 


Amount 


Total 


$127.9 


Colleges and Universities 


100.0* 


Other School 


11.6 


Oi rhe-Job Training 


16.3 



* Rough approximation. See text. 



Dr OUTLaTS of OTHEK FEDERAL AGENCIES 

Relatively ml^or amomts of federal outlays for the training and education 
of state and local crlzninal Justice personnel are accounted for by three other 
agencies. The report filed with 0MB by the Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
Department of Interior shows $85,000 for the training of state conservation 
officers; the Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and 

Welfare reports $5,000 for the training of local, enforcement officers; and the 

• w . -I 

Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA) estimates its spending in fiscal 

1975 at $715,000 for the training and education of state and local enforcement 

officers. 

Included in the DEA expenditures are those for their 10-week drug-training 
program for enforcement '^flicers, one-week forensic chemist seminars, a pro- 
gram of one to two weeks for drug investigators, and special seminars. 
Table II- 7 shows the costs and number o£ state ari^d local personnel trained 

under these programs in fiscal year 1975. The figures in the table include 

■J * • '. ■ 

. TABLE I I- 7 

NUMBER OF TRAINEES AND ESTIMATED DIREQT EXPENSES 
PF THE DRUG ENFORCEMENT ADMINISTRATION FOR THE 



__jrRAIllINa-AND^DUGAI'I^f-e^ OFFICERS, 

FISCAL YEAR 1975 

. (In Thousands of Dollars) 



Program 



Number of \ Estimated 
Trainees \ Cost 



Totai V 3,49,0 \ - $715 

Drug enforcement academy 101 \ 304 
Law enforcement officers school 3,040 \ 332 
Forensic chemist seminars ^ . \ , 
Drug investigators tmit 190 ,\ 9 
Special seminars^ — 7 80 ^\ — ^ —33 



Other \ ^ 



Source: Controller's office; Drug Enforcement Administration 



TABLE II-8 



EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF 
STATE AND LOCAL CRIMINAL JUSTICE PERSONNEL 
AS ESTIMATED BY 0MB AND NMS, BY AGENCY* 
FISCAL YEAR 1975 v 

(In Thousands of Dollars) 



Agency 



Office of Management 
and Budget 



National Manpower 
Survey 



Total 

Veterans Administration, total 
College level education 
Other s'chools 
On-the-job training 

Law Enforcement. Assistance 
Administration 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 
National Academy ' 
Special schools 
Field training 

-Jlxug-Enfercemenr'Administration 



Fish and Wildlife Service 
Office of Education 



!?A: Not Available, 

ARough approximation. See text. 

... ■ ■ . -'.-^ '■' 



$149,166 

73,513 
NA 

NA 

NA 

49,638 

25,210 
NA 

- NA 
NA 

0 715 

85 

5 



$224,-350 

127,900 
100,000* 
11,600 
i6,300 



79,633 

16,012 
7,960 

'2,711 
5,341 

715 

85 

5 
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only the direct costs of the program and are therefore understated by 

tmknown amount. DEA of flclals Intervlev/^d stated that th^ have no records 

that would enable them to estimate the indirect costs , even in the aggregate* 

Since the DEA total is of relatively minor importance , no attempt to impute 
these ammounts appears warranted* ' 

E. SUMMARY OF RESULTS _ ^ ' 

f - - - ■ ■ • 

Table II-8 shows the amounts reported by pMB in the Special Analysis of 

the budget and the estimates developed in this chapter • The results provide 

grotinds for raising the 0MB estimates by $75 million, from $149 million to 

about $224 xoillion* The major difference_between the estimates involves the ' 

case of the Veterans AS^nistration, The data furnished by the VA for the 

Special/ Analysis of the budget are based exclusively on the students who can 

bfj^; directly associated with the criminal justice system from the limited in- 
formation available on career objectives. Hie larger estimate by NMS makea 

an allowance for this tmderstatment. The estimates for the FBI» discussed 

in detail in Chapter VI » are significantly lower than those furnished to 

0MB because of a major revision since last January in the way the FBI accounts' 

for its training costs. ^ ^ 

It should be noted that one possibly major source of federally funded 
Spending for state-local training and education is not comprehended in the 
estimates presented in Table II-3* Since 1972 the Federal Government has 
distributed more than $25 billion to state and local governments in the form 
of general revenue sharing. Reports filed by recipients of these grants with 
the Departmi^nt of Treasury indicate that between 10 and 20 .pgrcent„qf„ the 
total '^revenue sharing grants have been allocated to operating and maintenance 



for public safety. If these flgtires are accurate^ the financial support pro- 
vided each year by the sharing exceeds that provided by lEAA's block grants. 
Unfortunately, no studies have attempted to determine what proportion of this 
support may be allocated to training or education, and such an effort would 
have been far beyond the resources of the National Manpower Survey. However, 
Jt he analysis earlier In this chapter of the disposition of the LEAA block 
grants In fiscal yeaf 1975 suggest that approximately 3.5 percent of the funds 
were used for training and education. If a similar proportion of the general 
revenue sharing funds assigned to operating and maintenance purposes for public 
safety went Into training and education, another $25-40 million would be added 
to the $224 million In outlays shown In Table II-8. 

It Is thus reasonable to conclude that the Federal- Goveri:^meir^-*contrlbuted 
significantly In excess of $225 million In fiscal 1975 to the costs of train- 
ing and education for the state and local employees of the criminal justice 
system. r,; 
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NOT£S AND REFERENCES 



Budget of the United States Government, Fiscal Year 1977: Special Apalyses 
,(1976), Special Analysis N, p. 245. 

i , ' ■ 

See, for ekample, analysis of di,scretlonary grants awalrded for projects 
relating to the courts sector that appears In Volume IV. 

' ! ' ■ • ■ ■ • ■ 7 

The data on total grants actually awarded In each category are XEAA 

budgetary data published in The Budget of the United States G^^vernment, 

Fiscal Year 1977— -Appendix (1976)^ 508. The total gtant awards "^n . l 

the GMIS data base for fiscal 1975 account for 94 percent of the value 

of the total diiscretionary grants awarded In that year and 65 percent pf 

the block grants. . - - ' 

Under preselnt law, three groups of beneficiaries are eligible for edijca-' 
tion paymenits. Those who serve^ in the armed forces are generally eli- 
gible for up to r.6 months of full-time, approved schooling or on-the-job 
training. The other two groiips are handicapped veterans' and the survj-ving 
spouses or dependents of disabled, deceased, or missing servicemen. 

Students with no dependents attending an educational instii:ution 
full time are eligible for benefits amounting to $270 per month. For 
those enrolled in correst)on^ence courses and certain types of training, \ 
benefits for eligible progr^s are computed in money equivalents. In 
general, on^ month^of the 36-month educational eligibility is considered 
to be used for eacht $270 of the VA payis in benefits. 

Veterans attending colleges or universities full time were entitled to 
a monthly stipend of $270 during the school year if they had no dep/^ndants, 
$321 If they had one dependent, $355 if ;€hey had two dependents, ahd $22 ' 
per month for each additional dependent. (Reduced amounts were payable 
for part-time study.) In April 1975 ^ 62 percent of the veterans attending 
college under the GI Bill were classified as full-time students and 65 
perceat^-had one or more dependents. 

■ ' ' ■ \ ■ V" ■ ■ 

26,053 students multipled by the average annual benefit paid college r ^ 
enrollee^ ($1,977). Tills understated estimate iV the one provided, by 
the VA to 0MB for purposes :tf the Special Analysl^\of fiederal programs 
for the reduction of crime. \ 
• ■ \ . 

The VA reports- that 8^8, pOO veterans receiving benefits were enrolled in 
junior colleges in 1975. DfVthese, 408,000 repotted a ttaior field of 
study. s If two-thirds jpf the 26,000, college students- who Indicated crimi- 
nal justice majors Wfei-ie attending junior colleges, than 17,340 junior 
college enrollees repbirted criminal justice majors (4^25 percent of the 
4Q8,000 students), l^lthe same percentage of those who did not: report, ' 
a major were enrolled ; in criminal justice-related programs, the total ' , 
^number of veterans in ! junior colleges who were majoring in criminal justice 
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^ . (continued) / 

In 1975 was 36,890. If the typical critdnal justice student in junior 
college receives 75 percent of the average benefit of $1,977, then the>* 
GI benefits paid to junior-college students enrolled in Icrimlnal justice 
programs totaled $54.7 million in fiscal 1975. 

VA data show that 627,380 veterans receiving benefits were attending 
four-year schools in 1975. Using the same reasoning outlined above for 
the case of junior colleges, the total number of undergraduate criminal 
justice majors in four-year colleges aud universities in 1975 may be 
eoeimated to have been 32,621. 

The 460,790 veterans attending four-ysar colleges and universities 
in 1975 did hot report a major. If one-third of those who reported cri- 
Mnal justice majors were attending four-year colleges and universities, 
these 8,660 students amount to 5.2 percent of th^ 166,590 students who 
reported majors. The samie proportion of those who did no|t report:; a major 
As 23,961 students. If these students, through the average mix of "full 
and part-time atftendees, each received $1,977, in benefits, the VA benefits 
attributable to four-year ^studejits majoring in criminal justice-related ' 
programs totaled $64.5 million in 1975. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ^ . i ' I ■ . ^ 

;o-^j^JdgeTt:he probable accuracy of this estimate or 



of that developed for students in two-year colleges. As noted earlier, 
^ they do'not allow for students not majoring/in subjects directly re- 
lated to critn in al justice but! who will^bs efl5>loyed in the state-local 
crimincil justice system. On the other hand, some students who major'in 
criminal justice subjects will not beqome employees of the stat^-local 
V criminal justice system. Somb of these may pursue careers related' to 
their education but outside the state-loca^ system^; such as. with Che 
Federal Government or private security firms. On balance, however, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that those not- specifically majoring ii» 
criminal justice programs but who will eni up in criminal justice careers 
will predominate. In addition, the analysis does not atteiiq>t to determine 
the benefits paid to those among the more than 100,000 recipients of VA 
benefits enrolled in post-graduate studies who may be employed by ot 
preparing for emplojnnenf in .state- local Criminal justice agencies. Thte, 
it appears appropriate to label the estlifi^tes as conservative. 

* x. / . ^ , 

i8. Full benefits were $196 per month for veterans with no dependents, $220 
for those with one dependent,* $240 for those with two, and $10 per. 
month, for each additional dependent. 



' ?. 12,765 times the average benefit of $lt280. 




« CHAPTER III. CRIMINAL J ^STICE EDUCATION 



" This chapter examines the criminal justice education system as It operates 
today. Section. A traces briefly Its historical development and the progress It 
^has made In me^t^g some of the critical demaincls of the. criminal jiistlce system, 
partlciilariy lav enforcement and corrections. Section HSassesses the varldua - 
types of programs avail^ie to the cri.mlnal justlcevaystem from certificates 
to graduate courseis. This assessment considers some of Jbhe Issues, problems, 

and^trenda. Section & Is an^^alysia^^ of the actiial program offerings mainly 

• " . ' .■■■•/ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ . .- . ' . 

of LEEP Institutions. The ol^servatlons in this section are baded principally 

■■ ... " ■ .■ • ■ / ■ . . ' .'■ ■ ... ■ ^ 

upon^revlew of th^^LEEP i^pllc^tlona FIIq assembled by NHS. It attempts to 
look internally at ybkt institutions report tliat they are doing in the way of ^ / 
p'urriculum offerings and student and faculty adkLnistratioh. Section C prer: j 
aents the results of afield analysis of 26 selected Institutions, Including / 
an evalttsfl^ of program offerings and the problems related tb student ser- / 
ylc^ and factdty^kditolnist ration. In & limited manner thls^ectioa covers ' 



some of the same topics as Section By but it Is a commentary and analysis by 
program dlrect;brs and field observers on aon-i of the programs as they actually 
operate at thede selected institutions. 

The assess&i^ta madle In. Sections G and D logically precede C^ptgr IV, . % 
yhlch la a general' assessmen^'^f LEEF. Sections C and D describe a^d assess, 
what institutions axe doing Internally in furtherance of tl^eir; obliged 
to criminal Justice educaition. Thus, some observations- ai^d findings made in < v4 
this chapter form a background for the discussions in Chapter IV. Some of '^^^^^^ 

^' /V" • > . " ... •■■ • ■ •"■ ■^ , ■ ' ' . 'Hi- . ' 4' - 

ther-fecommendaiUoiU in this chapter may also be reflected in Chapter IV. 



A. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 



As recently as the early Tc/entleth Century, format law enforcement train- 
Ing was rare, and higher .education in law enforcement was nonexlstept * Th e 



initial impetus for the development of crime-related studies in the early 1900s 
came primarily from Chief August Vollmer of Berkeley, California;-'' During the 

■ ■ • ■ - : \ ■ \ . 

late 1920' s crd the early 1930' s, Vollmer' s pioneering influence spread through 
California, as post secondary institutions of higher education began. ix) incor^ 
porate criminology and police science curricula into their academic offerings. ^ 
The trend ?ie^ah to spread to the East via Michigan State University's \police :^ 
adad.T)'^ r-'cioci ' niv!,tie5 in the early. 1940'^ s, and by 1958 over 50 institutions 
of higher education offered crime--related degrees.^ (It should be noted, how- 
ever, that "crime-related" includes sociology-associated criminology programs 
as well as those identified as police science.) The wide variety pf ' depart- 
ments administering these programs was symptomatic of the early confusion re- 
garding the new field's appropriate academic base — an issue which is stiill 
being debated today. 

The years between 1930 and 1945 represented a period of gradual expansion 
tor law enforcement education. In 1931, the Wickersham Commission proposed 

the application of science to police work in the hope of better coping with 

• 3 - ■ " ■ ■ 

the problem of crime. Universities and . colleges responded to this recommenda- 
tion by establishing a considerable number of new police education programs 
and expanding existing ones. After 17 years of offering crime-related courses, 
the University of California, Berkeley, authorized a^bachelor's degree pro- 
gram in criminology. Michigan State lAaiversity's baccalaureate degree pro*- 
gram in Police Administration, begun in 1935, was characterized by a 4-year 
course of academic jgi^dy followed by 18 months of supervised field instruction. 
Such institutions as Northwestern, Texas A&M, Harvard, Ohio State, and the • 
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Iblversltles of Alabama, Michigan, Minnesota, Toledo, Wisconsin, Louisville, 



/ 

Hawaii, 



Florida, Wisconsin, and Texas all offered some doursework for police* 



Most programs established d-. 'ing this period were designed entirely for police 



personnel 



A^ter World War II, veterans entering the law enford^,ment field, aided 
4>y-£lnancial-asslstance from the GI bill, pro^ted„lns^ 



cation to expand pollce-orlent(ed programs to meet veterans^ needs, -The most 

■■ ' ./■.■■■■• . ■■ / ■ \- ■ , 

significant expansion during this period occurred at the community college 

level, |Whl(^ focused on the in-^service education of personnel. ^ 

j ■ I. . • .. . 

In 1949t Iioolsen Identified 26 Institutions as offering postsecondary 

' /■■■ i ■ ■ ' 

degree programs in criminal Justice (criminology); pf these, 11 had prvigrams 

/ ■ ■ ■ • / 

concentrating on law enforcement, 5 on corrections,' 4 on other crimlnai jus- 



tutione 
ter*s, 
relate 



tice areas, and 6 on more 
reported the existence of 



general, related topics. ,6 By 1959, A. C. Germann 



77" crime-related programs among 56 different insti- 



in 19 states. These included 26 associaxe, 21 baccalaureate, '21 mas- 



and 9 doStoral prokriims, 7 although it shoU be noted again that "crime' 



1 



" is a broad generic phrase incorporating a nunker of types of programs. 

! '■. \ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' ■■■■ 

Dt^lng the 1960's, these programs experiericed a tremendous growth accel*- 
erationi perhaps mparalleli^d in the history of higher education in this coun- 
try* As a result of this prbgram expansion, ^n 1965 the International Asso- 

1 -■ ■ ■ ' \ ' ■ /■ ■ ' . ■ • ■ 

elation of Chiefs of Police (lACP) began publ^lshing an annual directory of 
police science programs. That\first directory reported the existence of 125 



programsi^ (counting each associate, bachelor's, master's, and doctorate de- 



gree as o|xe "program"); the 1975 \directory reported 1,245 — an 890 percent- 
increase in a single decade.^ 

Also during the 1960* s, prominent groups such as the lACP and the Inter- 
national Association of Police Prof^sors /(now the Academy of Criminal Justice 




\Sclence8) began to Issue public statements In siq)port of higher education for 

law enforcement personnel. Fi^rther Impettis was provided by the President's 

Commission on Law Eriforcement and Administration of Justice, which recommended 

in 1967 that all future police officers should be required to have completed 

at leaist two years of college education and that all such personnel shou^ 

ultimately be required to possess a baccalaureate degree. More recently 

(1973), another national body—the National Advisory Commission on Criminal 

Justice Standards and Goals — specifically recommended requitring a baccalaureate 

degree for all police officers by 1982. 

In 1976, The Police Chief Executive Report , recommended that each state 

or local jurisdiction require that new chief s of agencies with fewer than 75 

individuals have completed at least 60 semester units at an accredited college 

or university, to be followed by an achievement of 90 semester units by 1978 

and 4 years of higjier education by 1982. For chiefs of agencies with more 

than 75 employees, the entry standard would be 120 semester units or a bacca- 
13 

laureate degree. 

One of the single most important factors in the proliferation of criminal 
Justice higher education programs has been the increased federal fuading first 
'made available by the Law Enforcement Assistance Act in 1965 (Pxiblic Law 89- 
-1*7) and then by the Omnibus Crime Control and' Safe Streets Act of 1968 (Public 
Law 90-351). The Law Enforcement Assistange Act created the Office of Law 
Enforcement Assistance (OLEA) that started ajrogram of small „graats^to-^help — 
develop and implement police science degree programs. 

The Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act then created the Law ^ 
Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEAA), which was authorized to under- 
write programs of academic financial assistance (Sec. 406). This effort. 
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entitled the Law Enforcement Education Program (see Chapter IV), was designed 
to upgrade existing personnel and to prepare others for entrance into the criini 
nal Justice system. The initial legislation authorized grants of up to $300 
per semester for in-service personnel and loans up to $1,800 per year for pre- 
service .aifjidents. In 1973, the amounts were increased to $400 and $2,000 re- 
spectively. Two other LEAA programs of academic assistance deserve mention. 
The: Graduate Research Fellowship Program provides grants to institutions to 
support dissertation research in criminal jiistice, and the Internship Program 
is desired to give college students the opportunity to work in criminal jus- 
tice agencies. 

Although the substantial growth of criminal justice education programs 
has enabled many pre-service and in-service personnel to attend college, the 
rapid expansion has brought substantial problems. The research that has 
been done suggests that the field still does not have a clearly defined body 
of knowledge or set of goals and perspectives, and that Iprogram quality some- 
times has suffered because of the^ lack of definition. 

At the two-year level, at teinpts have been made to properly aim lower di- 
vision programs through the development of national curriculum guidelines. 
•The American Association of Community and Jimior Colleges in 1968 published 
arnd disseminated its Guidelines for Law- Enforcement Education Programs in 

Community and Junior Colleges . These were followed in 1975 by an updated 

versionT of two-year program guidelines published by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion.^^ 

In an analysis of the curriculum development projects funded by the 
Office of Law Enforcement Administration between 1966 and 1968, Charles Tenney 
found three general curricula types, which he labeled "training," "profess- 
ional," and "social science." "Training" curricula were defined as those 
aimed at direct rule application, mechanical skills, equipment operation, and 
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skill development ^iiere no discre tion was involve d. "Profpflflinnfll" Gurr-^€^^— 

were defined as directed toward the internalization of standards of goals- 
oriented behavior and the development of e:xpertise in particular subject areas. 
"Social science" curricula were defined as being composed of significant nimibers 
of theoretical, bacfcgromd courses.- Tenney found that 10 of the 13 two-year 
programs and 4 of the 15 four-year programs were of the training variety. There 
were 3 two-year programs and 11 of the four-year programs were classified as 

'either professional, social science, or a mixture of both. While it is evident 
that -different levels of degree programs would have different educational ob- 
jectives, there seems to be a confusion of objectives even within levels. 
Tenney concludes that: 

. ■ 4. . 

Unless and until we are able to achieve some common grotmd of 
agreement concerning this performance and these goals, it is 
likely that higher education which purports to provide personnel 
±n the field will cohtintie to wallow. 16 

In 1972-73, J. Price Foster also discovered evidence of confusion in the 
field in an examination of the placement programs and the diversity of program 
titles. Many criminal justice programs were found to be located in depart- 
ments with similar titles, but nearly as many were housed in soci'^logy depart- 
ments. In addition, criminal justice programs were also found in departments 
of business administr^fion, political science, public service, and education 
(see Table III-l). Foster also found that more than 100 degree titles were 

.tised to describe crime-related studies and saw this lack of uniformity as 

' - 17 

symptomatic? of the problems of higher education in defining the field. 

It may be concluded that criminal justice education is still in a state 
of flxix. There are certain trends evident. There Is some movement toward 
as.surlng articulation and Cooperation among training academies, commtmity 
colleges, and universities yia a system of accreditation. The Academy of 
Criminal Justice Sciences' Accreditation and Standards Committee has accepted 

' ■ ' ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ • 
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TABLE III-l 



INSTITUTIONS WITH CRIM^-REIATED DEGREE' PROGRAMS,-. 
AMONG LEEP PARTICIPANTS. 1972-73 



Total University Other 2-Year 
N«683 N"158 N"125 N"400 



...Total ^ . l00.0% 100.0% 100.0% . 100.0% 



All PT PaIo^a^I ■ 


26.8 


. 27.4 


24.1 


27.3 


• Law Enforcement/Police Science/ 










Police Administration 


13.4 


9.5 


10.1 


- 17.6 


Criminal Justice 


8.6 


13.3 


9.0 


4 9 


Administration of Justice/ 










Social Science 


3.2 


2.3 


2.8 




Criminology 


1.6 


2.3 


2.2 


.8 


All Social Science 


27.4 


26.0 


41.0 


23.3 


So cio lo gy / An thropo logy 


9.9 


i6.0 


20.2 


1.3 


Social and Behavioral Science 


14. 6' 


3.2 


19.1 


21.4 


Psychology 


.6 


.3 


1.-7 


.4 


Social Work/Social We^ 


2.3 


6.3 


0 


. .2 


All Political Sci 


8.6 


12.7 * 


3.9 


7.4 


iPo 11 ticial Science/ Public 










Administratdbn 


4.5 


11.0 


2.2 


.6 


Public Seind.ce/P^^ Affairs/ 








- Publlq Safety/Urb^ Affairs/ 










Human Servipeis ^ 


4.1 


1.7 


1.7. 


6.8 


Arts and Sciences/Liberal Arts 


.8 


1.2 


1.2 


.4 


Business/Business Administration 


, 1.7 


.9 


1.7 


2.3 


Vocational/Continuing Education 


8.6 


2.6 


2,8 


15.3 


Education 


.6 




.6 


.4 


Chemistry ^ 


.5 


1.4 


0 


0 


Other 


13.2 


15.0 


10.7 


e 12.3 


No . Response 


11.8 


11.0 


14.0 


11.7 



Source: Foster, "A Descriptive Analysis of Crime-^Related Programs in 
Higher Education/' Table 23. 



responsibility for developing accreditation guidelines for ctlmlnal justice' 
programs in postsecondary institutions (See Appendix E) • 

^ The fact thet ACJS xccognized _the intfirdlsclpllnary character of the cri- 

* ft • /■ 

minal justice field has been interpreted as a trend away from eairlli i.aw en- 

" ' . • : ■ /■ " 

forcement-centered programs and toward criminal justice programs that are -more 

comprehensive in their approach,'''^ This "systems" orientation analyzes the 
interrelationships and fxinct ions of the components of the criminal justice ^ 
system and has resulted in the creation of "a more viable field in which pro- 
grams are Integrated, inter-disciplinary programs of 'research and teaching 
scholarship oriented toward a problem area, the problem of crime. "'''^ 

In summary, the growth of criminal justice education in the past half- 
century has been overwhelming* Stlmtilated by. the recommendations of national 
commissions and federal funding progr^is, criminal justice educational oppor- 
tunities have been made available to numerous pre-service: and in-service 
personnel. As an example of the degree statiis reiched by law enforcement and 
corrections. Table III-2 compares a selected numbu"".!: of major fields of study, 
other than criminal justice, with the. bachelor's degrees in law enforcement, 
corrections, and criminology. It may be noted that degrees in these criminal 
justice components are now, more than half of the degrees earned in tWo>.-major 
fields such as social work and secondary education, and fire comparable with 
industrial and management engineering, and computer: and information science 
degrees. Not showi: in the table are ^he total nmber of degrees awarded in 
all areas of public affairs and public senr* (17,843), over 25 percent of 
which^ are in the criminal justice components listed in Table III-2. 

Growth, however,' has not been without its, problems. There is still some 
confusion concerning the roles, objectives, and perspectives of criminal jus- 
tice education. This, in turn, has created considerable diversity In program 



TABLE II1-2 

BACHELOR'S bEGREES CONFERRED BY INSTITUTIONS OF HICTER EDUCATION 
BY SEX OF STUDEHT AND BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1971-72 



Major Field of Study 



Bachelor's Degtees Requiring A«^5 Years 



Total 



Men 



I 



Women 



7 Law Enforcement Corrections 
; and Criminology - 

' Social Work and Helping 
Services 

^ Computer and Information 
Sciences g 

NSecondary Education, General 

y^^nd]Lti3 trial and I!<magement 
> ■ : Engineer Ihg 

^iPhysiclst, General 

Geology 
1^ International Relations 

ilniierdlsclpllnary Studies/ 
: Social Sciences 



3,714 

6,090 

3,402 
6,125 

3,680 
4,583 
2,513 
1,227 
603 

1,929 



3,225 

1,539 

2,941 
2,692 

3,642 
4^262 
2,19^1 

851; 

339 

1,073 



489 

4,551 

4dl 
3,433 

38 
319 
319 
'376 
264 

556 



if 



Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National 
^^enter for Education Statistics. Earned Degrees Conferred: 1971-1912.^ 
CEdu9atibn Statistics 1975 Edition, see Toole 104 for complete listitivof\ 
major fields of study.) ^ i 



adiiLLiilst ration, titles, and content. Problemd involving recruitment of qualified 
faculty and cooperation between the different levels of postsecondary institu- 
tions are not yet resolved. If it can be said that the 1960* s was a period 
of growth for criminal justice education, then it remains for the 1970' s to be 
a period of development and clarification of objectives^and attention to the 
quality of services provided students at all levels of higher education. 

B. CURimJT PROGRAMS IN CRimm, JUSTICE EDU^ 

The National Ifanppwer Survey through its analysis of LEEP forms, field 
Interviews at colleges and universities, surveys of current educational liter- 
ature, and conferences with educational consultants, has identified acme im- 
portant program issues in criminal justice education. These issues provide 
a setting for the development of further program modifications or changes - 
that will be recommended in this report. Special reference in thiu chapter is 
joade to program objectives, currictila, and^student and faculty administration. 

1. Introduction. 

Within functional role$ of lower division, upper division, find (iraduate - 
criminal justice studies at colleges and taiiversities it is possible to. state 
the objectives of law enforcement and criminal justice curricula. The follow- 
iiig list is net meant to be definitive but rather, to suggest, oi^ the basis of 
the NMS survey of criminal justice education program!*, what respondents be- 
liev^ad to be some of the most important purposes of their offerings. 

• To analyze the process of crim^ and delinquency prevention and inter- 
vention as well as the philosophical and historical evolution of social con- 
trol mechanisms whicC^are designed to deal with crime, delinquency, social 
crisis, and citizen safety. 



' • To develop a thorough understanding of the Justice enterprise as a 

single — ^yet highly complex — system, and the ability to analyze the strengths and 
weaknesses of Its componient operations* 

• To provide occupational preparation for pre-servlce careerists In con- 
junction with postsecondary higher education* 

- Tq prov:^e educational upgrading to adtiltW mtea^^ embarked upon-thelr 

criminal ji^tlce careers. 

To encourage and pursue research, through training In research and 
^^^^ techniques, to test and assess effectiveness and progress In crlml- 

nal Justice and thus provide a vehicle for transmitting new knowledge between 

the university ^ 

• To offer specialized criminal Jtistlce information to students who .are 
majoring in programs related to the delivery of human services (e.g. , social. 

welfare, urbaii studies). 

• To instruct students in the necessary technical skills and concepts 

: :su that later specialized training and Job] experience is more meaningful, per- 

■ .... ^ . 

JCormance is enhanced, and students can perform as agents of change. 

• Tb provide tegularly scheduled, long-term educational opportunities 

L for ail careerists through programs of continuing education. / 
7 ' To accomplish these objectives, criminal J ue^tlce programs have been de- 
veloped at various academic levels, geared to specific goals but frequently 
overlapping in thfc iu>urses or programs offered^ The following programs are 
discussed in terms of their purposes and the issues Involved in their admini^ 
stration,o ^' ' .. 
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" 2. Certification ' ^ ' # ; 

Tfhe 30-!credlt educational certificates available In the field of crlpilnal 

justice are generally career-oriented. The NMS field Interviews Indicated, 
a . r •■ ■ ....... 

however^ ithat this vehicle for educational achl6vement, although popular at Its 

Inception, has"* declined In use over* recent years as ^soclate degre'es In this / 

Weld evolved. When It 16 u^lli^e^. It serves as the; M^opcludlng award for the 

completion of a l*-year course' of study. In other Instances, the certificate ' y 

\ ' ' - . ■ ■ I , . ' . ' 

may comprlpe the flrstrhalf of the heavily career-oriented portion of the two- 

. ' \ ' ; . . ■ , - ■- -- - ■ 

year associate program. ♦ /« . 

""■*.'' ' ' > ' 1 ' t, '" . - • 

The typical law enforcement 30-credlt certificate Includes at least 21, 
anid often 24, credits oif the basic associate specialized^ coui^ses (e.g., criminal 
law, criminal Investigation, court /legal procedures, evidence, and patrol ad- 
ministration). These c;an be supplemented by two or three directly-related lower*- 
division courses that mf:et the curriculum requirements or coirld be counted as 
electlves (e.g., business/technical report-writing, soclology/crljninolo^, 
supervision, psychology, or even social problems) • The concept Is/tha^ ^the 
certificate student, having gained iself-conf Idence dnd been assured of suc- 
oeeding in colliege-leve] study, ! progress toward tha fisal half the 

associate degree. Law enforcement certificates have tended therefore to be 

i X 

made up of transf errable cours&work. This is i2^Dt common throughout most such, 
technical/ career fields. - , ^-.— 1— 



Thirty-credit certifications have proven useful in a field searching foT 

credentials, and they can be me;: while pers ns are employe^ full-time. Further, 
certificates are quite pop\:iar with cammunlty collefi^e adminlatrators, since they ' 
do not necessitate -serious commitment of resources until tb^ user group has proven 



lti<* Interest. A part-tlria, or very ainf^ll f ult-tim^ staiT can provide a 
certificate arid allow the ins tltutloh ample time to analyze and project de- 



. nand. Perhapa yi:he~'t^s~17£ thje lav enforcement certificate will Increase for 
agency employees In rural and less populated areas that are not directly ser-. 
viced hy the community college, ^so^ many agencies may benefit from using 
'th(^ cert-«fxcate to introduce their persoime&l into formalized study and up- 
grading. I 

J ^ In the related field of corre^ptions^ the case for the certificate is still 

perfiluasive. It is a way for an isolated correctional institution to begin 
a regular program for correctional of ficers who possess no college experi- 
ence. One purpose of; a Job-related> technical certificate would be to encourage 
and' support custodial; officers on their way toward the new role of correctional 
CQiunseior. Such courses are of fibred by many community colleges now; often they 
are outgrowths of earlier law enforcement couTses.> and they are most likely 
to be found in close proximity ^o ma^] or correctional institutional. In the same 
.maimer^ ce^ttificate programs could provide executives of small agencies or in- 

f 

end lucaagement.; Chapter V of 'this volume demonstrates the heed for admlnis- , 

• ' i I ' t ■' ' /' . ■ 

■ ■ : ■ ! ■ ■/ ■ . ' ■ 

^trators of small agencies to absorb specialized training tailored to the ^ 

• ft i i ■! - . • ■ . 

• • • ! - I , ■. ■ . 

management tasks of their particular iobs. 

Vlhatever the final decision may be about long-'range credentials for practi- 

tiom^rs in the criminal Justi'ce systrjn^ the certificate will continue to appeal 

\ to many as thei most non-thre^tenlng device for entry into higher edubation^ 

Vwith a tangible reward for cpmpleting tone's "freshma^ year*" 
\ Siixce certlfic«ttes often develop | into associate-degrees, they are vital 

. ifeb fcurriculim developm^ auiong heretofore untested clientele. 

^i&erte-^ssociate degrees have become transfctrrable in such a way (notably ln^> 
law enforcement) » the certificate! might m^II be expected to decline 1^ popu- 
larity (but only after the group irj groups needing* it mdst have decided that 
it is no longer the wedge into higher education). In other words » if a cotinty 



Btitutions with a means for gaitilng f on^al academla training In administration 



or metyopoHf?;^ area were to est^llsh ah associate (60-creJit) entry-l«4el 
standard^ the certificate would Jbe' reduced significantly in value. To expect 
it Ito be eliminated is aot ent^irely realistic, since there may be employees, 
general education diploma-^iolders and the like, who will continue to require up- 
grading through' this mechanism. 

3. Assoclr.te Degree Pr<p>'9;^s 



• — — — / 

jThe rale of . the community colleges in criminal justice education emerged 

in the mid-1960's. It was stimulated by the President's Crime Commission 

Report^ the worjc of the International ^so elation of Chiefs of Police and the / 

American Assocljjifbn of Community and Junior Cpllegas, ^nd the availability' cf 

LEAA arid LEEP funding- 

" From the NMS discussions (d.th educators, it appears that the associate 

programs that started with fhll-time coordinators were most likely to be 



onship to universities. In 
academy prog^rams, have 
internal academic hostilities, or use. their partjtime faculty inadequately or 



successful, measured by ^^conf^nuinc enrollment, qualitv curricui*.-m, job place- 
ment,- program/course ey^pansi^n^ ^d tVanefer rel^ti 
addition, they were less /Likely to ^duplicate pop.ic€ 

inappropriately. . ^ 

. Relations with the t^otal criminal justice syst^n* rarely existed in the 
early stages of an associate degree program, sincL th6 prar.titioner-turned-co- 
ardlaator^ was f'^r closer to the law enforcement Segment of the system; and his 
ot*Ti priop work experience was generally ref Ip.cteri in the direction of the 
curriculjim. This i;,?latibiiship of t'en 'was too cl6se, so that some two- 
year programs became' wholly^ owned su]?eldiaries of a police agencyr But it 
must also be reco.^nized that without clear evidence of in-service student 

/ ■ ■ . \ 
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credentlallng system was at work, as there , was in the case of such allied 
heiedth fields as nursing; nor were there sp^-clfic occupational entrance re- 

qu-f.rements, such as were found In the Industrial/ technical world (e.fj., engineer- 

* Ing/ technician or computer prograndning) . 



A* Issues . Since commtinity colleges are strongly oriented to 
local career needs, and since law enforcement personnel art^ found '^t ali 



of government, it is not jtoo difficult to ascertain why so many two-y:)eii|^:^cHbdl^ 



levels 



identified this occ'ipatlonsl grouping as -one that d^s^rved special attention.^ 



Also, the community ccille^e ^responsive to local needs would, be ^kely^to «hear 
the kncck orf.its door whe?iF"was initiated by a sjtate* police ofi^icial( local * 
sheriff, city police chi^if, judge, prosecuting ^torney, cx^pbsslbly several 
xepresentatives pf federal enfot^cement agencies assigned to thifr area* .* * v 
(See the discussion on acai^cmically affiliated training a(;fade\nies In C^aj^et VI 
of this volume). 1 ! | . ' . 

As local pressure mounted and ^as^sociate leveL enrollments in criminal.' 

. Justice courses approached! thos^ie in the most populai' programs » . kuch as 

secretarial science and data pi:*oces8ing, tliere were growing pains , that con- 

■ ■ • - \ i • . • ■ -■ ' ■ - . , ' 

cinued into the 1970*s. Some of them ate described here to help determine 

to what extent present efforts are' meeting: the manpower needs of criminal Justice 

agencies.- . ■ I ' ' ''H . 

■ • ■ ■ • • ' '■ - - v ^- ■■ 

■ 1 ■ ■ * • * ■ ■ ^ ■ 

The abseitc^ of a well-prepared- faculty^ was the single great <^t .liQpedimeiit 

to raoid curr^ulum develcpmelnt snd prdgrant quality control*. The practitioner- 

tumed-ediicisitors had to plan, coordinate, teach, and advise; often alone and .. 

unaided by college administratprs> Of t^n the coordinator' and the faculty had 

* to make choices among objectives, for example, whether to prepare yoiihg > 

people for a vocational career ±n heavily technical subjects^^r to eqtiip students 



(it\cluding .those already employed) with a broadly based academic approach to 



the specialized body of knowledge that could serve as a foundation for further 
education. / 

Dean Vincent O'Leary has delineated the problem faced. by both the two-year 
and the four-year colleges in this way: 

A program that defines the relevant body of knowledge in fairly narrow 
and technical terms may increase a student's immediate vocational cap- 
abilities^ but it may also limit his ability to deal with basic assump- 
tions and majr narrow the array of responses he can bring to new problems 
and changing definitions. 

y 

Other problems faced the faculties. New teaching techniques and emphases 
had to be developed, as most law enforceinent instructors faced two groups of 
students — inexperienced youths and seasoned veterans — in the same clasR. i.ir.^ 
erature sources and textbooks were being developed nationally during the period 
from 1968, but onl^ in the past two or tbree years have all course directors 
enjoyed the f luxury of being able to make choices among an increasing number 
of basic:! Textbooks, sbme of which, as NMS noted in its text book review, are 
incorporating research findings and relates? studies into their presentations, 
reflecting a growth in the scholarship oi their preparation. Class scheduling, 
of ten quite flexibly in the community college, needed special attention to adapt 
to i)ersonnel rotation, changing work shifts, and frequent Requests for on-site 
agency courses. 

Standards for quality assessment in criminal justice have not been totally 
agreed upon. ^Some argue that the best of the twc-ye<ir programs are those 
that trfinsfer most satisfactorily to the university* Others, equally quality- 



conscious,, argue that technical . car eer education does not necesisarily always 
transfer (e.g. nursing^ engineering technology. X-ray technicianV* Some 
b<msiderable overlap and confusion of roles has^ exisced, for example, among 
stati^ law "enforcement tritining coui cils which determine minimum standards / 
cora^nlty colleges; and other institutions, such as police departments or \ 
Regional training academies. 



Not all states have made two- years of postsecondary education available In 
tb€*^saiue ^manner or with equal speed* If a state has dey^loped Its two-*year 
educational system In the past three to five years » It probably has not made the 



s^e. progress In offering law enforcement jeducatlo]^ as a state with a ..long-time^ 
tested 9 and publicly accented community college systfem. In the NMS review of 
two-y^r colleges It was shown that iktk pf careful geographical plannli^g has 
meant that some large communities have active programs on several campuses and 
other locales still have no program or a modest part-time effort. This spotty 
development suggests that a serious long-range needs study and cost assessment 
might well have resulted^ or could In the future result. In a more equltiable 



distribution of programs and a more efficient use of the \limited resources, 

especially fac-jlty. , ^ 

F«^(>7 major alterations have been made in the typical associate curriculum 

as it was initially recommended and implemented. As a matter of fact, some 

states (e.g., California, Texas, Florida), have formally adppted core curriculum 

courses that are reasonably coimnon throughout the state and must be included* 
/ ^ ■ 'i ■ 

in all two-year degree programs in, law et ^'orcament. These may number as few as 

five or as many as seven courses covering, the areas-of knowledge suggested 
. in national guideline publications, that is, introduction to law enforcement, 
criminal lav, criminal investigation, organization/aditinist ration, compunity 
relations, evidence, and juvenile/youth and deviant/criminal: behavior (see 
Appendix B>. With such atandardlzktlon, '^ansfer of credits has been 
comparatively easy, but many programs have lacked experimentation and intellec- 
tual stimulation. 

To be sure, the instructional emphasis has changed, increasing in depth 

,and level of sophistication efs instructors and resources have I exp/mded. Like- 
wise, and equally predictable, the.re has been an expansion int^o another segment 



of the criminal justice system with the addition of a few cprrectionally 
oriented courses. The most likely initial offerings in corrections, as re- 
flected hy the NMS catalog reviews, are introduction to corrections, treatment 
of the offender, community-based corrections, rehabilitative procedures/ 
techniques (probation/parole), and jail operations/management. However j, far 
more programs seem to have altered their names to include corrections than 
have actually altered their curricula (see Appendix C). 

Specific courses in the two-year curriculum that were not typical initially, 
but have been added as the momentum grewj, include' traffic administration, or- 
ganized crime, supervisory techniques, industrial/commercial security, and more 
courses reflecting the behavioral (analytical) approaches to criminal and 
delinquent behavior. 

In the area of technical legal information, little change has occurred in 

/'I " ^ 

most, law enforcement education programs. Courses have continued to emphasize 
basic substantive criminal law, courtroom procedures, and evidence. If there 
was any notable alteration in the early 1970 *s, it was in providing more course 
content and- focusing upon the courts themselves (e.g., court sysftems, variations 
and comparisons, court reform, and impact of rulings). After several basic 
corrections courses are introduced j one is generally added that de^ls with 
applications of the legal system to corrections, j^ncluding sentencing, inmate 
rights, and recent court decisions affecting correctional policy. Some years 
ajgo,-^ as paralegal education emerged, it was assumed that these new programs . 
would hav^ a formal relationship with latw enforcement programs, but they have 
more frequently been included in the business education programs. 

As staffing patterns^ change toward employment of fewer retired practi- 
tioners, a different approach to community College program, administration will ^ 
likely follow, "jrheir successors will have less career investment in a single . 



type of agency. Such as law enforcement, with significantly differing 
perceptions of both the real educational needs of the total career field and 
their own role in higher education. • 

For example, ^he responses to the NMS field studies suggest that cor- , 
rections, juvenile /youth services, private sector security, and an expanded 
definition of public safety might appear as course supplements and even options 
In acade:-iiic programs and departments that limited themselves to law enforcement/ 
police science not many ye^trs ago. Corrections cpurses, on the baais of task 
requirements identified in the NMjS field job analysis, might well encompass not 
only corxectioasil (custodial) officer upgrading, but also the client-oriented, 
semiprofeaBional aspect of correctional rehabilitation/treatment as well. The 
juvenile services may prepare 2-year probation/parole assistants and aides as 
a manpower resource to relieve professional officers from many administrative 
/^and other tasks. As the court administration programs Impact upon the system, 
as identified in Volume IV, a more clearly defined role for paraprof esslonals 
may emerge (see Volume V for related job Ihf oniu* ion) . . 

Based on the NMS field interviews and conferences with criminal justice 
educators ^^rould appear that, as a significant number of these interrelated 
topics are offei^^d, the title of "criminal justice" would more realistically 
describe the substance of the programs than it does today and should^ sub- 
stituted for the title "lai^ enforcement." ; ^ 

b. Observationsv A comprehensive overview of the community 
college and its relations with law enforcement during. the past decade would 
summarize the situation as follows: 

a heavy curriculum reliance upon the field of Idw^ enforcemeQt, with 
little input f rom,«, or even recognition of , criminal justice as system; : 

^ <- . ' ' • 

■ ' « ' ■• .■ 

; . ^ . <7 . . : . 
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• few faculty meinbers.^ actually prepared formally for college teaching, 
but a responsive reservoir of experienced operational personnel who possess 

. sufficient academic strengths -to initiate the efforts;^ ^ 

• particularly strong administrative support from the community college, 
although not necessarily squally strong college resource allocations in the 
early years; * ' . ' ^ 

• unpredictably larg3 turnouts of in-service police officers, especially 
from city departments; 

• a rapid growth of preservice enrollments; r .■ 

, V teaching/in&tructional improvement &s faculties expanded and broadened; 

• few curriculum changes from the initiaiiy recommended guidelines pro- 
duced by national committees; 

continuing academic concern over duplication between the role of the - 
community college in tvo-year degree education and its role as a vocational 
training center for law enforcement skills. 

The two-fold objectives of the ccmanunity college will probably remaiit, 
but there is little doubt that program expansion and healthy growth depend 
upon achieving' a planned academic balance between meetiug the actual career 
educational needs of those already employed and projecting and delivering to 
entry-level personnel the prescrit:!id inforoation (as indicated in Volumes II 
and III) they require to compeuii:: and perform at a verified two-year educational « 
competence. This would ruggest that the crioiinal Justice system needs to take 
full advantage ot the accessibility of the nation^ s community college network 
and establish a formalized ^career plan, virith proper credentialing, in much the, 
. same manner as has the allied health industry. The resulting roundations of 
lower division studies would help shape •he Interdisciplinary nature jf -'ac- 
credited" acadanic /studies and, equally crucial, would produce r vaseline knou-*- 
ledge that could be demanded and expected of all antry -h-vc^'^ pt^vv^-'jiueil^ helpif^ 
to solve also *the remaining problems of articulation/* 

o "" " " ' ' ' ' 
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' 4. Bachelor's Degree Program . ■ \ 

While the community colleges have responded to agency requirements for 
, course support with alacrity, the 4-year schools have been more cautious 
because of more traditional academic policies. Progress, however, toward 
more diversified curriculum offerings has been substantial. 

From an examination of the four-year programs undertaken by the NMS, it is 
apparent that the academi c community has not challenged the recent expansion 
of bachelor' s-level program titlep to include criminal justice or administr : .on 
of justice. Yet, some would argue that such programs have an obligation to 
devote identifiable blocks of coursewdrk to each aspect of the system (i.e., 

menty and perhaps basic issues in planning and research), before being legiti- 
mately labeled "criminal justice." . ' 

a. I^ues . Indeed, in dealing with the curriculum identity dilemma^ 
the NMS found. In its field visits and cataloe reviews, that most universities 
are extending the criminal justice student's access to various -traditional 
courses in other departments; hence, the common inclusion of required courses 
from sociology, political science, psychology, easiness, and public adml^iils- 
tration. This suggests that the subtle test criminal justice program legi- 
timacy is whether an institution has made a commitment to specialized higher 
education in criminal justice, with true interdisciplinary approaches, or 
whether it has merely grouped together a sufficient number of in^o.rre^ated, 
already available study areas, and labeled this list of elective^ as "criminal 
justice." 
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A sign of curriculum maturation at the four-year level, then, might be the 
extent to which other departments' academic courses are Included as supportive 
of the specialized v .imlnel justice program, rather th^ how many existing 
courses have teen recycled with a law enforcement- or corrections-oriented 
label (e,g,, "psychology for law enforcement officers," "Constitutional law 
for police," or "sociology of corrections"). In no way Is this meant to deny 
the validity of such long-standing courses as "crime and society," "sociology 
of law," or "deviant behavior and corrections," which, the NMS found in many 
school catalogs. It is merely to point out that these courses can and do 
exist apart from any criminal justice program, and are not the area of ex- 

and not the core of professional study that would appear to be needed to address 
the actual requi.rements of the criminal justice system. The NMS field study 
results suggest thftt there is no need to present a single curriculum or to suggest 
that all four-year schools should follow a prototype* However, the NMS field \ 
observations indicate that a criminal justice bachelor's degree curriculum 
should not be a composite of courses that have previously existed and have merely 

been renamed or rep:*ganized to embrace a new field cf academic concern* 

■ <i ■ . ■ 

The degree of specialization of coursework in a four-year program appears 
to be somewhat problematical. Sincd courses offered at the community colleges 
are usually expected to be general and broadly based, as a curriculum progresses 
to a four-year specialty (option), many of the additional courses would 

logically be expected to be more: intensive this is often not the case* 

For example, upper-divisioS^ content addressing plannihg, program priorit\^ation, 
organizational development, budgeting, and decision-making often Is ihciu4ed • 
Ih courses whose titles; are unclear aad even IntehtionAlly vague* Lik^tfT'ise, 
while the development of skills in reseatch anj evaluation techniques may^e 
re^lrded as a much-needed aspect of university offerings, the initiation of 



criminal justice courses on these subjects is often hampered by the lack of 
literature, instructors, and interested students. Other areas that also appear 
to be in need of upper-division academic consideration Include crime (offence) 
analysis, physical security, architectural planning (defensible space), or 
decriminalization. Biit the NMS field observations and consultant reports 

indicate that criminal justice bachelor ^s .programs have only begun to identify 

■ s 

and label their real academic territory. The resulting confusion, duplication 
of two-year offerings, and lack of clarity are part of the 'current stage of curri- 
culum development in this field. 

A very important difference between two- ..and four-year programs is the 
relationship to the career fields of practice. Curriculum matters, or other pro- 
gram content issues, have seldom been regarded as the province of the practi- 
tioners in criminal justice. While there are instancel>«!Ln \iniverslties where 
practitioner /instructors greatly"" influence whfit is taught, as in schools of 
business or medicine, they do so ^through classroom and clinic rather than by 
^actual curriculum design. In four-year criminal justice studies^ for the most 
part, any influence that may have existed has lessened. The reasons for this 
cpnditioij include academic administrators who had a broader vision of the 
meaning of univei?^ity education fewer pr'issures upon univer»itij^s from local;' 
criminal justice off 4.cials, less\ direct involvement of in-service personnel in cur r 
riculum issues, the in'blusiov of students with other majors in undergraduate crlm- 
inal justice courses, and':'i;hf.* fact that universities do not often reward inter^^- 
relationships with the world of "^w^rki While this situation varies with the mission 
of the institution, it is here being cotnpared with rhe cbmmuniiv college cur- 

ridulum; whare clearly a strong relationship^fex|.sts with the field. 

^ '■ ' ■ ^ . " ' ' . 

The foregoing dir^iufision is not moint to imply, however, that unlversltites 
never atteirtpt tu accommodate the specif ic neede "of in-.service^tv^^.n'^ts*^ Co 



the contrary, many A-year criminal justice proirams operate two separate (although 
not alvs; tqual) parts: the day program, tau«ht by the full-time faculty and 
largely composed of high schorl graduates and community college transfers, and 
the evening program, composed of working adults, many of whom are practitioners. IJt 
is maintaining a foundation of quality throughout that presents serious admin- 
.^.strative concern. The NMS has pointed out elsewhere the need for added quali- 
ty appraisals. While the NMS interviews did not indicate any eat^y solutions, ' 
^methods of dealing with this dilemma might include rotation of full-time 
faculty between day and evening courses, of f ering of late afternoon courses 
taught by full-time faculty to appeal to employed groups, and limiting the 
part-time faculty to teaching electives, highly specialized subject matter, or 
those couicses for which no instructional expertise is available among the full- 
time staff, ^ ^ 

Partly as a result of their in-service st-adent clientele, special funding 
sources (e.g., LEEP) , media attention, and political support, criminal justice^ 
programs often enjoy considerable visibility in their academic surroundings. . 
As a re9ult, .such administrators of programs of ten .find themselves in an ad- ^ 
vantageous position for stimulating internal commitments. Moreover, the NMS 
field studies indicated that the strongei^the ability of the program director 
to communicate needs and goals upward within the academic institution, the more - 
return is realized on the initial investment. With the added good fortune of . <^ . 
a curriculum that is unique in comparison to the more traditional academic 
subjects, and with a location in a school encompassing applied ^^social science 
endeavors,, some criminal justice directors have solved a potentially serious 
problem— that of explaining the governmei^tal process and complex realities of ^' 

Tv'. ^ *■ . ...... • - . - 

career programming to their own administrators. 
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b. Observations , After a review of curriculum development, course 
content, c-nd the admf.nisir.rative 5;?sues involved in four-year criminal juscf -'.e 
programs, :he question of tne rcle of such piograms in servicing the needs of the 
ca'eer fields arises. Naturally, it is expected that a flow of motivated 
graduates 'With reasonable awareness of the criminal justice process and its per- 
formance will be produced. The acquisition of the skill and knowledge to perform 
some of the tasks identified by the NMS at all' levels of the criminal justice 
career structure clearly^ requires university courses. (These tasks and their 
associated skill and knowledge requirements are identified in Volumes II, III, 
acfd especially Vill of this study). 

Undoubtedly, new or refined approaches to prevention, rehabilitaftion, 
treatment, and vaxious operational functions as they relate to human problems 
""will demand uriiVersity education for all levels of employees. Entirely new 
professional roles, as discussed in Volume VIII, such as planner, police agent, 
.^d diversion specialist will evolve, from university programs. Whatever they ' 
may be called,, those careerists assigned to environmental protection, consumer 
fraud or victim. restitution offices, regional jail and detention centers, , investi- 
gative staff s^ of public defenders, and regional crime laboratories and moh^le 

■ ■ ■ ■ . V ^ ■ . ■ . ■ . 

units will, for the most part, have university backgrounds. 

In addition, the need for a more- complete understanding of the human 

factor in' criminal justice activities is pinpointed in the following obser-^ 

vat ion' by Calvin Swank on the future of police work: . 

Because of this phenomenon J the danger of . technology ; dictating goals] 
arid ojLir changltig social values it is prr^^^icted that as 1980 approaches, • 
police organizations as well as society in "general will place jgreater 
emphasisAU^on the "human dimension," show Increased concern for 
individual growth and needs and de-emphasize our present strong attach- 
ment to technolagical advancement. ?3 

In light of thesp anticipated developments, and looking even more broadly 
- - at-the role of higher education, it can be expected that, research cm^ 



processes vill be :lmproved; that ^be abilities of nfanagement and stipervisory 
personnel to lead and direvCt will be enhanced; L^^t the importance of experi-- 
ence will diminish as a factor in selection of specialists and leaders; and that, 
nltiniatelyy the public will be served by persons who have demonstrated a 
professional ccommitment through academic studyVin addition to their basic 
interest in working with people • This should bring careers in criminal justice 
closer into line with other established professions > particularly jAiblic 
school teaching, social 7ork, nursing, journalism, planning, ancl others that 
only recently have formalised their university credentialling procedures. 

5.. Graduate Degree Programa \^ 

This chapter has identified so far the current issues in certificate. 



associate, and baccalaureate programd in criminal justice^ It has outlined „ 

» ■■ * 

the intensive career relationship of the associate program and the movement to 
change the baccalaureate to a more^ prof essional degree, shaped by the normal 
standards of a xiniversity for its academic programs. In this section, graduate 
programa and their relationship to undergraduate CJ offerings are discussed. 

a. Issues . Given the NMS identification oi che tasks of individuals 
in higher-level professional and managerial positions and the knowledge discussed 
in Volume VIII, it is apparent that the mission of graduate programs must expand 
ta accommodate the increased demands of new jobs, or jobs that are to be re- - 
developed to accommodate changes in the system itself. Thus, among the objectives 
of graduate programs must be expansion of the availability of personnel aspiring 
to planning^ policy-making, adridnistration, and managements positions in the 
criminal justice, system. Additionally, the NMS found the demand running through 
t-ask requirements of all sector^ for further preparation in research and evaluation 
methods, not only^o increase current knowledge, but to develop techniques for the 
-acquisition and analysis of new d'at^ on which to ba^e ihsti tut lonal", agency, poli^ 



and program changes. 
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This function of the graduate programs may veil be the most important object 
ive in the period ,19 75- 19 85. The heated cuntiovkrsey over the effectiveness 
of law enforcement and correctional programs and the impact of the vast decision- 
making powers of prosecutors makes the development of a core of adequately trained 
research personnel skilled in evaluation techniques appear imperative, 

L Dean Norval Morris raised the research problem in the'^l^l^lowing statement: 

■ \ ■ \ ■ ■ • 

Possibly our lack of knowledge is to be attributed to intellectual / 
sloth combined with the scarcity of ^people interested In criminological 
research and of sufficient funds for such work to be pursued. After 
all many people become interested in the crime problem for humanitarian 
reasons, and this applies as mucli to the trained social workers as to 
the lay volunteer. Others are iutereste'd only to the extent that th^y 
find employment in this field which, if not highly profitable i^ \ 
reasonably secure. It is npt sensible to look to such people for 
criticai, methodologically sophisticatjed assessments of their own work. 
But no /such excuse can be of fered for /senior officials in police and^ 
prison departments who use substantia community tunas and considerable 
resources of personnel withput insisting upon research that tevaluates 
what they are doing. / / 

' Given the will to"^o this in the^future the^questio:i remains, 

will there be a sufficient number of highly trained research cad::e to 
both design and evaluate such efforts?^^ ^ 

Volujnes II and III of this report identify the need for raising the 

quality of instructors in law enforcement and corrections, -AmoAg their o%her ^ 

functions, the graduate progr^s prepaire graduates qualified t^^ teach and 

administer progfams in institutions of higher learning and training centers. 

■ **■ 

This approach in graduatc»,-level training would, also be aimed at producing, in- 
dividuals qualified to direct staff development in the differing types of 
-ervices within the criminal justice system in. order to meet individual needs. 
As the system' becomes increasingly professionalized, the graduate progr^s 
- must 'be-engaged in preparing^ individuals to^meet state licensing or professional . 
credentialing requirements*. , The NMS f i^ld interviews and discussions found a 

■] • A ■ . ■ • • ■■ ■ ■ .- . i \ . . ■ ■ 

quickening trend in the move toward more credentialing which graduate programs 
will need, to address. 



Not all graduate programs provide for all the above needs, and the 
very specialized ones may be only partially concerned with several of them. 
Consider y for example, the master's program in criminalistics (laboratory 
scientific deteetioi^) or in regional planning (comprehensive public saf€?ty 
planning) as designed^to meet specific occupational goals and professional 
credentiallng'&4 ell* 



/ 

/ 



Dc^monstrable difficulty with many graduate courses is that they have | 

■ ■ ' ■ , ' ■ \ ^- ^ 

emerged without benefit of strong undergraduate foundations^ hence» the^ | 
.duplicate y as the NMS found on examination-of catalogs and through panel dis-: 
cessions with, educators, similar offerings somewhere else at the bachelor's I 

leprel. This is not unlike the process which is encoimtered between some twor-f ^ 

' I . - ' . i. . ■ ^ 1 . ' , ' ' ■ ' 'l\ 

what la to be incorporated within bachelor-level, study, it is easy to see ho^ 
ncertainty arises at a ':'^her level. i 

In addition, many applicants for graduate criminal, justice studies do not 

... .\ ^ . • • ■ I . - ■ ■■■ / I 

ave appropriate undergraduate preparation. The temptation is to^ star£ at (the , 
beginning, duplicating undergraduatA coursework, and perhaps (depending tmbn thej 

^ over^uap. Many ^' 

estabf^-^shed disciplines would not be as free to admit to graduate work those 



academic expertise of the staff) not even recognizing thiJ overlap. Many ^^ore 



wlio clearly had little pr no prior academic preparation. A foreign language or 
mkthematics department would be adamant; sociology or philosophy would demand 
tiat lack of undergraduate prerequisites be /ttfeated as deficiencies. / 

-i"-- ., , \ : I ,., ,. .J I- . ■/ . ;; / 

Another potential for duplication^ exists in the relationship to other 
courses oth^r academic departments. ^f^s par. unqu&»tianably led to many 



jiri'l^ictional "disputes between emerging crlmii|ai justice /programs /ai^^^ social 
wjrk^or sociology and, to a lesser public administration, rejiabllitation 

cisrvices, or psychology. Whj[.le some ^jof these situation^ will be<^6m^ resolved 
fstod delineated, there can. hfiL no t^allenge to the argumient^lB that sopiology courses 




taught treatment cf the offender at^d public administxation taught organizational' 
theory applied to gove.cment^ as well as management ^coticepts in public agencies » 
long befora criiainal justice came of age. A fundamental course in advanced 
theories? of criminology may belong to thi criminal juatice oleDartment in one 
. institution and to the soclology^ department In another, . \ 

■ ' . '• . ' '■• ' i , ' ' .\ ■ • • • ■ 

b* • ObsetvatjLons * Tuere are cooperative as well/ as competitive 

situations » as the I^MS foun<^ in examining some graduate prc^grams. Some courses 

and areas of stu. 7 i nat have been iacorporated into crlmi^^ Justice graduate 

studies incilude:' research methods, interviewing a^d social group work, 

psychological teets and inea^rements^-^heories of anti-social deviant befia^ior, 

planning and budgeting, and relmbil:ltation counseling techniques^ 

Several^approaches 'to the implementation of law enforcement /criminal 
justice graduate education are readily categorJ^zed by descriptive title; 

*/ PubjLic administr/itlo c: / 



I 

i 

— J one oil the origixial approaches to' the study of applied admi^is- 



tratlve- concepts^. , 
- ' • ' - ■ I . ■ ^ , ' ' /\ 

— • developed identity with police largely through the Univjersity 

' , • " I ■ , " , . ' 

»: ' of Southern California- and several New York* universities. 

j • Criminology (sociolbav'^^ thecr'^itical or applied 

must likely to have research faculties and a history of education 

s.t the doctoral level; 

• . ' . "J" • * ' 

— likely to have evolved from the st&ture r f a scholar who vaa * 

I " •; ■ . ■ i ■ ^ ' ' ' 

within sociolpg^r but identifi ed as a criminologistx 

— i actually less ^aterested itk the crioiinai justice system than with 
7 / crime as a.social/cultiiral phenomenon; 

■ _j. : ■ \ „_j - ^ ■;' " . , ■ . •• ■ ..: 

— least likely to adqpt, a criminal justice isnsphasis. . 



* Police administration (management) 

— easily Identifiable as aii extension of earlier undergraduate police 
administration programs that stressed organization and administration; 

— probably most likely to include planning and organizational develop- 
ment courses* I 

* Correctional administration/management 

— emphasis primarily on middle-level correctional administrators; 

— actually producing probation/parole agents and some institutional 
directors* 

* Correctional Treatment 



— specifically designed to prepare graduates with rehabilitation 
skills; 

— includes heavy course load in clinical skills, social case work, 
and, often, therapy techniques; 

— may be using course labels reflecting case management and client- 
oriented skills; 

may be identified with social work schools or rehabilitation^ 

counseling. ^ 

Of these categories police and correctional administration most 

comfortably fit into a structure coming to be known as a criminal justice or 

administration of justice program, defined by Richard Myren as: , 

An integrated, interdisciplinary program of teaching and research in 
the behavioral and social sciences focused on the problem of crime. 

It may be observed how the concept of graduate education in criminal justice ~ 

has had to evolve through many of the approaches listed and to be able—tO— prove 

and maintain its own identity and status* Beyond that, and most impbrtantly, it 

could not afford to duplicate well-established traditional disciplines nor 

could it appear to be embracing so much content that its graduates would be \ 

* ■'■ * ■ 
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superficially aware of everything and masters of nothing. 

What priorities are, then, emerging at the graduate level? 

• Change and standards 

Since most police and correctional systems are being changed to make 
their services more effective, consideration and effort are being given to creating 
a "strategy of change" so that sound programs do not fail because of poor imple- 
mentation, lack of leadership, untrained technical staffs, or administrative 
shortcomings. In addition, operational standards for justice/safety services 
are being created and emphasized at the national and state levels, promoting a 
need for adaptation and self -evaluation basod on the standards* As a result, 
long-range emerging needs include dealing with the costs, productivity, and 
effectiveness of the existing system. , 

• Rehabilitation 

In initiating graduate studies, perhaps the most direct focus has been 
on developing course concentrations for correctional employees engaged in the 
rehabilitative process, who are not clinicians or intensive treatment special- 
ists (e.g. , probation and parole officers, offender supervisors, and juvenile - ^ 
after-care w^rk^rs). Given the anticipated continuing emphasis on functions 
performed by^uch employees^ it can be projected that this initial focus will 
be further expanded and developed. 

• Administration/management 

Another need is the provision of graduate courses for systemcwide executive, 
management, and administrative personnel, discussed in detail in Chapter'' V of this 
Volume* Moreover, federal projects and grants are producing numerous new 
activities that must be administered and directed. Field experience is a re- 
quisite for nearly all of these posit ior > ut li^ tLLfi-rela ted graduate sf dy h«R 
been available to augment the experience of current employees. 
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• Planning and Research 

An existing and likely to continue goal of many graduate programs is to 
prepare planning, evaluation, and applied research personnel. Although con-. 
siderable demand exists for those with skills in evaluating prog-ams and 
applying research techniques to justice operational fields, such individuals 
are not often being prepared, and rarely do 'graduate degree recipients from 
sociology or psychology enter into long-term careers in police, courts, or 
correctional agencies. In addition, an examination of the majority 
of State Plans for 1976, which attempt to respond to demanding manpower dhd 
other data r.equirements promulgated by LgAA, would most certainly require sophis 
ticated data-based planning. Such new planning* demands for both federal and 
state needs would appear to necessitate new graduate training for criminal 
justice planners. 

• Juvenile Justice 

A deliberate attempt is underway nationally to encourage diversion of 
juveniles and youthful offenders from traditional methods of processing, as 
discussed in other volumes of this study. Toward that objective, it is anti- 
cipated that advanced academic emphasis will be devoted to studies of juvenile 
and youthful offenders. In many areas of the country, different types of ex- 
perimental programs are already being tested, but an objective analysis of 
the new developments is essential in planning improvements. Graduate educa- 
tion can prepare personnel for^-such analysis, evaluation, and leadership. 

The necessity for such preparation can be specifically related to the 
« '■ . 

recent Senate findings regarding the need for new juvenile justice legislation: 

' — ■ . I . ~ \ ' 

State and local conraiunities which experience directly the devdiistating 
failures of the juvenile justice system do not presently have suffi- 
cient technical expertise or adeqiiate resources to deal comprehensive? v 
with the problems of juvenile 28 



• Faculty and Instructors 

Also, as mentioned earlier, there Is a serious need tc provide college 
Instructors, as well as agency personnel In job training. In prder to cope with 
academic degree expansion and hew staff requirements, a new system must be 
designed for faculty preparation. 

The .foregoing assessment may not be all-lncluslve. But through an inter- 
disciplinary curriculum incorporating the behavioral and social sciences aud 
reinforced by selected electlves, graduate criminal justice degree programs can 
develop an Integrated approach — focusing on the issue of crime, especially in 
terms of intervention/prevention, legal and social justice, offender rehabill- 
tatlon, juvenile diversion, productive public safety delivery systems, and i^iore 
efficient management. In summary, at a time when academla is confronted with 
demands for accountability and when many traditional degrees have suf feted cut- 
backs, criminal justice graduate education appears to enjoy a unique identity 
and a relatively strong administrative position. 

C. LEEP PAkTICIPANT EDUCATION PROGRAM OFFERINGS ^ 

\- 

The preceding section identified and described some t)f the practice^, 
problems and issues, and possible future directions of the principal criminal \ 
justice program offerings. It dealt generally with five categories of programs: 
certificates, associate, bachelor's, master's and doctoral nrograms. This 
section examines the internal program offerings and student and faculty ad- 
ministration of institutions. The analysis is based upon data supplied through 
the LEEP app.lication forms submitted to LEAA for use in making J^EEP funding '\ 
allocations. The purpose of the form itself places some limitations on the 

use of the data. However , NMS established a LEEP data file from the LEEP application 

s . ' ■ . 

forms and has used the data selectively for assessments made in this section 



as well as a general asseE^snent of LEEP itself In Chapter IV. This section 
restricts itself in looking at instltucious under LEEP f ^uiding from the point 
of view of what institutions say they are doing internally in program emphasis and 
faculty and student management. 

1* Analysi s of Participant Iiaeitltutlons 

/rhe NMS assessment of LSEP application forms for FY 1976 reveals that 28.5 
percent of all institii tiona of higher education are recipients of LEEP funds 
{Table III-3). The .clear evidence that LEEP-recipients are predominantly public 
institutions (7@.8 percet^t} id no surprise. Perhaps more deserving of comment is 
the fact that sjxch a relatively sizeable proportion of LEEP schools are private ^ 
(20.2 percent). Typically, private institutions offer liberal arts and well- 
established majors for their students. While private school involvement is 
partially .explained by the fact /that major city in-service personnel are often 
in close promixity to a private institution that agrees to meet their needs » 
another explanation may well be the recent competition for students among private 
institutions. Also, the availability of LEEP funds with few institutional- 
ellgihillty restrictions has undoubtedly played a major role. In addition, the 
kinship among popular social sciences such as criminology, deviant behavior, 
and criminal justice may account for some movement of the private institution ^ 
into this applied field, mucH as may haVe occurred in social welfare, recreation, 
and other public services • 

Table III-4 indicates the growth of LEEP recirpient schools offering at 
least one criminal justice program. It should be noted that these figures r e- 
vflect colleges* ^jelf-definitions of a criminal justice program; specific criteria 
related to courfies and fatuity are probably not utilized in the determination. 
This is perhaps reflected to some extent in the slight decline in schools offering 
such programs between ];975 and 1976, fter a three-year period of steady growth. 



TABLE III-3 



NUMBER OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
RECEIVING LEEP FUNDING, 1975-76 






Total 


ReceiWng 


LEEP 


Percent of 
Total Receiv 
ing LEEP 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


All Institutions 


3,055^ 


100.0% 


871 


100.0% 


i8^5 


Public 


1,454 


47.6 


695 


79.8 


47.8 


Private 


1,^01 J 


52.4 


176 


20.2 


11.0 



Source: NMS LEEP Institutional Data File (1976). 



TABLE III-4 

NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS OFFERING AT LEAST ONE 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE PROGRAM, 1972-76 



YeSr Number of Schools 

: 1972 429 

1973 ^731 

1974 792 

1975 / 880 
. 1976 ■ 878 



^Among LEEP recipients'. 

Source: NMS LEEP Institutional Data File (1976). 



If LEU? guidelines for program. content and faculty tighten, and if tne 

i,:ademy of Criminal Justice Sciences is successful \n its effort to make program 

definition clear and precise the likelihood of a further decrease seems apparent 

2. Types of Criininal Justice Programs Covered 

LEEP file data reveal (Table 111-5) that the largest number of criminal 
justice programs are operating at the associate level (804) aiid are law 
enforcement-oriented (425), A ^ore detailed analysis of these data by degree 
level and program emphasis follows: 

• Law Enforcement 
The sizable number of programs labeled "law enforcement" is, in -large 

part, accoun^d for by the fact that most of the associate deg!rees are in law 
enforcement. This title drops rapidly in popularity at the bachelor *s, dnd 
master's degree levels. 

• Corrections * * 

At first glance, the fact that corrections has almost half^as r^ny pro- 
gram titles as law enforcement would suggest that there is an increased 
effort to identify corrections as a major topical area. However, one is re-^^^ 
— minded that" many ^fT^e-earlier^lawnenfOfi^ are now titled crim- 

inal justice, so the corrections figure may not be entirely reflective of new 
growth* - 

• Judicial ^^-^^^ \- 
The judicial area has received little attention at any level of study. 

\^ Criminpl justice " \ 

We significant number of programs with a "criminal juBtlze" title (494) 
suggests that at leastjthe^ncept of a system-wl<}e approach is becoming popular 
This is most pronounced among the universities and four-year colleges, as these, 
institutions drop the law enforcement title.-^ While this is not happening in 
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TABLE III-5 

CRmiNAL JUSTICE PROGRAMS BY SUBJECT MATTER AND DEGREE LEVEL 
ACADEMIC YEAR 1975-76 



/ 



Program Type 


All 
Degree 
Levels ' 


Associate 

Degree 
ProKrams 


Bachelor's 


Master's 


Doctorate 

I". 


All' Programs 


1,546 


804 


A 512 


200 


30 


Law Enforcement 


580 


425 




■ 21 




Corrections 


247 


'130 


75 


39 


3 


Judicial 


11 


2 


6 


3 


0 


Criminal Justice 


494 


192 


223 


. 73 


6. 


Juvenile Justice 


7 


2 


2 


3 


0 


Criminology 


45 


12 


20 


11 


2 


Other Criminal 
Justice Related 


162 


41 


53 


50 


18 








r- ■ 







Source; NMS LEEP Institutional Data File (1976). 
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the two-year colleges t£) the same extent, it has not been ignored. In fact, it 

.a ' ■ f - . , 

is very difficult to imagine how almost one-fourth of all associate degrees 

in this. field can be labeled "system-wide." Moreover, if it is true that 

qualified full-time faculty are in short supply, and that many programs have 

little ^r no relationship with courts and corrections, the availability of true 

system-wide programs seems exaggerated i^ indeed the program title is intended 

to. emphasize this system approach. 

• Juvenile ;justica 

Juvenile justice as a program title is virtually nonexistent. In 
the face of rew juvenile legislation, a fiscal commitment to new efforts aimed 
at juveniles and youth, and strong;. national statements about discretion in 
juvenile services, it may seem odd that so few colleges have identified this dis- 
tinct area of concentration, particularly since the juvenile field has long ' 
employed college gradiiates. It may be that this area of study is receiving 
attention in program course work or in the form of options, in programs with the 
more encompassing title of "criminal justice." 

• Criminology 

Probably as a result of its Ipng-standing identification with sociology 
aad its heavy research involvement in past decades, criminology isj^rgely 
absent at the two-year le^el. In fact, the academic community might vigorously 
question whether it is ^easible~or even possible-t6 award an associate degree 
in criminology, as 12 i^titutions report tliey do . Although the LEEP data 
indicate a university emphasis for this area of study, even there criminology 
. Is not particularly slgntfic'ant as a program, title. This is not to suggest 
that the. course by that label has disappeared/ but rather, that criminology 
has not expanded into a program title, particularly during the recent develop- 
ment of new crime-related programs and new system-wide degrees. 



Other .crlnlnaX justice related prof ^yamg ^--^ " 

While "criminal justice" Is the predominant label at the niaster's degree 

(J ' ' 

level, the second most frequently listed program title at that level wss \ 
"other." followed by "corrections" and "law enforcement^. " The "other" category 
nearly totals the combined law enforcement/corrections titles (50 listed as 
"other"; 60 as "law enforcement" and "corrections" combined). This suggests 
considerable difference pf opinion on program name, even at the master's level. 

One final note is the surprisingly large numbers of four-year colleges 
arfd' universities offering associate degrees in this field. Of the 804 associate 
degtee programs reported,. 148 were listed as located in four-year i^tit^tions. 

In sumi^ry, the data reflect vividly a confusion in terminology and call' 
for a consensus on definitions cf programs, emphases, and major^ so that certain 
terms begin to take on more universal meaning. Further, an institution should 
be obligated to demonstrate a system-wide capability before offering a "criminal 
justice" program. * ; . " " . 



3- Current T rends in Criminal Justice Pro prrflmq 

Otrer the past five years, it appears that changes in 'emphasis have 
been in two categories: law enforcement as a speciality and criminal justice 
as a comprehensive field of study faee Table III-6). Law enforcement showed a 
steady decline as a program title over the fiVe-year period, while cuiminal 
justice increased rather steadily. The categorie's of corrections, judicial 
administration, and juvenile justice evide^d some fluctuations- over 'the five 
years, but no strong trends; criminology profpams apparently dropped off^slightly. 

Among changes in degree level". Table lV-6 also -indicates that the onlf 
significant decrease was in certificate programs (declining from 16 percent of 
all programs in 1972 to 3 percent in 1976). As higher education in this field 
continues to move away "from the more vocat Willy oriented, practical studies 
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Zow&t<i a more con^rehenslve, professional focus, this trend undoubtedly will 
continue. Among associate dejgrees, a small relative decline .has been experienced 
slt\ce 1973 (from 54 percent to 50 percent). The number of bachelor's degree 
programs rose throughout the period. The number of bachelor's degree Is 
Increasing graduaflly (from 9 percent In 1972 to 13 percent In 1976) Indlu^.atlng a 
still upward trend.' The doctoral programs appear to bave remained fairly stable ^ 
over the pa^^t five ye^rs, reflecting a general Immobility In an area of criminal \ 



Justice where the preparation of research and t^tax^^lng personnel appears essential. 



Types of Courses f^Efered - 
* Table III-7 shows the typical course offerings at the two-year and four- 
year schools. ^As'would be expected from the previous table's Indications of 
program emphasis, law enforcement courses dominate the two-year sch^p Is /-where 
they exceed over half the offering. Again, the more broadly defined criminal 
justice cotirses which probably Include laucll introductory material and some 
systems approaches are more emphasized In the ^our-year school. Considering 
the total criminal justice sybcems concern for the Juvenile problems, the pro- 
gram offerings In this area offer some encouragement^ but not as strong as woul^ • 
be expected at the four-year level when compared. with the t?;o-year level* 

5. Academic Course Offerings Within Degree Programs ^ 
Table presents the academic courses that are normally Included 

within the degree programs offered by criminal justice schools. These pro- 
grams include degrees from the associate through the doctorate. The high i-ljr^ 
cldence of sociology/psychology courses in ail criminal justice degree^programs 
is pLrhaps indicative of the broad nature of the material with labels ' that, ; 
' reflect the entire fields of behavior and society and that are the ma jot d lis-. 
clplines of criminal justice .programs. • ^ . 



TABLE III-6 



DISTRIBUTION OF MAJOR AREAS OF EMPHASIS AND TYPES OF DEGREES 
IN CRIiNAL JUSTICE PROGRAMS (1971-1972 to 1975-1976) 



• ■ 1, 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975. 


1976 




Mer 


Peircent, 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number |] 


Percent ^-i 


'All Degree Programs 


' 1,233 


' \ ' 


i,?:5 


100.0 


1,333 


100.0 


1,509' 


100,0 


1,633 


100.0::; 


Major Areas of Currl- 
culii Empksls 




' ^; 
















Lav Enforcement 


712. 


57,7 


618 


50.0 


612 


46.0 


641 


42.5 


602 ■ 


36.9 ;! 


Corrections, „ 


186 


15,0 


189 


15.3 


192 


■14.4 


210 


13.9 


256 


15.7-1 


Judicial AMnlstration 


12 


10 ' 


10 


.8 


12 


.9 


11 




. 12 




•it 

Criminal Justice 


133 


10.8 


197 


16.0 


' " 280 


21.0 


273 


24.9 


516 


31.6 : 


Juvenile Justice 


,8 


.6 


9 


.7 


11 


.8 


11 


,7 


.7 . 


, .4 ■ 


. Crliinology ';/ 


52 


4.2 


58' 


4.7 


57 


4.3 


57 


3.8 


48 


2.9 


Other Criminal 






















Justice Related , 


' a30' 


. 10.5 


154 


12.5 


169 


12.7 


206 


13.7 


165 





Type of Degree 

■' ■ . ■ * 
f 

Certificate Programs 



Bachelor's Degrees 
Master's Degrees 
Doctorates 



199 16.1 ' 55' 4.5 

602 48.8 . 665 53,8 

302 ^24.5 ^ 358 29.0. 

105 8.5 132 10,7 

25 2.0 25 ' 2.0 



51^ 3.8 

716^ 53,7 

390 ' 31.7 

152 11,4 

24 1,8 



, 47 . 3.1 ,41 2.5. I 

795 52.7 820 50.2 1 

463 '30,7 526' 32.2 'l 

179 li,8 214 13.1 ^| 

25 1,7 32' 2.0:- 1 

— — — — -^s 



Source: IS ]M lostltutlonal' Data Pile (1976). 



TABLE III-7 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE COURSES OFFERED 
BY TYPE OF SCHOOL, ACADEMIC YEAR 1975-76 



Type of Course 


2-Year 


4-Year 


All Courses 


"100.0 


" 100.0 


Law En£orcemei[it 


53.7 


19.7 


, Corrections 


9.5 


7.3 

V 


Judicial 


.5 


.9 


Probation/Parole 


1.7 


1.2 


Juvenile Justice 


5.2 


-^4.7 


Sociology /Psycho logy 






Security 


2.2 




Criminal Justice 


8.7 


14.1 


Other 


18.5 


51.5 



Source: NMS LEEP Institutional Data File (1976). 
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TABLE III-8 , : ; - • ■ - \ ' 

PERCENTAGE DISIRIBUTIDH OF ACADEMIC COURSES WITHIN DEOREE' PROGRAMS, '' 
';: ACADEMIC-YEAR 1W5-76 • : 1 ' 



Total All; 
ilisdplladi 



AteadaiittCourBeB Offered: 



Basic 



Lav 



tratlon 



Mltlcal:Sci- 
ence 



FracClcal/ Social 
Service 




VJbtal 100.0 



: La»'Enforce)fentW:^t 100.0 

■'4, . 

100.0 



; A3idnistration 
Crlniiial . • ' 



100.0 



Juyeijile 
Jliatice 




100.0 



100.0 



16.0 


15,9 


/12.8 


■22.1 


4.6 




15.4 


9.7 

■"ci '., 


JLUl-7. 


16 2 




ifi n 


' ,. ' ■ » 

ibiV 


• ' ' li 






16.1 , 






23.5 

- ) 


' M 


'■■2.7'1 


16.9 


.' ■ ^rl2.2 


20.9 


; 17.4 ' ^ 


:i5.1 


20.9 ' 


1.2 


1.2: 


14.0 


9.3' ' 


16.8 ■ 


17.1 


12.2 


23.9 


6.0 


3.1 


12,7 


/, , ■ 
..8.3' ' 

■■■1 


21.7 


■ 10.1 


17.4 


23.2' 


1.5 


2.9 

, r 


13,0 


• • 

, 8.7 ■'•'1 


18.8, 


14.8 


10.7' 


22.8 


4.4 : 




13,4 




11.3 




,i3.0V 




'■■:-8.4' ' r 




7,7 






Perhaps the most revealing in terms of course content is the high concen- 
tration of basic and practical courses. They luvolvc approximately one- third 
of the content In all major ar^as of program emphasis. While these conditions may 
\ mean either a lack of program definition or an attempt to stress practical 
application bf the theory and essential knowledge within the formal courses, 
they do also seem to Indicate problems of course labeling and of course Im- 

maturltyV NMS field interviews with course directors indicated that as new 
approaches to a field of study emerge, they logically begin with titles such as 
"a survey of" or "intrpduction to." In time some of this contfeat gives way to, 

, more advanced courses. However, directors caution that BlnceA there l>ill always be 
utore beginning students than advanced there may always be a significant basic 
content especially in the associate and bachelor degriee programs . 



The very low incidence of political science and history in' the curriculum . 
^^ppears to reflect the fact that these departments do not seem to i^ee much re- 

latlpnshlp in their normal course offerings to. the crlioinal justice programs at 

. ' . ' = . ' ' ' _ ' . ■ ■ , ' ' ' ■" ■ * ^ ■ 

present. ' 

. " ' . ^' ' ' ■ ' 

6> Course Enrollments 

Tablie III-^ shovs the total school population enrolled in degree programs . 
as reported in the LEEP applications submitted. for 1976. This table must be used 
with caution since there may be wide variations in the ways institutions report 
enrollments. It may b^ viewed as a, genercll cehsus of student enrollments as 
institutions reported such enrollments for LEEP appllcatlop purposes. 

Several general observations can be made within these limitations. First, 
the total student population of associate degree progrc^afi is almost 4pilble the 
of the bachelor's. This indicates both the heavy reliance of criminal justice pter- 

Bonnel on the community college and the necessity for ensuring that^^ttU cgnmuaipy 

... . , ' • . \^ ■ •. . \ 

college offerings maintain a high level of quality. ^Secoiid^^ 20 states CincludlnJ 

' '. ' ' ' . • " . ■, ■ 
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' TABLE 111-9 " ^ 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED, BY STATE AND BY DEGREE PROGRAM, 

ACADEMIC YEAR 1975-76 



State 



Stated 

If^jabama . 
Ipaska''.' 
^isona: ' 
pekaiasks' 
California'. 
^iotadoL.- • • '• 
piotnnectlcut 
||eiaware . ' ' , , 
patrict of Columbia 
lltoirida; 
^|or^ia ■ 

ifiwaii ' , ' , ■ 



iols 
indlana. 
Ijjwa j' . 
.^misas. - 
pntiiqky 
iana 



t 



^pryland 
iliiss^chusetts 

tgan J. 
.^^jnfisota' , 
msiissippi 
ipuri 



ibraska, 
ida ' 
Hampshire 
j Jersey 

iERLCk V 



Students 



179,806 
3,416 
, 0 
3,306 
, 729 

■ 25,548 

1,805 
2,754 
3,096 

.848 
9,816 
V 3,727 
1,318 

454 
' 9,406 
1,397 
1,612 
1,125 

87fi 
" 1,677 

993 
4,154 

■ 9,327 
7,317 
1,976 

4,083 
350 
659 
770 
487 
6,294 
807 
11,439. 



Certificates 



Associate Bachelor Master 
Degrees , Degrees , Degrees 



3,427 
0 
0 
0 
0 

845- 
- 0 
0: 
0 

319 

:33 
22^. 
'4 
0 

16 

,0 
1 

: 0 
0 
0 
0 

11 
0 

31 

,0 

0 

r. • 0 

^ 0 
0 
0 
130 

0, 



105,653 
1,248 
0 

2,280 
539' 
ll7,943 
-833 
1,238 
661 
232 
7,983 
1,613 
. 364 
193 
6,357 
894 
. 987 
830 
248 
, 5.99 
; 693, 
3,595 
4,932 
■4,904 
, 1,253 
667 
21,12 
40 



28 
655 

a . 

3,441 
366 

.;j,3eE-:;-,.; 



59,308 
2,025 
0 

' 632 
190 

5,434 
-"635 

I4 237 

2,435 
29.7 

1,52^ 

1,825 
585 

'261- 



2,326 
478 
324 • 
295 
427 

1,078 
308 
360 
4,086 

2,027 
671 
959 

1,638 



10,683,. 
143 
0 
394 



400 

U5, . . 
460, 
2,723 

:-..:,428. 



v|:^335. 
279 



276 
250 
258 

— 0^ 



207 
25 

300 
0 

203 
0 

. -0 
188 
J09'" 
355 
52 
65 
263 



231 • 



TABLE III-9 
(contliiued) 



State 



Students 



, ' Associate Bachelor 

Certlficatep ^8^«fi? Degrees 



Master 
Degrees 



Carolina ; t 
Ddcota I 

loma . ' 

lylvania ^ 
e Island 



2,059 
311 
6,555 
2,913 

7,274 

—840^ 



0 

- d 

20 
IS 
0 

i,848 

— 



•1,61§ # 

••25^"' 



"Gairblina 
Dakota 
essee 




mt 
.n^a 
y^ngton 
yirglnlaX 
insiii 



2,465 
775 
3,653 
13,429 
1,^893- 
438 
3^242 
3,383' 
-1,042 
2,078 
39 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

-O- 
133 
0 
0 
Q 
0 




puree: NMS ^Ue8i(1976)v 
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,;.jj*fe Distrait of Columbia) report more criminal justice students in their bachelor^ s 
programs jthan in their associate programs* Very logically this includes some 
states^hat have not developed extensive networks of community colleges (e.g., 
Utahv/New Hampshire^ New Mexico) as well as states where the state university 
pro^^des the sole,, major, and most convenient educational opportunity (e.g.^ 
Delaware, Mississippi, Idaho). Third, the table indicates the heavy commitment of 

. Calif oraia to the commi:nity college and the resultant accessibility of criminal 
justice programs to in-service personnel. The associate degree availability 1^ 
, likewise reflected in the probable commitment to move on to enrollment in . 
bachelor's program^. ^ 

Third, the reported figures indicate very little activity in the certificate I 

. area eWept in about five states, especially Pennsylvania. Fourth, enrollment in - 

' : ■ — : ' '■ ' ^ " , ' • ^ 

masters' degree progtams are less than one-fifth of total bachelors deg|ree~^nrollmentfiu^ 
^Considering the level of bar^helor's enrollment in Massachusetts', the mastery's 
enrollments are small by coi^par^son. 

7, Conclusions 

/Twenty-eight percent of all institutions of higher education in the country 
are recipients of LEEP funds. The largest number of criminal justice programs are 

at the asso ciate level and are still hea vily lav enforcement nr-f^nMiH; Af thf> '— 4^ 

:bachelor*s level law enforcement and criminal, justice appear to be the qiost .3 
frequently used program titles. However, there seems to be no consensus _ith 
x^egard tq program terminology. These changes have occurred in types of degrees 
offered: certificates are declining, associate degrees have remained relatively 
stable, bachelor's and master's degrees are increasing steadily,- and doctorates 

t 

have remained ye^ 'stabile. 

Subject matter^Bovered „in the undergraduate programs is , primarily law 
. <anf orceiment-oriented , _fpll<^ed by" corrections in thfe twq-year programs and 



criminal Justice In the four-year programs, perhaps reflec'tlng a tendency 

to move toward a systems approach. The heavy dominance of basic and practical 

applied courses pojLnts to the need for more advanced, upper-dlvlslon curriculum 

development. 

The large n?imber of criminal justice students studying, at the associate 

degree level indicates a need to concentrate quality evaluations of curriculum 

^ ' ■* . . . * " • ■ 

offerings, student services, and faculty preparation on schools offering associate 
degrees. ^ . 

D.^ FIELD ANALYSIS OP CRIMINAL JUSTICE PROGPAMS ' ^ . 

The previous section indicates the curriculum activities and student 
participation in criminal justice programs as reported by institutions submitting 

V 

T.EEP application forms. This section is an assessment of 26 schools (13 communit y 
colleges and 13 four-year institutions) visited by NMS during 1975. (The methods 

used In conducting these field interviews are described and the schools visited 

" • ■ • - . ■ 

are listed in Appendix D. 
^ ' The purpose of the in-dr^pth interviews with program dire^ctors was to obtain 
fltst-hand information about .some of the Issues -and problems raised :about schools 
offering criminal, jtistice programs and/ to c<mpare the schools v^ terms 
y of their course admlnistration> student enrollment > and, faculty'^admlnlst r ation — " 
xvlth other J.nformation available from LEEP forms emklysis and expert panel judgment. ; 
» The*" results of the field survey supply information only about the 26 institutions 
V visited and cannot be considered as representative of all\. colleges and universities j.; 
- with' criminality programs. They are, therefore, a suimnary profile of how 26 \ 

/ institutions administer their programs. ? 

The 'following subheadings correspond generally to the major areas of Inquiry . 
: of the fiel^ survey. "\ 



1. Advisory Bo^ardw 

Perhaps one of the most visible » direct links between academic institutions 
and the criminal justice field is the^ advisory bodrd~ja group of criminal justice 
practitioners serving the, educational program. In view of their greater interest 

^ in responding to the lower-division educational needs of in-service personnel; 
it is not surprising to find that community , colleges are more heavily committed 
to the use of advisory boards than four-year Institutions. All of the community 

, college respondents to the NHS on-site survey indicated that an advisory board 
exists at their institutions; about half of the responding fow-^year universities 

'^ reported having such a board. In addition, commxmity colleges reported .more • 

, frequent use of their advisory boards — over 75 petcent indicating that board 
meetings occur at least' annually, whereas only 30 percent of universities with 
advisory boards reported s«ch-frequent_meetings^ In describing the representa- 

^^tlon on the board, community colleges and universities gave almost identical 



responses, with the most frequently mentioned representation being from^law 

enf orc^m^t' and corrections agencies . o . 

2.' Claiss Schediiling . 

In yi^w of " the shift work common to employees in the criminal Justice 

fietdy class scheduling hi.s been a problem throughout the years of criminal 

Judticci. progrjud development. Alternating time schedule^ (i.e.^ of fering a course 

twice during the day so that either class may be attended, to accommodate swiiig 

shifts) and off-camptis courses are two methods used for coping with scheduling 

. • .,- ' 

problems* p- 

.*< . . . . " . 

Among survey respondents, 75 percent of the community colleges and 25 

percent, of the universities reported of fering courses* on alternating time* 

8chedul)bs; ttie community colleges reported more off-^campus courdes than univer-- 

sltiea ^Id. The differences between these tjrpes of institutions are not ^ 
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8uri)ri8ing, since they have different missions and serve different audiences. 
The community college can afford to introduce courses more quickly, especially > 
through the use of part-time instructors, as a result of its greater/ institutional 
-^exibility. Universities, on the other hand, usually need longer planning time 
for qourse scheduling, use fewer part-time faculty members, and t^rpically incur 
far greater instructional cotjts — all mitigating against^ scheduling flexibility 
Htid course mobility. 

All the four-year institutions surveyed did, howevAr, tend to offer directed 
individual study and independent study course options (compared with less than 
50 percent of community colleges). "~Such" courses are generally consider!<^d upper- 
level, requiring relatively sophisticated, motivated, and self-starting students 
for successful cotitplet^on. 

3. Ctedit for Training and Experience in Criminal Justice Degree Prog ra ms 
An often critical issue among educators has been the differe^ntiation be- 
tween training and education. There Is an overlapping of these types of _ 
learning opportunities in criminal justice .programs.^ As training academies 
seek to upgrade their offerings through enhanced instructional and other re- 
sources, many turn to local educational ipstitutions. This is reflected in 
the fact that almost three-fourths of the community Icolleges and less than 
one-half of uiilversltles reported administering some training for criminal 
Justice agencies (most frequently for police; second^ for corrections). More- 
over, as efforts ttf upgrade training academies improve them to the^point that 
the quality of instruction approaches that offered by educational^n§i:irttrtrons, 
the issue of credit for training emerges. The NMS found that this issue had 

. • ■ ' . • . . . 

-been- discussed thoroughly enough that, in law enforcement at least, the poli- 

•n- •' • . '. • ,. 

cies on giving credit for training are increasingly acceptable to both academ- ' 
idians and ijractitioners (e.g., direct affiliation and formal liaison of train- ' \ 
ing activities with an academic institj^^^)* 
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The criteria used by community colleges and universities for certifying 
such training programs for college credit were: course length and content, 
teachers' credentials, testing and grading procedures, and requtsred cjoursework. 
Seventy-five percent of the community colleges and 30 percent of- the univer- " 
sities surveyed reported awarding credit for training that an agency provides 
'for its personnel. - . • \, 

In addition to an individual college or university ayard of credit ^^6r \^ 
programs and^ courses sponsored by noncollegiate organizations, the Ameri:can \^:. 
\ Council on Education and the University of the State of New York jointly sponsor 
a program of formal revi^ of educational programs and courses conducted in ndh- 
collegiate settings. Such programs and courses are normally evaluated and 
credit rcrcommendations > are developed to Ruide colleges and universities 
as they consider awarding credit to indiv^.duals who have completed nonqol^giate 
instrui^lon. The endeavor is to provide academic trecognition and to' motivate 
students to enroll in formal postsecondary programs of study. The Police - 
Recruit Training Program of Suffolk County, New York is an example of this 
i^ffott^^'^ ^ . . 

On the horizonr^In~^crlminal_4H^5f^^^^ ittany other fleldis, is 

the issue of credit for career experience. In the NMS-sur^ey, 50 percent of 
the community colleger and universities reported involvemfent with certifying^ 
experience, either for credit, to substitute for a course, or both*^^ Th^ 
criteria normally used are student's type of experience, performance, written 
test, and interview adequacy. As this concept becomes ^ore acceptable ^nd 
measurable, :lt is likely to play an important role in a field of study such as 
criminal Justice which has so many adult students with prior work experience. 
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4» Placeiaent Servlcet> * . • , ^ 

In an area of academic study as career-oriented ^s^rlmlnal justice, 
placemeffit of s^udisnts upon graduation becomes a far more critical Issue than 
may be the case In traditional liberal arts endeavors. 

Results X>f the; acadeklc Institution survey shown Irx Table III-IO tended 
tp. show greatest placement success with private security end law enforcement 
agencies, and greatest difficulty with placement In criminal Justice pJLannlng 
and correi;tlonal agencies.. It might seem surprising that universities would 
report placement concerns over the planning field, since planning agencies 
traditionally require a minimum' of a bachelor's degree. But this Is an en- 
deavor ne;y to criminal Justice, and It may be that few new graduates are suf- 
rlclently skilled to^repr^esent themselves as competent planners. 

In corrections, many i^ilversltles have been teaching treatment and thera- ^ 
peutic skills through sociology and social work. But current criminal Justice 

Students may well be aspiring more to administrative and managerial roles thaxi 

/ ■ ' ■ ■ ' ■ ' . / ■ \ 

to tVeatoent;, and tKey may be adverse to starting qut "at the bottbm" in the . 

ccrrectidnal: officer. role, as is so often recommenced by correctionaI\ieader9 ; 

•Success in dealing with private security and law enforcement agencies, ^.^Mecially 

— .. ■ ' • " ' ■ ' ■ : * . ^-■■■■ v^^.. 

on the part of the community college, could have been antleipated, since 'that 

. * . ' ' ' ■ \ y- Tii ^ 

hais been the strength of the community college .moviement in this field for over a 

^ , ^ ■ ^ , A - - . ■ ■ 

decade. Involvement with these types of agencies "Ihas likely been promoted also 
by physical proximity, ' whereas in the case of corrections, employing agencies \ 

may be quite a^ distance from educational institutions. 

• ' "• ■ .. * . . ' . ' ■■ 

* ■ - '. , ?• , ' ■ ■ , 

5. . Ijatemahips 

Closely related to the operation of placement services within criiininal 

Justice educational programs is the availability of field experience for pre- 

, - ' • ''^ ' . ■■ ' ' 

■ • ■ • ■ " ' , ' ■■ ■ ' 

service students — some 'type of ' arrangement for on-tthe-job experience related 
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TABLE III-IO 



COLLEGE SUCCESSES IN PLACEMENT EFFORTS IN THE LAST TWO YEAES U973-75^ 

WITH CRIMINAL JUSTICE AGENCIES 



Types o£ Agencies 



Community Colleges 



Universities 



Total 



Law En£orcesent 



Not applicable 
. Successful 
Marginally successful * 
Considerable difficulty 

Corrections 

.. Not applicable 
Successful. 

Mar'ginally successful 
Considerable difficulty 



19% 
50 
25 
5 



60 
'25 
8 
6 



18% 
55 - 
24 
3 



20 
48 

ih 

14 



19% 

53 

25 



40 
37 
13 
10 



Courts • 

Not applicable . 83^ 

Successful 13 

Marginally* successful " 0 

Considerable difficulty 4 

Criminal. Justice Planning — - 

Not apft 11 cable • 83 

, Successful ■ 8 

itarglnally-successf ul ' 8 

. C,cmslderabl(e difficulty 6 



64 

23 
9 
5 



36 
27 

18 
18 



74 
17 



■60 
18 
9 
13 



Private Security 
Not- applicable 

Successful 50. 
Marginally successful"" 33' 
: "Considerable difficulty 0 



18 
82 
0 
0 



18 
66 
17 
0 



Source: NMS Fl^ld Survey of Educational Institutions (1975) . 
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teethe stuient's occupational goals. Through careful selection of agencies, 
an Internship en provide the student with a variety of experiences of signi- 
ficant educational value. 

Table III-ll Indlcatjes that almost all of the universities surveyed had - 
Internship programs, and Table III-12 Indicates the agencies most likely to 
receive Itftems for tralnliig. The police and corrections agency receptivity is 
somewhat to be expected. The high Incidence of Juvenile agency participation^ 

' in view of the rising Juvenile problems, Is encouraglngr 

• ' '31" ■ 

There are, however, difficulties inherent in the internship activity. 

Many youthful college students have never before had to accept the structure 

and regulated procedures that they encounter in their placement experience. 

The temptation to question intensely and even challenge their new surroundings 

ever-present; the situation can become awkward unless the agency and, . 

. y^ecif Ically, internship supervisors are accu^omed to outsiders In their 

^/ midst. 

Educatora reported to NMS interviewers that many interns also Indicate 
that little official time is devoted to looking after them and, in fact, 
: they were figuratively taught to swim by being thrown in. Despite careful Uni- 
versity/^ v^ncy planning, it is nonetheless likely that time allotted to the 

^ ' ' '■ ■ ' . . ■ ■ ^ • 

care, ani^ nurturing of college seniors can be* minimal at best, particularly In 

some of the biggest, busiest organizations. Fortunately, there are some 

.exceptions (e.g., Los Angeles Sheriff's Department and the Dade County,, 

- * . . . , • ' ■ . ■ 

Florida, Departmeiit of Public Safety), where formal internship arrangements are set 

into motlpn each summer, with full-time coordinators for nationally .sel^cteil 

.- ■ ■ ■ ♦ ' 

and screened university seniors. . 

■.' ■•"«*• '■■ • '■ 

Another academic dilemma is how to evaluate or grade internships.^ The 

college faculty member may know the agency well, may visit it on a scheduled 
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TABLE III-ll 



EXISTENCE OF AN INTERNSHIP PROGRAM THAT PLACES STUDENTS - 
IN CRIMINAL JUSTICE AGENCIES 



Co mmunity Colleges Universities Total 





Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Yes . 


8 


62 


11 


92 


12 


. 76 


No 


5 


. 38 


1 


8 


6 


•24 


Total 


13 


100 


12 


100 


18 


100 



Source: NMS Field Survey of Edi«catlonal Institutions (1975). 



TABLE III-12 

TYPES OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE AGENCIES IN WHICH^ INTERNS ARE PLACED' 



Agencies Community Colleges Universities ^otal 



Police 


7 


11 


13 


Corrections 


5 


11 


. 16 


Courts ^ 


0 


7 


7 


Juvenile 


3 


,10 


13 


Other governmental agency 


1 


8 " 


9 


Private (Industrial/retail 


2 


.■ ;. 5 


7 


security) 








Other 


,0 


5 


5 











^Multiple responses prohibit calculation of percentages. 
N » 8 community colleges; 11 universities. ' 

Source: NMS Field SurVey of Educational Institutions (1975) ♦ 



basis, and may even meet the Intern In the agency setting. But there Is always 
the possibility of a scholastlcally unsuccessful field experience in spite 
of efforts to Insure variety of asslgni^ents and necessary organization feed- 
back. Too often, the -?,gency evaluates the student In the extremes: very 
positively becausie he or she paid attention, was little trouble, and compiled 
well with all menial tasks; or negatively because he or she did not perform 
in the traditional manner expected of all "employees," did not accept a dress' 
code as prescribed, or challenged standard operating procedure Instead of 
conforming to it. 

Following the student's field experience, there is a need to Interpret 
that experience objectively. This is perhaps the greatest shortcoming of 
today's criminal justice internship. It is often not feasible to return student 
to a formal debriefing course, since their schedules hav6 other priorities. 
The addition and much-needed extra benefit of formal college/agency sessions 
following internships might become the ultimate means for improving college 
courses by reflectl^ng the realities of the field. 

Fina|lly, educators pointed out that internships can and do frequently lead 
to employment in the agencies where the students originally worked. Volume IV 
of this rciport also shows that internships in prosecutors and defenders* off ices 
frequently become a priority lAeans for employment for aspiring lawyers. 

6. j elatlipnships with Criminal Justice Agencies ^and Other Academic In- 



gtitutions 



Table 



III-I2 showed that academic institutions had their best relation- 



ships with! law enforcement agencies in the placement of interns. Table IXI-13 
shows this I same relatlonshp -maintained with respect to acceptance of college 

■.-1 ■ .1 ■ " ■ ■ , - - , ■ 

course offerings. 1 



TABLE III-13 



RESPONDENTS' EVALUATIONS OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEH tHEIR PROGRAM OFFERINGS 

AND LOCAL CRIMINAL JUSTICE AGENCIES 

■> ' ' ' . . 



College Course 


Community 


r Colleges 


Universities 


Total 


urxenngs 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percvjnt 


Law Enforcement 














Mutually beneficial 


13 


100 0 




77.0 


23 


88.0 


Problems exis t 


0 




2 


15.0 


2 


'8-.0 


Not applicable 


0 




1 


13.0 


1 


4.0 


Total 


13 


100.0 


13 


100.0 


26 


100.0 


Corrections 














Mutu&lly beneficial 7 


54.0 


9 


75.0 


16 


64.0 


Problems exist 


0 




2 


17.0 


2 


8.0 


Not applicable 


6 


46.0 


1 


8.0 


7 


28.0 


Total 


13 


100. 0 


12 


100.0 


25 


100.0 


Courts 














Mutuall/ beneficial 3 


23.0 


6 


50.0 


9 


36.0 


Problems exist 


0 




0 




0 




Not applicable 


10 


77.0 


6 


50.0 


16 


64.0 


Total 


13 


100.0 


12 


100.0 


25 


100.0 



Source: NMS Field Survey of Educational Institutions (1975). 
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Such relationships coula be expected elrice criminal Justice programs most 
often originated with heavy law enforcement program emphasis. These programs 
generally have a rather lengthy history ot dealing with law enforcement agencies 
and, hence, more time to resolve differences and develop meaningful, amiable 
relationships. 

In general, few problems In dealing with corrections agencies were re- ' 
ported, although educational Institutions appeared ambivalent as to whether 
to classify relations with corrections as "mu^^ually beneficial" or "not appli- 
cable." This seems to indicate that among those institutions that have devel- 
oped such liaisons, things appear to be running smoothly, but that not all 
institutions have made positive efforts to establish the same type of relation- 
ships with corrections agencies as they have with law enforcement agencies. 

As for relationships with the courts, these are not yet well-developed » 
Since the courts would traditionally be expected to have educational liaisons 
with the established law schodls rather than with the relatively new criminal 
justice programs, this is not surprising. 

a» Articulation . Beyond relationships with the criminal justice 

agencies themselves, the establishment of coordinating mechanisms between 

the two distinct types of institutions offering criminal justice programs 

(two- and four-year) is essential to the avoidance of transferability and 

duplication problems. The articulation issue was not created by law enforce- - 

ment/crimlnal justice programs and, in fact, is not now serious^ but it is 
32 

still an issue. 

The two-year schppl engaged in career-oriented, occupational educaitlon 
intends to prepare someone for work and, thus, must deliv^sr saleable skills^. 
Transfer' ability was simply not a high priority. Yet, the commutilty college* 
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does not wish to see the assodv t-c degree recipient penalized when he or she 
pursues further educational opporn. . "lea. 

Based upon the limited on-site < \rveyy It appears that the transfer Issue 
may not be as controversial as It may have been In the past. With three-fourths 
of the comnxunlty colleges reporting that all of their criminal justice associate 
degree curriculum is designed to be transferable, and about the same reporting 
no difficulty in the past two years (1973-75) with the transfer of credits fiom 
their programs to four-year institutions, the community colleges surveyed appear 
to be working out, acceptable transfer arrangments for their students. 

Although almost three-fifths of the universities surveyed indicated that 
they had rejected cc'?rses from two-year institutions for credit withlii the last 
two years (1973-75), the rejected c^^urses were primarily described as being 
vocational skill training and, therefore, presumably not rejected arbitrarily. 
Most universities indicate that the two-year credit tran«fer issue virtually 
dpes not exist or entails only a few problems. ^ 

The type of articulation agreement reported by both as currently in existence 
and recommended by respondents as workable for future transferability and dupli- 
cation problems involved some Infoxmal understinding or coordination. Respondents 
in the NMS interviews suggested the following solutions for transferability 
and duplication patterns: 

• Informally coordinate between schools (preferred solution) 
■ • Make written agreements between schools 

• Change coimnunity college courses to make thiem more acceptable 

• Reduce C3 coursework at the community pollege level 

• Establish a system for program accreditation 
Ihst^Xutfbns appear unwilling to enter into and be bound by state-imposed 
restrictions. But aa more students enroll in low-cost commtinity colleges and 



desire to dontinue beyond the associate level, there may^ be more pressure to 
formalize and expedite thet process, possibly at the dtate level. 

a. Accreditation , There are various definitions and explanations of 

the process and the functions of accreditation. The Council on Postsecondary 

Accreditation (COPA) explains the function and process In the following manner: 

Accreditation denotes, that there has been a third-party examination 
and evaluation^ usually by peers, through some mutxially agreed-upon 
process In order to arrive at a quality determination of that which 
Is being examined. The results of that assea^ment are then made 
publicly available as an Indication to all Interested, parties of ^^^33 
quality that was perceived and^attested to by disinterested parties. 

As criminal justice agencies hkye/^ecotiie Increasingly aware of the need 
to upgrade the qualifications of their personnel, the Implementation of 
criminal justice academic programs at institutions of higher education has 
proliferated throughout the country. Incei^t;ive for the establishment and 
expansion of such programs has been provided by several, sources: prer-service 
students demanding more relevant, career-cMented educational curricula; in- 
service studcnats. encouraged by ageacy supervisors and/c^r incentive pay pro- 
grams; and-the ayailability of federal tuition funds through the Law Enforce-, 
ment Education Program (LEEP) . 

The national association of criminal justice academicians, the Academy 
of Criminal Justice Sciences, recently (1976) published Accreditation Guide- 
lines for Postsecondary Criminal Justice Education Programs in an attempt ^ to 
distinguish betwe^i^, qualit^'^crimlnal justice academic programs and those that 
are merely taking advantage of extensive student interest, federal tuition 
funds, and' t|^e absence of accteditation requlrementis in this field. Appendix E 
contains 'an an^ysls of the accreditation problem by. the 1976-77 President 
of the Acadcnny, . Gordon Mlsner, and treats in detail the Academy's proposals. 
The ACJS 8tandard$ are also discussed in Chapter IV of this volume. 



7 . Student Enrollinent 

, There are a nuznber of reasons for pursuing higher education In criminal 

> 

jQstlce. Students may enroll In anticipation pf future educational require- 
ments being adopted. More often » enrollment Is due to continuing education 
momentum that exists In many agencies ^ often encouraged by one particular 
administrator. Incentive pay plans and L££P assistance have Increased 
enrollments. Subtle or not-so-subtle promotion Influences may accrue to those 
known to be Improving themselves. Then top^ enrollment could be the result 
of a desire for greater Job satisfaction and^ perhaps , the hope of providing 
better service. ^^{\' 

a* Admissions Requirements . In the 1^50 'a^ police science programs 
t3rpli:ally had admission requirements rao2li^;£^<3m successful completion of a 
physical examlnatjLbn to criminal record cleairances, making enrollment similar 
to Joining a lav enforcement agency. Opposition to 'this grew, ^especially with 
thedevStopmeatL.^ positions that do not necessarily Involve sworn duties* 
Also 9 the lack of standard entrance requirements among law enforcement agencies 
aided the departure from these common but not universal standards. 



Today there are few enrollment restrictions in criminal Justice education, 
and, unlike certain health career fields of study, access is x}pt even limited 
by enrollment quotas resulting from faculty and equipment restrictions. This 
Is largely reflected in the data obtained by the NMS from institutiotis of 
higher education! Student acceptance rates, for criminal Justice programs, cal- 
culated on the baai&^of 1975 applications azid acceptances in each type of degree 
program for the 26 Institutions visited, are as follows: associate, 80 percent 
(265 applldltlons, 211 acceptances); bachelor's, 88 percent (97 applicants, 85 
accept^mces); and graduate, 91 percent (34. applicants, 31 acceptances). 



When asked to compare the entrance requirements for the criminal justice 
program with those of other programs at their institutions, community college 
respondents unanimously agreed that their standards are the same as those of 
other programs* While acceptance of four-fifths of all bachelors' applicants 
may seem to' be a high rate, the survey included state colleges under defini- 
tion of "university," which may have tended to increase the rate slightly. 
In addition, the effect of community college transfers into four-year programs 
must be considered in reviewing the acceptance rate. It is likely that success- 
ful : two-year graduates are viewed more favorably than entering freshmen V7he 

''have not yet proven college-level ability, thus tending to inflate the college 
admission rate. Most surprising may be the high acceptance rate at the graduate,^ 

'^level (91 percent). The exceedingly small number of institutions and students 
involved in calculating this figure leaves it open to considerable question. 
However, the universities included rin this study generally had a short history 
of experience: with graduate education and were, therefore, likely 'giving it 
extra attention. In fact, since they probably had not had sufficient numbers 
of applicants yet to determine the best method for ..assessing later success in 
a graduate program, it is possible that they were admitting most applicants in 
an attempt to gain experience foi: use in determining future rejections. Finally, 
the high acceptance figures^ at both the bachelor's and graduate level at 
universities may also reflect their entrance standards, since somewhat oyer 
three-fourths reported the same standards for the criminal justice program as for 
entrance int^ other programs at theii:\ins tit ut ions. They laAy also, however, bey^ 
a result of heavy in-service, pf^rt-timeXevening student enrollments, since such 
individuals can be admitted as "speciral students," affecting admission statistics 



for the whole crimlxial justice program. 



\ 

\ 
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b» Student Population Characteristics ♦ The largest concentrations 
of part-time students were reported at the associate and graduate level. This 
Is to be expected^ since the community college addresses the Initial educational 
demands of In-servlce personnel, whereas universities largely attract students 
entering directly from high school, and by the time tjie student Is ready to 
embark on graduate studies, he or she has usually obtained employment. 

7ew difference were perceived between In-servlce and pre-servlce 'students, 
except that in-service students were more likely than pre-servlce to be 
rated as superior to the general student body in "level of maturity," "llkell-* 
hood of graduating," and "career motivation." Since in-service students are 
usually older, it is natural that they should hove received higher maturity 
rankings. Apparently, age also denotes dedication and motivation^ which are te- 
flected in the higher rating for "likelihood at graduating." 



Tables III-14 and III-15 addresp the question of women and minorities. 
Educators were asked hojw the percentages of pre-servlce female and minority 

3 ' ... - - - 

--./'■'■. ■ " 

T^LE,III-l/» • , 

COMPARISON OF THE PERCpNTAGE OF 1974-75 PRE- SERVICE WOMEN 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE MAjbRS WITH THE 1972-73 ACADEMig YEAR 





^ i . 

Community Colleges . 


Universities 


Total 




Number ^ 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Current percentage 
higher 


10 


83% 


10 


83% 


■ ■ 20 


83% 


Currei|t per'^centage 
lower 


0 




0* 




0 




Both percentages the 
same 


2 


17 


, i. 

' 2 ' 


17 : 


4 


17 


Total 


12 

1 •. 


100 


12 


100 


24 


100 



Source: NMS Field 



Survey of Educational Institutions (1975). 
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students have changed since the 1972-73 school year. An Increase in* female 
enrollments was reported by 83 percent of community colleges and universities; 
an Increase In minority enrollments was Indicated by '5.8 percent of the community 

colleges and 33 percent of the universities. 

- ■ « 

Without comparable data on student characteristics In other types of 

professional programs. It Is difficult to adsess the Increases In enrollments. 

In general. It Is possible that the considerable recent Increases In career 

opportunities and conditions have attracted larger numbers of pre-servlce 

women and minority students. As juvenile services. Including d\2centrallzed 

>rrectlonal activities, receive Increasing attention. It Is likely that the 

appeal of this field, to women Is enhanced. Tfie- pendulxm has swung from 

discouraging women majors to actively... encouraging^-them — all largely duetto" 

^programs administrators* and faculties* perceptions of women* s.emplojrabllltye 

'Likewise, minority group Increases can perhaps be traced to the considerable 

attention that such potential criminal justice students are receiving through 

career promotion efforts In the various criminal^ justice agencies. 
^ ' TABLE III- 15 

^ COMPARISON OF THE PERCENTAGE OF 1974-75 PRE-SERVICE MINORITY 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE MAJORS WIT& THE 1972-73 ACAD^TiC YEAR 



. wot 





Conmmnlty 
ColleKes 


Universities 


Total 




Number | 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Nimber 


Percent 


current percentage 
' higher 


7 


58% 


4 


, 33% 


11 


46% 


Current percentage 
lower 


2, 




0 




2 


8 ' 


Both ;.)ercentage8 
the same 


3 


25 


8 


67 


11 


46 


Total 


12 


100 


12 


100 . 


24 


loo 
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Source: NMS Field Survey of Educational Institutions (1975) • 



c« Student Services > Among instltutlonsr surveyed by the NMS, all 
coiamunity colleges and all but two universitlas indicated that career coxmsel- 
ing is available for their criminal justice students, with over half of the 
coiamunity colleges and universities offering such services within the criminal 
justice program (rather than through an institution-wid^ counseling office). 
When indicating how academic counseling was provided, both two- and four-year 
institutions mentioned, assignment of criminal justice instructors cs counselors 
most frequently, closely followed by provision of counseling through a college- 
wide office, , 

i. 

d. Conclusions > 23a&c*.d upon the NMS intervievrs with criminal jvstice 
educators, the followins: obserya :ions are made. Expansion of criminal justice 
program enrollments will be inevitably linked to increases In entrance and pro- 
motion standards in criminal justice agencies. As more departments demand one 
or two years o:^ higher education for entrance, the institutions that produce a 
quality applicant will become more secure. This has already happened in nursing, 
social services, dental hygiene, medical technology, and other fields in which 
credentials depend on two years of academic ^reparation. Mien one considers the 
potential for academic involvement in correctional officer upgrading— particu- 



larly in counseling and treatment functions, jail staff improvement ^ and the 
gradual evolution of probation/parole assistants — there seem to be many program 
and enrollment expansion possibilities^ \ . 

K student mix will continue, with in-service personnel participating to 
the extent that they are encouraged by LEEP; and rewarded by pay. increments or 

* promotion prerequisites. Since standards ^^d salaries are tiot. remaining at- a" 
standstill, the younger present employees will remain In the educational « pipe- 
itlne. iThe oyen younger, pre-service students should be encouraged by new entrance 
requirements, or because they arfe women or minority^ group members who can in- 
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crease their potential, or because agency leadership strongly endorses continuing 
education after Itigh school* This encouragement may come formally , through a 
cadet program and carefi: development plan, or Informally, through counselors, 
media, and career guidance. ^ ; 

8. Program ?aculty ^ 



a. Faculty Credentials and Salary Levels . Amopg the institutions 
included iu the NHS academic survey, there appears to be substantial agreement 
between existing faculty credentials' and those recommended by the guidelines ^ 
of the Academy of Criminal Justice Sciences: ACTS recommends a T"1n1pp«n of a j 
lav or master's degree for undergraduate faculty and a doctorate for graduate 
__Jaculty. The majority of both tvo-^ear (83 percient) and fbur^year (62 perceiif ) 
; ' In^^titutions agreed in the NMS survey that a master's degree would be the 

academic level which would be i^uired for. an incoming criminal Justice faculty 
.^^ember at the rank of assistant professor* It must be noted, however^ that 

17 p^l^cent of responding community colleges^ indicated that they were willing to- 

.... . ■ • ' ( ■ ^ ' ' . . 

require only the bachelor's degree, and 38 percent of t^e universities listed: 

• t)^e doctorate as, required at their institution* A Ph*Dv is commonly required ' 
for the rank p(i assistant profesFior at a toiiversity In many' other fields *"" 

The mean starting salary for such an individual ;«/as reported as $12,836 
by community colleges and $13,227 by universities* Comparing criminal Justice 
starring salaries with those offered by other ilepartments in their schools, 
75 percent, of the conmniid^ty colleges and 46 percent of the* universities ranked 
the criminal justice facuJ^ty's starting figure "about the same," \^ile 54 p^r'^ • 
^ cent of the.>uniyjersities and 2^>percent of tha community colleges ranked th^l^ 

• programs figure as "higher than pther^dep^rtments*" 



^ . b. Selection 'Criteria and Degree Preferences , -On a scale of one 

to five, participants were requested to rate the order of , desirability of ; 
certain faculty cf iteria. Two- and four-year institutions were generally in 
agreement > with regard, to the^.r perspective of the value of the factors listed: 

• Academic credentials were considered high in the rankings of 

both community colleges (58^^ percent) ' and univarsitlee (83 percent) . 

• Relevance cf an applicant's acadiemlc field to criminal justxce 
was likewise rated high by both community colleges (75 percent) 
and universities (67 percent) ..' «. ^ 

• Prior research experience wa§^ ^ated; low ^b^ community colleges 
, (100 percent) and urilvers^^ti^s^^^^ 

Opinion regarding the desirability of prior criminal justice 

■-. ■ . - A . " , ./ \ 

occupational experience was relatively evenly divided, with, 5j0 /! . 

' . percent of the community colleges and 33 percent of th^ uniy^rslileiB 

rating it high, and 25 percent of the community colleges an^ toeiFcent 

of the universities rating it low. ^ W \\ 

Th^ low rating giyen teaching experience is somewhajt surprising; perhaps 1^1^ ^^ 

. reflects the backgrounds of thosev interviewed, most of whom were prior- \'. 

\ ^ ; / ■ ■ \^ 

.criminal justice practitioners and not products of previous/ teaching or re- \ 



search-orientiSd positions. Although''~coo^ colleges mj^^ght have been ex- 



pected, to give prior research experience a low priority, /in view of the fact 

that two-year programs rarely are research oriented, tb'e university rejection of 

■ .. ■ • ' / 

this factor is surprising. It ma^r be a result of the/ fact that criminal justice- 

jrela^ed research programs are a fairly recent development in universities coveired 

by the survey, or it may again be due to the b'ackgr^punds of those interviewed- 

Even wheh asked what they believed to be the Minimum degree level full-' 

" ;time criminal justice faculty members should, poss^^ss, the majority of comn^unlty 
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colleges (85 percent) and universities (62 percent) were in agreement that 
it should be the master's level. However, opinions were sharply divided on 
the issue of whether or not a shortage of candidates exists at this level: . 
77 percent of the community colleges did not perceive such a 3hortage; 69 
percent of .the universities did. Likewise, when asked to assess whether there 
' is a shortage of candidates^ with appropriate academic specialization at the 
minimum degree level, opinions were again diverse: 69 percent of the community 

^ colleges did not perceive such a shortage; 85 percent cf the universities did. 

* Responses were soittewhat more in agreement on the question' of whethet there is :. 
a shortage of candidates at the master's degree level vitli relevant criminal: 
Justice occupational experience: 54 percent of the- community colleges and 
77 percent of the universities noted the existence of such a shortage,. 

. In discussing faculty shortages, it must be recognized that per ceptlpna 

, vary' with geographic areas and depend upon the perspective from which the 
respoiident views the field and its needs. / Moreover ,^ it is loglc£^l for two- 
year institutions to believe that they coulcV obtain persons with a master's to , 
teach technical subjects, and for unlversltlei? to petceive^ greater dlf flculltles 
in locating suitable candidates with appropriate degrees to teach higher levels 

; n-pre complex, issues-and-analysis types of courses* \ 

c. Full-time/Part-time Comparisons . In comparing full-time with 
part-time faculty members according to specified criteria, full-tl6e faculty 
were, generally rated superior to part-time. 

• On level of academic degree h'eld^ a majority of community colleges 

(54 percent) rated- them about the same; the majority of universities^ 

t ' ■ / ■ ■ ' . * 

■ ** ' , ^ ■ ' • ' ■ . 

(62 percent) rateid fullTtlme as superior. 

• On knowledge of the criminal justice system, a majority of. 

. community colleges (62 percent) rdted them about the same; 46 percent 

of iinlyersltles agreed. 
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• ^On criaiinal justi^cie occupational eacperieace^ a majority of comnnml'ty 

colleges (69 percent) rated them about the same; the majority of 
universities X62 percent) rated part-time as superior. 

• On teaching ability; a majority of both community colleges (69 
percent) and universities (54 percent) rated full-time as superior. 
On advising and coiinsellng students,, of both types of institutions > 
85 perc&nt rated full-time as superior. 

• On laiowledge of the program, commu^ (92 percent) and 
universities (85 percent) rated full-time as superior. 

• OVi assisting students triLth job places^nt, community colleges (46 
percept) and univetsities (62 percent) in4icated that full-time 
faculty members are superior. 

A composite assessment of these ratings reveals ^ that full-time faculty 

1^ . ■ ■ . ■■. . , ■' ' ■ ■ ' . . ■ . "■ 

members were mofe likely to be rated as superior to part'-tlme in level of 

- . ■ <» . ■ , , ' ■ ■ . ' ' ^ . ■ ■ ■ . 

acadaaic degreiB, teaching ability, istudeht advlsi^g/^^ program 
knowledge, and job placement assistance, while the most favorable ratings 
received for -^ert-tlme were in^ knowledge of the criminal justice system and 
cramliial Justice occupation^ experience. .; In these respectsi th^ Wet^ 
generally rated about the smne a? ^uli-tim€i\^ Perhaps the most surprisliig 
result is the low rating givea the teaching ability of adjuncts. Since two- 



year institutions are often dependent on part-time instructors, it was not 

expected that such a sizeable proportioja of them (over two- thirds) would 

rate full-time ^faculty as superior in teaching ability. 

'.; '■ .. ■ y ' ■ " ' 

Faculty tour se Ass igtaoifets and Student /Faculty Ratios . The 

^ mean number of full-time ^faculty members assigned solely or primarily to the 

criminal justice program was 4.0- among community colleges and 4.8 aiong 

■S . - . ■■■ ■ y_^^2 ■ ' , , •■ ■ ' 
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universities.. When grant-funded positions ara eliminated from this figure » the 

mean remains at 4*0 In two*-year schools » but decreases to 4.6' in four-year r , 

Institutions 9 among the institutions visited. 

Fuli-tzfee faculty members teach an average of 54 percent of the criminal 
justice courses at community colleges; at universities » they teach an average 

of 63 percenjt of such courses. The mean ratio of, criminal Justice students 

< • ■ . ■ - ■ 

(In full-time equivalents) to full-time criminal justice faculty members is 

90:1 among commimity college respondents and 63:1 among universities. When 

the ratio of full-time equivalent criminal justice students is considered in 

turms of the total numbc:r of criminal jiistlce faculty members (also calculated 

in full-time equivalents) » the mean for community colleges is 67:1; for 

universities y 40:1. 

The ACJS guidelines recommend that no fewer than 50 percent of the credit 
hours offered by associate programs and 70 percent of the credit hours offered 
by baccalaureate programs be taught by. f ull-^time facult}r members; ~ On this 
very limited » and not necessarily representative sample th^ community colleges 
visited appeared to adhere to the standard while th6 univiersltles fell slightly, b^low. 

On the other hand txniverslties do better with t^e student/faculty ratio, 
which the ACJS guidelines define as 1:60 for undergradti^ate and 1:20 for 



sis. 



graduate programs y calculated on a full-time equivalent Ba 

■' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ "\ ^ . 

e. Conclu sions . Some of the conclusions reached from the personal 

\ — ' \ 

interviews with course directors on faculty trends are as follows. Perhaps 
one of the changes most likely to occur in "typlcal'V law enforcement programs , 
already perceptible, will be gradually reduced reliance upon the retired, single- 
agency practitioner for faculty Instructional responsibilities. The choice of 
such individuals was' not necessarily the result of any conscious, effort to 
change course emphasis, but reflected tae nature pf the early hiring process 
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(particularly among conanunlty .colleges), when agency retirees from law enforce- 
ment joined most faculties as the logical first gjcoup to inaugurate the many 
new programs* j; 

Experienced faculty in second ca^c^ers will continue in community college 
instructional positions for some time? In, the future, however, instruction will, 
increasingly become the responsibility of recent graduate degree recipients \rtio 
possess only a few years of actual field e3q)erlence, A recent limited study 
of the insider and outsider in criminal Justice education in LEAA^ Region VII 
concludes that despite differences fdnouig these groups an appropriate mix between 
the two will emerge as the probable faculty composition for the future,^* 
Thus, a balance will begin to evolve, with field experience and recent graduate 
--study^^ till present, but differently weighted. The younger Inst ru^c tor may 
envision community college teaching as a first step in a career, rather than 
as a second career^ and it will be this rearranging of personnel strengths that/ 
is most likely to influence. course objectives and ^ual content. The newer / 
instructor may also be more inclined to mak ue Impact upon newer issues 
confronting the criminal justice system that were regarded as less critical 
during the start-up, fast-growth era, when faculty needed to respond to the most 
dramatically-stated demands of the law enforcement agencies that had held higher 
educatiq n -aa a J low-prlortty for so long. 

Finances 

Because of traditionally full teaching loads and the frequent use of 
part-time instructors, an extensive investment is not normally required to 
finance a program in this fi^eld. But a college criminal' justice department 
may well incur costs that are not actually budgeted. These costs are 
usually met through a school- or university-wide fund source controlled by 
a dean or vice president. Nonetheless, they represent sizeable resource out** 
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lays, even th<%igh the college may not sepirately identify each program or 
department by each specific expenditure it on. 

Beyooji the well-known costs associated with CJ programs (e.g., faculty j» 
equipment, etc.)f there exist a number of "hidden'' education costs that are 
not; necessarily cited i%an institution's departmental budget. Among these 
are clerical personnel, -counselors, Vguest lecturers, higher level administrators 
occupat;Lonal advisory committee 'jiembers. evaluation/ teacher improvement 
instructors, concfultantQ, ai^ministration of large weekend/ev&Mng p^rogram: offer- 
ings, and other administrative costs. While these expenditures are largely 
indirect costs that the criminal justice program itself could not be expected 
to cover, they nevertheless must be taken into consideration when planning the 
program. . 

For comparative purposes, criminal justice programs surveyed by NMS in ^ 

'.'■/.■' ■ ' ■ _ . . ' ■ ' • ' 

its ^leld^actiyities were requested to provide figures for their total crim* 

inal justice program budget in both fiscal 1973 and 1975. the mean total - 

budget figures reported are as follbws: (Table III-16)., 

• . . \ ' r ■' . . \ ^ ■ 

^ TABLE 111-16 

AVERAGE TOTAL COST OF A CRIMINAL JUSTICE FIELD PROGRAM, 

1973-75 





Ck)iiimunlty '"Collieges 


Universities 


Total 
(combined mean) 


1973 


$66,833 


$127,979 


$100,803 


1975 


78,622 


184,730 


134,468 - 


Percent Chauge 


+17 ' 


+44 


+33 



Sources NMS Field Survey of Educational Institutions, 1975. 



It Is difficult to Interpret budget figures for criminal justide \programs 
without comparable data from other academic programs In the same Institutions. 
However, It Is apparent that budgets Increased between 1973 and 1975 In most 
participating criminal justice programs.' The largest percentage Increases were 
reported at the tmlverslty level, with community colleges reporting plight. 
Increases overall. While Inflation must be considered a factor In assessing 
these figures, It Is nonetheless notable that, some 10 years after Initiation, 
these programs are continuing to enjoy Increasing Internal fiscal support^ 
especially In times when many higher educational programs are suffering cutbacks. 

a. Funding Recommendations . Based on their experience, criminal 
justice program administrators participating in the survey were asked what 
recommendations they would make to federal, state, and LEEP funding agencies. 
In Chart III-l the two most frequently-cited recommendations of both community 
colleges and universities regarding federal funding were to weigh program 
quality more heavily In .making grant decisions and , to more actively evaluate 
execution of the grant. In terms of state ^planning agencies (Chart III-2) 
universities* most frequently^ cited recommendations were to weigh program qual- 
ity-more heavily In making grant decisions, to more actively evaluate the 
proposal before giving grants, and to more actively evaluate execution of the 
grant. With regard to the funding of LEEP (Chart 111-3)^ the moat frequently 
cited recommendations were to relnstltute the funding of pre-servlce students 

find to discourage programs that do not receive substantial support from the 

' • ■ ■ ^ ■ . ' p. . 

school administration . 

b. Faculty Compensation . The most obvious fiscal commitment that 
the academic institution can make to any. program .is the tenuf able, full-time 
faculty academic position. Thus, each state his a formula for calculating 



CHART Ill-i 



CJ ACADEMIC PROGRi^ ADMINISTRAIORS' RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR FEDERAL FUNDING AGENCIES 

(In order of priority) 



W6igh program quality more heavily In making grant decisions 
More actively evaluate execution of the grant 

More actively evaluate proposal before giving grants* 

Allocate a greater percentage of money at the federal level 
Allow greatei^ leverage In utilization of grant frnids 



Makie greater percentage of money available in block grants for 
states, to allocatie 

Put more emphasis on funding for facilities 
Distribute funds more evenly 



Source: NMS Field Survey of Educational Institutions , 1975. 
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CHART ilI-2 ' 

CJ ACADEMIC PROGRAM ADMINISTRATORS ' JIECCMMENDATIONS FOR 
STATE FUNDING AGENCIES AND FOR THE jPUNDING OF LEEP 

(In order of priority) 

o Weigh program quality more hieavily in making grant decisions 
« More actlveXy^valuate proposal before giving grants. 
« More actively evaluate execution of the grant 
o Allow greater leverage In utilization of grant funds 
o Distribute funds more evenly. • < 

/© Put more emphasis on funding for facilities 

Source: NMS Field Survey of Educational Institutions, 1975. 



CHART III-3 

CJ ACADEMIC PROGRAM ADMINISTRATORS^ RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR THE FUNDING OF LEEP 

- Cln order of priority) 



9 Relnstltute the funding of pre-serylce. students 

o Discourage programs that do not receive siibstaritlal financial 
support from their school 

o Put emphasis on program quality In making funding decisions 

o Discourage schools that have not developed criminal 
justice programs 

o Consider tultloii costs In making funding decisions 

• Distribute funds evenly (according to student population ' 
among eligible Bchools) 



^ Source: NMS Field Survey of Educational Institutions. 1975. 



the totdl number of positions available In Its public Institutions. The \ 
council on higher education generally decides how these are divided state- 
wide. How they are divided within an institution is generally decided by 
an academic affairs vice president. ' Externally funded positions for special 
purposes can come and go almost at departmental discretion, but state- 
supported^ so-called permanent institutional instructional ^positions exist 
at thie discretion of legislatures and state councils, budget offices* and 
educational officials. Hence, it is vital for an institution to obtain these 
tentirable positions for criminal justice. If they are not present, the 
likelihood of IntemaL^^Losses through reassignment^ appears greater, curriculum * 
jdevelopment la limited, and, ultimately, student course enrollments are in 
jeopardy. 

Thus, unless, the criminal justicp program has bc^un. with such positions 
and, perhaps, succeeded in Increasing its internal allotment, it might be 
regarded by the institutional administration as not being a permanent program. . 
Even if it were remaining steady after several years of growth, one could V 

question the future: potential of . the program, especially if it has not becpme 

■ ■ • ■ , • ' .■ " • • ' ' ^ • 

a depairtme^nt. / - * 

c ■ . ^/ . . ^. 

In general, academieklly and organizationally speaking, centers, Inatitutes, 
and such programs are externally supported and nondegree granting, and, hence, 
^ their faculties are not officially counted in the same permanent manner as tho.se 
in departments and schools* Therefore, in the faculty pecking order, it would 
suggest that criminal justice ^programs must incorporate allocated state-supported 
positions if they ate to achieve status, recognition, and stability that the NMS 
field interviews identified as a troublesome issue, among criminal justice educators. 

c. ConciusioniB> "There are a number of "hidden" educational costs 

risr:<irlffii^al jiTst 
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others peculiar to criminal justice. Among them are (1) the special advisory 
committees heeded to assist agency-school joint determination of coiirse needs, 
(2) instructor Improvement programs In an area that typically does not- produce 
Instructors from graduate students, (3) extensive evening and other uniquely 
scheduled courses to respond to the nectds of In-servlce personnel, and (4) 
outside funding for program development and faculty expansion (such fxinds In 
this field are minimal, outside of LEEP, when compared with tAiose for other 
federally suppor tied fields.) In order to have more balanced LEEP funding, 
administrators d|eslre the reinstltutlon of funding for pre-servlce students. 
Tbt^y also discourage funding from outside sources for schools that have no 
Internal financial commitment to the criminal justice programs. They also re- 
commend weighing heavily current program qualities before making grants; then 
properly evaltiating results after grants are^^de. The commitment of a school 
to a criminal justice program should include allocating tenurable positions to 
:hieye stability and appropriate recognition within the university as a vhole. 
This concludes the assessment of the education progrsm offerings, issued 
and problems of the c^nmunity colleges and unlversltleja/iastitutlons. The / 
chapter \raced the historical developments of criminal juQtlce education and 
delineated^he program oifferings and issues in the five categories; certir- 
flcates, associate, baccalaureate and master's degrees and graduate programs. 
It u»amined the\course offerings and student and faculty administration as, 
reported by instl^^ions submitting LEEP applications. It further reported 
thejindings of a litk ted on-the-spot survey and interviews with the program 
directors of 26 select institutions in^x'der to determine how courses were 
administered, students serviced and faculty developed, paid and utilized. 

Certain conclusions were reach^ as the < ^sult of those varied assessments 
^d the . following recommendatXons are made in reference to the most critical 
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issues identified. Some of these recbinmendations are directly related to tfie 

' '•• . = , A ' ' - 

LBEP program. 'Indeed , Chapter Ill's findings, conclusions aiid recommendations 

% ■ ■ ' ' . . ^-^^ ■ 

lea<i directly to and furnish a detailed background for the overall assessment 

/ of LEEP in the following chapter. 

• . ■■' ' ' • - ' 

D. RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Curricultim Pevelopment 
*. " » ■ ■ . ■ • • 

It is recommended that curriculum development begin to delineate more 

clearly the course olife^ings at the associate, baccalaureate, and master's degree 
level Perhaps the ACJS accreditation procedures can be a vehicle to- 
assist in this effort; 

/ This curriculum dev^elopment should recognize the need for more in-?depth, 
analytical, advanced, and con^entra1(:ed courses rather than general, basic ^ and 
survey-oriented courses especially at the baccalaureate level. i 

\ ■ .• ' ■ ■• ■ ■ ■ ' ■ : • . ' : ' ■' « 

In ordero to stimulate these new, upper division course developmients 

■ " . ■■ .' ' ' " • ■ . ' - 

Immediately it is riBcommended that LEAA fund several pilot curriculum develop- 

• ' '' -■>•.- ■ '-.I ■ • , . 'c 

* merit efforts, addressing ^each. of the criminal justice sectors (police- courts, ^ 
and corrections). This ciirriculiBn effort would be to appralsej^nev^evelopments 

"li^ crimirial~3^^ and concentrate on several pilot "courses that /iSgh^^ 
assist tn fulfilling projected agency ''needs for occupationi requiring new skills 

, and knowledge. / . 

2, Recognition of Training and Experience 

It is recommended that, the Federal Government assume the initiative for 
facilitating the development of national guidelines for the accreditation of 
training and related experience. The American Council on ^ducation*s Project 

of Noncollegiate !^nstructlbn is already^ involved with criminal justice train- 

I' . • . » 

Ing programs in su'ch a capacity, and further relationship seems justified. 
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In order to eliminate the need'^to resolve ^net^l^acpredltatlon>^ Issues 
at the local level. It Is further recommended i:hat the Academy of Criminal 
Jufltloe SolenceSt in co<)peratlon with the American Council on Education, t>e - 
considered as the authority to prepare national accreditation guidelines. 

3. Intemshlp Programs 

It. Is recommended that national guidelines be established through the 
Academy of Criminal Justice Sciences and/or an Advisory Board set up by LEAA 
for the operation of Internship programs In /all three saocors of the crlml- 
nalvjustlce System, talcing Into account bot^ the college and agency perspec- 
tlves. ' c7 



Upon the Issuance "of such qualifying ^t|ldellnes. It Is further recommended 
that LEAA fund a program of university Internships for the career recruitment 
of ^"promising" Individuals Intp the criminal justice system. 

It Is ^Isb recommended that federal support be provide^ on a pilot basis 

' within the tJiree criminal justice sectors for full-time faculty supervlso\s . . 

■ ■ ' ' ' \ 

'^6 provide needed guidance of Interns, facilitate effective learning of crl-\. 

tlcal tasks, conduct Intern ihlp "debriefing" seminars, and serve as career 

-. • . ■ ■ ' ^ . . ' " 

placement Advisors; ^ 

4:. . Instructional Personnel 
""ihe shortage of faculty with the appropriate level and t^e -of academic 
preparation^ as well as a backgroxxnd p&relevant criminal justice experience^ 
ly Is clearly demonstrated; Our recommendations for federal action on this pro- . 
, blem appear In the next, chapter. *' 

5. Course' Administration 

It Is recommended that LEAA establish a system^ for closer and more syste- 
natlc evaluation of Institutional conmltment to criminal justice programs, / 

r ' , ■ . 7 ■ ! ■ • • 
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emulating nx^ltorshlp josethods pursued by other profeasdonal prograiBS^ suclt': 



^ as the health sciences and social vprk., in restricting the range of^ conrses 
and curricula to Be Includi^d in pnrsult of the professional degree. 
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CHAPTER IV. THE LAW ENFORCEMENT EDUCATION PROGRAM 



During the eight years following Its authorization by the Congress In 
June 1968 by the Oninlbus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act, the Law Enforce- 
ment Education Program (LEEP) Is estimate^ to hjave provided financial assist- 
ance to a quarter of a million college students who were, or who were plaining' 
to become/ employees of the criminal justice system. Total appropriations for 
the program by the end of fiscal year 1976 amounted to $234 million, approxi- 
mately $940 per student assisted. , This chapter summarizes the basic findings 
and /repommendat ions of the National Maitipower Survey's review of LEEP. 

Section A provides an overview of the Law Enforcement Education Program, 
including a dlscus^on of ;lts objectives, its legl fil^ *-fw anH a/^1n^T^_•^Qi^ y_^f -tvo 

history, and its current status. 

■ *^ ■ ■ » 

The educational attainment of the employees of the criminal justice sys- 
tem has Increased dramatically during the 4>a5t 15 years. Section B outlines 
the dimensions of this trend and presents estimates of the contribution of 
LEEl^ to the surge in educational attainment at the college level since 1970. 

Critics have charged that the quality of the education offered by many— 
but by no means all-rcrlminal justice programs is in serious need of strengthen- 
ing, and that strong measures are called for to restore confidence in the qual- 
I ity of the services in which so miahy federal dollars" are being vlnves ted. Sec- 
tion C addresses this issue. Criteria, for evaluating, program quality are out- 
lined, followed by an appUcation . of- thfese criteria to the criminal justice edu- 
-9^i^lon programs yhoseTprimary source of' financing in recent years has been LEEP, 



Section D considers the allocation of LEEP funds among LEAA regions, 
states, and Institutions of higher education. This section also discusses 
the allocation of LEEP funds among crlmijial justice personnel In the various 
sectors of the system. Finally, Section E outlines the conclusions and recom- 
inendatlons of the National Manpower Survey's study of the Law Enforcement Ed** 
ucatlon Program. 

A. OVERVIEW OF THE LAW ENFORCEMENT EDUCATION PROGRAM i 

This section provides a general review of the essential characteristics 
of LEEP, beginning with a brief dlsctisslon of the objectives of the program, 
proceeding to a discussion of Its legislative and administrative history, and 1 
concluding with a review of the current status of the program. 

1. Objectives of the Program 

The Law Enforcement Educaltlon Program was initiated on June 19, 1968, when 

President Johnson signed the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act. The . 

most authoritative source of Informaticr^ on the objectives of a program Is Jthe 

legislation itself. Surprisingly, the caly reference to the objectives of 

LEEP appearing in the Act is passing mention in Section 406 (a): 

... the Administration [LEAA] is authorized, after appropriate 
consultation with the Commissioner of Education, to carry out 
programs of academic educational assistanc2 to improve and 
strengthen law enforcement . (Emphasis added) . 

In the absence of a specific, statement of ^ the objectives of a program 

In tie authorizing legislation, guidance must be sought from committee reports. 

The report by the Senate Committee on the Judiciary is relatively specific 

regarding the objectives of LEEP. 

The President's Coxmnlssion on Law Enforcement recognized 
that the education and training nee<4ed for effective police 
work can^best be acquired, through college work. For this 
^ reason, it recommended that our goal be 2 years of college 



for officers and that a bachelor's degree Mfcie set as the 
/ standard for all major administrative and isupervlsory per-- 
sonnel. 

The amended bill takes a long stride 'toward the goal. . . b , 
This will provide an opportunity for policemen and correctional 
personnel throughout the nation to Improve their knowledge and 
skills, and should lead* to greater public awareness of the 
policeman's task and increased respect for him and his job^ 

The bill authorizes the Administration to establish a 
major program of educational assistance to institutions of 
higher education in subjects related to law enforcement.^ 

In sum, the objective of the Law Enforcement Education Program is rela- 
tively general, taking its meaning from the report of the President's Com- 
missioa on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice. Specifically, the ^ 
objective is to increase the educational attainment of personnel of the law / 
enforcement and corrections sectors at the college level. / 

2. Legislative and Administrative History— -^^^ / 

In 1967, law and order was the' issue of the day. Crime first surf ace^d as 



a major policy issue during the presidential ciiiH)algn of 1964, when 'the major 

eii4>hasis was "crimef? In the streets." By 1967y the concern had broadened to 

include racial and political rioting and unrest. The Federal Government's: 

Initial response to t;he issue was the establishment of the Office of Law 

Enforcement Assistance in 1965 and tlie appointment in the same year of the 

President's Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice. 

In 1967, legislatiofi was introduced in the House by Congressman William 
" " ' " . • ** ■ * ' ' . .'i 

Anderson, designed to improve the quality pf law enforcement personnel. The 

strategy chosen was a program that would provide assljstance in payment of the 

costs of higher education for personnel of thelsystemlrather than an approach 

that would have involved federal subsidization of pay incentives for highly 
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qualified recruits and in-service personnel with higher levels of education. 
Thus the approach selected was an indirect one— subsidization of the costs of 
higher education. The acknowledged model was the National Defense Education 
Loan program. 

Representatives of the International Association of Chiefs of Police, the 
American Association of Commiinity and Junior Colleges » and the Academy of Cri- 
minal Justice Sciences all advised that several hundred college programs in, 
existence offered course work suitable for law enforcement personnel, and that 
stndents could be funded in thoise programs relatively inexpensively. 

Congressman Anderson and other supporters of the legislation were con- 
cerned throughout the ensuing Congressional review of the prioposal that it 
would not obtain sufficient support from police chiefs. Most of the chiefs 
with whom the Congressman and his aides discussed the issue emphasized their 
interest in ensuring that the education provided be clearly relevant to law 
enforcement functions. 

The progress of the bill through Congress received powerful impetus from 
the forfvltous timing of the publication of the reports of the President's 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice. The Commission 
was a strong proponent of education as a method of improving the effectiveness 
of the criminal justice system. One of its reports concludes, for example, 

that the "quality of police service will not improve until higher education 

■ c . ' . . ' ' , ■ ■ „ ..I ■ „ 

requirements are established for its personnel." . , v 

LEEP provides loans and grants to individuals. Loans Cinitially of up 
to $i,800 per year) are available to full-time students enrolled in programs 
directly related to law enforcement who are either preparing for employment in 
law enforcement or corrections or on academic leave from a law enforcement or 
corrections agency. The loans are to be cancelled In full at the rate of 25 
percent for each complete year of subsequent service J.n the criminal 



Justice system. 

Grants are authorized exclusively for In-servlce personnel eurolled In 
a full-tine or part-tlaie degree program In an area related to law enforce- 
ment or suitable for aaw enforcement personnel. Bfefore It was amended^ the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act authorized the grantee to receive 
up to $200 per academic ^uar.er or $300 per semester. The grantee is expected 
to remain in his or her agency for at least two years after the termination 
of the granc, or it must be repaid. i 
The 1968 Act has been amended by Public Law 91-644 ([The Omnibus Crime 
Control Act of 1970) and by Public Law 93-83 (The Crime Cpntrol Act of 1973). 
The chief consequences of these revisions were to expand LEEP coverage tp all 
criminal :justice personnel, including teachers, and to increj^se the maximum 
loan and grant levels. The ±973 ravision authorizes loans up to $2,200 per 
year and grants up to $250 per academic quartet, or $400 per semester. 

The law states that LEEP loans may be offered for full-time study "dir- 
ectly related to law enforcement." The only guidance that the administrators 
had in defining directly related course work came from the suggestion of the 
President's Commission that the social sciences are relevant for criminal 
Justice education. A sample list of 17 "directly related" courses drafted 
early in the program by LEEP officials includes 6 relating to law enforcement, 
5 to corrections, and 4 to the social sciences. 

The requirements for institutions offering grants are less stringent. 
The legislation provides that colleges and universities accepting LEEP funds 
for grants to in-service students are to have degree programs "related to law 
enforcement or [in] an area suitable for persons eiiq?loyed-in law enforceme-nt." 
The advisory panel and the first administrators interpreted these terms broadly 



to Include accounting, business administration, economics, English, computer 
isclence, political science, government, history, urban planning, public ad- 
ministration, psychology, and sociology. 

The distinction between "directly related" and "related" cQursework^_led 
to a distinction between recipient schools. Some schools met the requirement 
of directly related course work and were eligible to award loans and grants. 
The other schools could only give grants and were therefore restricted to 
accepting part-time, in-service students. 

Although Congressman Anderson was concem^ad about the distinction between 
"training" and "education" and Intended that the LEEP legislation support 
education and not training, this stipulation does not appear in tiiB~tegis^= 7~ 
latlon. The exclusion of "training" was, nevertheless, the early policy of 
LEEP. As the 1971 annual report of LEAA states, 

. . . ideally^ criminal justice courses should teach broad 
principles an4 problem solving techniques. Academic courses 
should develop the student's powers of judgment as prepara- 
rtlon ^for a variety^ of employment experiences. "How to" 
skills, on the other hand, will be learned on the job, or, ^ 
sometimes, in recruit training.^ 

The distinction that the administrators intended to make is further 
clarified by reference to the aforementioned list of directly related courses. 
Courses on such matters as flngeifprinting, police photography, self defense, 
patrol procedures, correctional procedures, and firearms are missing from the 
list. 

It appears that jthe President * s Commission was^^e source of the adminis- 
trattpn's requirement that courses be educational in natur^. Although the 
Commlssiitni acttiowledged the need for vocational training, it. stated that "it 
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is not and cannot be a substitute for a liberal arts edncatlou,"^ The Com-- 
mission felt that college credit should not be given for technical training 

and that undergraduate' programs should emphasize the social sciences and 

6 ■ ' " " 

liberal arts . ' 

«*. 

Although the 196^ Act mentions both: pre-service and in-service personnel, 
it does not specify johat proportion of fund® should go to each group. Con- 
gressman Ande;-san was at least as intereste'd in preservice students as in- 
service students, since hfs primary concern- was to assist agencies with their 
recruitment efforts. The Pijesident^s Commission likewise gave equ§l weight 
to increasing the qualifications of entrants and developing the abilities of 
v4.n-service personnel. 
j;:^ In the first year of the progtam,^ LEEP of f icials decided that, since only 
$6.5 million was available, funding should be restricted to in-service per- 
sonnel. Ho^^yeir, after awards had been tentatively assigned it was found, 
that theJ^»M available would be undercommitted by more than $1 million. 
When the. award letters were- finally mailed, institutions* were instructed to 
award 80 percent of the funds to in-service personnel and 20 percent to pre- 
service personnel. ^ In succeeding years until 1973 an ^0/20 ratio was applied 
to in-service and pre-service ^students. 

In 1973, LEAA established a list of priorities that had the effect of 
virtually cutting off funding for new pre-service students. The new system 
providejl that students are to be funded in the following order: 

- all returning LEEP recipients, ^ 

-^^^ criminal justice personnel on acadoiiic leaveV 

- other liew state or local criminal Justice personnel, 

- criminal Justice teachers, 

- federal criminal Justice personnel. 



- new pre-service students p and 

- criminal justice personnel working toward a law degree. 



According to LEEP administrators, this decision did nut represent a 
change In the program's objectives, but rather a pragmatic reaction to the 
fact that the demand for funds was growing while the I^vel of funding was 
expected to remain constant ar v40 million after 1973. Moreover, as the 
numoer of new iippllcants was increasing, so was the number of returning appli- 
cants. Full-time students generally continue to request funds, and four- 
year and part-time students may remain on the LEEP roster for up to eight 
years.- By 1973, LEEP was facc<l with numerous appillcants who had first' re- 
ceived funding one to four years previously. The expansion of the occupat i ons 
^eligible for funding put further pressure on the limited resources. \ 

After the effective elimination of new pre-service funding, the distinc- 
tion 1>etween related and directly related course work was dropped. However, 
a similar distinction applying* to majors rather than 'courses appears in the 
guidelines for acadisnic year 1975-76. Any student who receives pre-service 
fundlpg must be enrollefd in a "crime-related degree program," as defined in 
the current guidelines. This includes majors that are crime-delated and other 
majors that have criminal justice concentrations. 

Although there is no current requirement regarding programs that are 
^offered to the in-service students who constitute the bulk of LEEP-funded / 
students and 100 percent of the new students. Institutions are informally en- 

As noted earlier, LEEP was initliited in fiscal year 1969 with an appro- . 
prlatlon.of. $6.5 million. The funding was raised in fiscal 1970 to $18 
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million. In 1971 to $21 million. In 1972 to $29 million^ and in 1973 to $40 
million. Since then ♦•.he ^appropriation has been maintained at the level of 
$40 million a year. Through the end of fiscal year 1976, appropriations for 
the program have totaled $234 million. 

! 

3. Current Status of the Program 

\ 

i / 
This section provides summary details on the administration of the program 

at the present time and on the status of the legislation currently before the 

■•-.1 

. Congress. j ^ . « _ _ 



LEEP is administered primarily by the regional offices of LEAA, under 
the general supervlsior. of the Office *of Criminal Justice Training and Edtxca- 

tion in Washington.^ This method of administration was proii5)ted by the philr 

I /' i 
osophy of the "New FederaljLsm" in the early 1970 *s. 

— Th^ funding each year is allocated £unong LEAA regions, states, institu- 
tiojis, and students in jthe following general ways. The funds are allocated 
among the LEAA regions on the basis of a formula that gives equal weight to 
population and the number of criminal justice personnel in each region. The 
allocation of funds among the stages varies depending upon the region. In ^ 
dome, the formula used to allocate among the regions is also applied to sub- 
allocate among the'atates. Other regions rely upon difter^t methods. Within 
Sw-tes, 'funds are allocated among! institutions by the regional offices of LEAA 
in coopexa.tion with the state planning agencies. Typically, t^ most emphasis 
is placed on the number of sr- ins titution's applicants for funding and on the 
^g^b^^iphicT M region. 
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Funds are allocated to Individual students-by^ the e'ducational institutions 
that have received grants from the regional offices of LEAA. Essentially, * 
the process Involves application by the individual student to an institution, 
which in turn submits the application to the regional office. In the end it 
is basically the individual institution that decides whether a student's appli- 
cation i^ funded. Whether this occurs or not is primarily determined by the 
priority ranking assigned to the application. At the present time, only in- 
service students are funded, and priority among them is given to those who 
Jb^e. recei ved— LEEP—aaais^tanee-in-^he-pastr; — ^Slnce the ^ ograrn "waa-*iiiaugt]jr»Ht ed — 
in 1969^ aid has been provided to roughly 1,200 educational institutions and, 
as noted earlier, to approximately one quarter of a million' students. 

The President's budget for 1977 included aui appropriation of $40 million 
for the transition quarter, July-September 1976 but did not provide for any 
funds for If 1977. this amount would have been sufficient to finance the 
program at \it8 present level during academic year 1976-77, but it would have 
required termination of LEEP at the end of the year. ; 

However, the Congress voted, and the President signed, an appropriation 
of $40 million for the transitidn quarter and another $40 million for fiscal 
year 1977. With the transition-quarter appropriation to finance LEEP during 
the 1976-77 acadeihlc year, the fiscal 1977 appropriati<l)n will provide advance 
funding for academic year 1977-78. 

B. IMPSCT QF LEEP ON EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 

This section provides a partial analysis of the quantitative Impact of 
LEEP oh the nuoiber of criminal justice system persojtihel who have completed ' \^ 



work at the college level. As noted earlier, the primary objective of the 

program Is to Increase the number of Individuals who have completed college 

* * . - 

work. The basic issue is whether LEEP has, in fact; resulted in a net increase 
in the niiinber of employees of the criminal ^ :s€ice syst2m who have completed 
college work since 1969. ~~ . ' 

Available Census data permit an analysis of tre^nds in educational attain- 
ment for only "policemen and detectives." These however, were the primary 
target oft the LEEP Program and as noted later in the chapter, :the principal 
beneficiaries. Since 1960 (the period for which data are available for 
analysis), the educational attainment of criminal justice personnel has in- 
creased very rapidly. The hypothesis to be tested is that the^rate of growth 
at* the college level has. been pore r^pid- during the years LEEl^ has been in 
effect than it would havi been had there been no program. Two analytical ap- 

proachcs are used to test this hypothesis. The first involves comparison of 

* ' ' ' > '•' 

' "I ' 

the actual growth in educational attainment during the period 197X)-7A with a 

, , . . • - ■ ; ' ^ ' ' 

projection of ^he trend iiiq>liclt^in the actual experience during tKe 1960's. 
The second approach is an analysis of the rates at which college degrees were 
earned by two cohorts of pjersonnel during two periods before and after, LEEP 
was instituted. 



1. Rec ent Trends in Educational Attainment 


Table IV-1 presents Census data on recent trends in the '^educational 
attainment of sworn police officers, in state and Ib^al agencl^^ 
years 1960, .1970, and 1974. Over this* period th.e proportion o'i police 
off icers with less than a high schoo^ educat^^n dWlinedr-^^ 
in 1960 to 10 percent in 1974. * ll^e proportio^ of officers with no ipore" 
than a high^^chool diploma fluctuated a£wr6what over the^period — in 1974 the 
proportion was roughly the dame asTin 1960: approximately ^3 percent of all 



TABLE IV-1 



EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF SWORN 
POLICE PERSONNEL , 1960-74^^ 



Educational 
Attainment 


1960 


1970 


1974 


Number j Percent. 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent ' 


Totals 


> 271,000 


100.0% 


392,0C( = 


100.0% 


444,100 


V- 

100.0% 


Less Than High School 


100,000 


36.9 


73,300 


18^7 


45,740 


10.3 


High School Graduate 


116,300 


42.9 


193,600 


49. A 


193,180 


43.5 


College: ~ 
Less than 2 Ye r;; 

2-3 '-Tear- 

4 Yearo cr hove 


27,100 
3 9, SCO 
7,300 


10.0 

y.3 

2.7 


67,400 
42,7GG 
14,500 


17.2 
10.9 

3.7 


70,170 
95,480 
39,520 


15.8 
21-. 5 
8.9 


Subtotal : Somei College 


54,200 


20.0 


124,600 


31. S 


205,170 


46.2 '° 



4 



Noter Detail may not add tc/ totals because of rounding. / 

Sources: U.S. Bureau of the/census, Criminal Justice Employee Characteristics 
Survey (1975); 1960 and 1970 Cerfsus of Population Public Use Sample tapes;. U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, Census o|/ Governments, 1972; Federal Bureau of Inveatigation/ 
Uniform Crime Reports data tape. ^ <^ 



p.ersonnel. At the same time, the proportion of police off icera who had completed 

-. - ^ --. ... ■ , '. 

^t least one year of college rose sharply, from 20 percent in 1960 to 46 percent 

in 1974. In absolute terms, the number of sworn officers who had completed a ' ' 

■ •> ^ t. 

year or pre of college" virtually quadrupleci between 1960 and 1974: from 



54,000 to 205,000. 



\ 
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2. Estimation of the Net Impact of LEEP — - 

The^ first approach used by NMS to estimate the net quantitative impact^ of 
LEEP on higher educational attainment* among sworn police officers involves 



1^ 



projection to 1974 of the trejips in the number of individuals at each level 
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of educational jttalpment that occurr^ during the years 1960 to JL970. /Table 

IV-2 shows the results of these calculations. ' / 

The average annual rates ^.f growth or decline during the 1960 ^re 

shown in the first colunm of Table IV-2. They show that the total n/mber of 

sworn police personnel increased by 3.8 percent in each year during/ the 

pertod^^ — ^rhoae„\Hth_less than a high school diploma declined by a^ annual 

average of sli|i|tly more than 3 percen J between 1960 and 1970. ^e number of 
I . . - . ' '■' ' I ' '■■ ■ ■ 

high school graduates ^increased approximately 5 percent each year, and the 

' ■ ' / ' 

number of sworn [officers with some coyiege education increased /nearly 9 percent 

..per year during jtlisi period. 



The second 



column of Table IV-2/ shows the NMS projections of the educational 



levels that would have been attained in 1974 had the trends of the 1960 's con- 



reference. The 



attainment. 



tinued. The third column reproduces the last column of Table IV-1 for 



fina^ column of Talflel-IV-2 shqws the differences between the 



projected and acftual numbers of pojLice personnel at each Wvel of educational 



A negative sign in this column indicates tha^ the actual growth 



in the category was less between li^70yand 1974 than was projected or that the 
decline in the t: umber of individualk /in that category was more rapid than pro- 
■ jected on the basis of the experiencife of~the 1960's. Thus, the, fourth column 



of Table IV-2 shbws that (1) the actual decline in the number of those without 
high school dipldjmas exceeded what would have been expected, (2) the rate of 

Increase in the n|Limber of high school gi^aduatt was slower during the early 

1 * ' ' 

19 70 's than expected (there actually was W decline betiween 1970 and 1974) , 

.and (3) the number of individuals with less than two yeai^s of college education 

also inpreased lesb rapidly than would have^ been expected had the trend of the 

sixties continued. 

On the other hland, the number of indivic^uals with two or more years of 

^ i ■ ■ ' ■ 

ecsllege increased significantly more rapidly than would have been expected 
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TABLE IV-2 

THE EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF SWOBN POLICE PERSONNEL IN 1974 
COMPARED WITH THE ATTAINJffiNT THAT WOULD HAVE BEEN EXPECTED 
ON THE BASIS OF 1960-70 TRENDS 



Educational 
Attainment 


Xif OU— /U 
Average 
Annual 
Growth Rate 


1974 


Actual 
Minus 
. Projected 


Pro J ected 


■ Accuax 


>j ■ ■ 
Totals 


3.8% 


444,100 


444,100 


0 


/ ' ■ ■ - ■ 
Less Than High School 


-3;1 


60,400 


45,740 


-14,660 


High School Graduate 


5.2 


221,200 


193, 1§0 


-28,020 


College: 




1 




-20,430 


Less Than 2 Years 


9.5 


90,600 


70,170 


2-3 Years 


8.0 


54,200 


95,480 


41,280 


4 Years or More 


7.1 


17,800 


39,520 


" 21,720 


Subtotal: Some College 


8.7 


162,600 


205,170 


42,570 



Source: See Table IV-1. 



on the basis of the trend of the 196X}'s. Indeed^ nearly twice as many 
police officers had two or three years of college in 1970 than would have 
been^^expected, and the number with four years or more of college was more 
than twice as large as projected. 4 

One apparent peculiarity of the results deserves comment. This is the 
fact that the number of individuals with less than two years of college in-* 
creased less rapidly than would have been expected on the^basis of the expevi 
ence of the 1960's. The mechanics of LEEP may account for this. As noted 
earlier^ the regulations of the progra;m provide; that those who haye received 
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LEEP assistance receive first priority for refunding In subsequent years. 
This means that^ once an Individual has embarked upon a program of study In 
college, he or she Is very likely to continue to receive LEEP funding. By 
1973 the financial requirements of continued funding for Individuals who yere 
already enrolled In college programs had virtually exhausted the available 
appropriation. As a result, since 1973 very little LEEP money has been used 
to support students just beginning college work, and It may be presumed that 
most of the funds since then have been allocated to personnel with more than 
one year of college. This Is quite conslsteat with the results of Table JV-2, 
which show a greatly accelerated, rate of growth In the number of officers who 
have completed two or more years of college, and a decline In the rate of 
growth In the number of those who have completed only one year of college. 

Although J:he above analysis would tend to support the hypothesis that 
LEEP significantly contributed to an Increase In the number of college-educated 
police officers, the extent of the LEEP contribution cannot be directly as- 
sessed from the trends for two reasons. During the period 1970-74 — a period 

.. , ■ 

of rapid expansion In police employment— the p^ropoytlon of new entrants Into 
police officer positions who had completed at least one y^ar of college rose 
sharply, as compared with the preceding period. This Is Illustrated by the 
fact that among those employed In 1974, at the time of the Census survey, 39 
percent of law enforcement officers who had entered between 1970 and 1974 had 
already completed at least one ye^ar of college prior' to entry, as compared with 
only 23 percent of those who entered In the years 1965-69, and who were still 
employed In 1974. A rough estimate of the effect of the Increased Influx of 
personnel with some college education suggests that at least one-half ^f the 
greater-than-expected growth of police officers with some college education 
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between 1970 and 1974, shcnm in Table IV-2, may be attributable tb this factor* 
Secondly, the period 1970-74 was also marked by a very rapid expansion in 
veterans* readjustment benefits for education and training, from $1.4 billion 
in 19(55-69 to $10.2 billion In 1970-74. ^ As indicated in^apt^t II, the 
amount of such benefits paid to students enrolled in criminal justice programs 
substantially exceeded LEEP outlays during FY 1975. Thus, to ^jthe exterit that 
federal financial assistance contributed to the overall imptovem^ht in educa- 
tional attainment of police officers during this periord, it must be attributed 
to the combined effect of both of these educational^ assistance programs. 

Thus fair, our analysis has been. based on 1:he growth in educational at- 
tainment of police officers, irrespective of whether, this improvement resulted 
from increases in pre-service educational attainment or from participation in 
continuing education programs after entry into service. The Census Employee 
Characteristics Survey of 1974 also provides a measure of the extent to which 
police officers and other criminal justice employees attained college degrees . 
following entry into service, since it included questions on degrees held at 
time of entry, as well as On additional degrees earned, and the year in which 
such degrees were achieved. Based on these responses, our analysis has been 
made of the rate of attaixnnent of. college degrees in the five year period 
following the period of entry into service for two cohorts of police officers; 
those who entered policie employment during the years I96O764, and those who 
entered in the years 1970-^4, * 

The, results of this analysis, presented in Table IV-3, indicate sharp 
increases in the proportion of police officers who attained college degrees, 
for the cohort which originally entered service during the years 19(55-69, as 



'Compapred with the group who entered in 1960-64, and were still employed in ' 
1974. Thus, among -those who originally entered in the years 1960-64, only 
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1,7 per^cjent: had earned associate degrees and 0«3 percent, bachelor degrees 
in the follpwing' five year period, 1965-69» Iti contrast, among those who., 
entered between 1965-69, 8*3 percent jeamed associate degrees and 3,6 percent . 
bachelor degrees in the years 1970-74. At the same tizne, the rate of degree 
achievement among those who originally entered between 1960-64, also increased ; 
sharply during the 1970-74 period, as compared with the preceding five years. - 

The results of a similar cohort analysis for custodial officers are 
presented in tablp IV-4* .The findings closely parallel those for police 
officers., indicating a very sharp' increase in the proportion of custodial 
officers earning college degrees during the 1970-74 period, 

■ Since a large proportion of all LEEP funds has been allocated to in-sexrvice 
personnel the above findings tend to reinforce those based on our trend analy- 
sis for police officers that LEEP, in combination with other educa- 
tional assistance programs, such as veterans adjustment allowances, had. 
contributed to the recent educational upgrading, of criminal justice 

personnel* / 

The latter data are, however, al90 subject to potential bias*. The cohort / 

analyses of degtee attainment were neces^axily limited to those officers who / 

were still employed in their agencies in 1974* Since attrition was Jiigher 

to 1974, among ttliose who were drawn from :the' earlier^ cohort, i.e., those 

entering between 1960-64, the educational experience of those still remaining 

in service in 1974 may not be representative^ of the entire group t>f employees. 

who entered during thiw period. 

The potential seriousness of this exclusion is illustrated by the dkta in . 

Table IV-7, which, shows the estimated total number of sworn law enforcemeivt 

officers who were actually in service during the early years, in comparison 
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with the ntmber still In service in 1974 from each of the periods. Thus, 
based on these estimates, less than one half of all those who were in service 
iu 1964 are included in the Jata derived from the 1974 Census survey, as 
compared wiiih 70 percent of those who were in service in 1969. 

The exclusion of those who left police employment prior to the 1974 « 
V survey would significantly biis the results only if employees who had separated 
were significantly different, in terms of their post-entry educational accom- 
; pU^hments Xhan thoge who remained. Such a bias would exist, for example, 
if police officers who had earned college degrees were more likely to leave 
police eiiq>loyment than those who did not. Regrettably, evidence that would 
permit systematic evaluation of the possible effects of any such bias is not 
available. 

Despite these reservations, the overall evidence available supports an 

• ■. 

inference that LEEP, in combination with veterans readjustment al .owances, 
^ contributed significantly to* the educational upgradinf, of police officers 
and other eligible criminal justice eiiq>loyees during the period 1970-74. 

- However, tor the reasons noted, it is not possible to isolate the separate 

. \-- "> " " ■ . ■ 

\ ■ \ ■ y , . ■. ■ . " . ' ■ ■ - • . 

fmpact of the LEEP program in any precise way. 
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TABLE IV-3 



' COLLEGE DEGREES EAHNED BY TWO ENTRY' COHORTS OF SWORN UW ENFORCEMENT 
, ' OFFICERS DURING COMPARABLE MIODS FpLLOW|G THEIR ENTRY 



Eaned 



Total Entrants Still 
In Service in 1974. 

Associate Degree 
Bachelor Degree 
Master's Degree 



Entrants in 
1960-64 Mho Earned 
Degrees During 1965-69 



Niiber 



Percent 



Entrants in 
■ 1960'^64 Mho Earned 
Degrees During 1970-74 



Nuiber 



Percent 



Entrants in 
1965-69 Who Earned 
Degrees During 1970-'74 



Number 



Percent 



60,507 


lOO.Ot 


60,507 


loo.or- 


127,912 


100.0 


, 1,040 


• 1.7 


.3,5*9 


5,9- 


10,676 


8,3. 


■170 


' ■. 1 


, 2,413 


,4.0 


4,629 


3.6 


24 ■ 


* ' 


349 


.6 


171 


.1 



*Le88 than 0.05 percent, 

Source! U.S. Bureau of the Census, Criminaf Justice Employee Characteristics Survey ,(1974). 



COLLEGE DEGREES EAB B][ TtfO ENTRY OOHORISiOF 
tN CORRECTIONS DURING 
"FOLLOWING THEIR ENTRY 




Eanied 



1?6(|6||^ 
Degrees During 


' Entrants in^' 
. iegreea^^^^^D^^^ 


Entrant8'lr;"3Si 

'''^v^Degreeil)urli|!» 
' ■ '■'1970-74111 


Nwaber;::: 


Percent 


Nufflber- 


^:^ercent 


: Nuniber , :i Petc^ 



1 

>e 



8,7'48' 



35 



100.0 



.4 



8,748 



251 



to - 15,416 



-■•ill 



24 



22 



.3 



.3 



5^ 



21 



2.9, 



,6 



.2 



649 



620 



178 



1.2 



S.'Bureau of the Census, Criminal Justice Employee Characteristics Sun^^^^^ 



TABLE IV-.5 



ESTIMATED ATTRITION FOR POLICE OFFICERS 
FOR SELECTED YEARS, 1959-1974 

Ctliousaads) 







1959 


1964 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974a 


Total Em{>loyisent : J 
Police Protection* 

Civilian Employees 




336.0 


378.0 


487.0 


508.G 


524.0 


547.0 


581.0 


599. 1<= 


t 


29.6 


39.3 


60.9 


67.1 


71.8 


72.8 


84.9 


93.9^ 


Sworn Offiders^ 


i 


> 306.4 


338:7 


A26.1 


440.9 ' 


452.2 


474.2 


496.2 


505*2 


Sworn Officerr Still 
In Z^rjlce in Octo- 
ber 19748 


0 

100.? 


■ 1)^1.8 


290.8 


328.6 


362.2 


401.5 


455.5 


505.2 


Sv?orn« Tenainees : 
Cumulative to 
October 1974^^ 


206.2 


176.9 


135.3 


12. 3 


90.0 


72,7 


40.7 




In Year^ 


5.9i 


S,2^ 


23.0 


22.3 


17.3 


32.6 


40.7 


0 



Census EC Survey data^ ^ 

^Estimates of Governnents Division, U.S. Bureau of the Censiis, 

^Gcyemments Division figure is 597 thousand. ^ , ' 

Estimated on basis of ratio in eaph year of civilian employees to total city 
police enq)loyees reported by tfte FBI's Uniform Crime Reports. / . 

figure implied by 1974 UCR ratio is 90i'5 thousand. / 
■ f • ■ . " ' ■ • . 

T )tal Police Pr^.:ecMc^n iiaaployefes less Civilian Employees. 

g • ■ . * ■ • 

Census EC Survey drifca, distributing the non-respondents (1.2 percent c£ total) 
ini^the same proportions a4 Tesponae.- Ts. ^ 

. \±ne 3 less line 4. \ 
1 . ' f 
Ttrminees between yefar ind.^.cated and October cf the next year. That is, cu- 
mulative terminees shown for year less ctsmulati-ve t:erminees shown for the next year. 

^Average for e^a^ch year 1959-64. * 

Average foT each year, 1964-69. 



Note: 1959 total Police Protection empl">yment (full-time equivalent) estimated 
by extrapolation backward to 1959 of the grt)wt> rate from 1960-^1. .Total Police 
Protection employment in 1959 and iii50 estimate^ from Census full-time equivalent 
figiures on basis of the ratio of total v>mploymen(. to full-time equivalent employ- ; 
ment in 1962 (1.126). Total Police Protiection er^j xoymeat in 1964 estimated using 
the mean (1.132) of the oama ratio in 1962 and 1966 (l.€38)^ 
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C. THE QUALITY O F CRIMIN AL JUSTICE| EDU (^ATION PROGRAMS 

I, 

was made to channel the funding through educational Institutions rather than 
directly to the Individual personnel of the crlmlniil justice system. The lattpr 
approach could have been Implemented either by direct grants or loans to the 



When the Law Enforcement Education Program was Initiated, the decision 

I . ^ 



J[5dl3tLdual:^ concerned . or by providing for ladmlnistrati,on of the program by 
criminal Justice agencies. 

Given the fact that the funding has been administered by educational In- 
stltutlons, there Is assurance that the datd base the National Manpower Purvey 
has put together from the complete set of LEEP applications made available 
by LEAA Is representative of the Institutions lnvo;Lved In the program i this 
means that this sect ion's appraisal of i:he quality of the criminal justice 
education programs sponsored by the LEfiP-supported Institutions is in fact 
^reasonably accurate characterization of thle quality of the education provided 
to the individuals who have been the recipients lof LEEP assistance. 
\ it should be noted that the appr6ach necessitated by the data available 

\ ^ ' ' I ' . ' ■ • . ,/ :■ • 

is ^inferior to direct measurement of the quality of the education received 
by individuals themselves. Such direct measurement is exceedingly 41fficult 
evehvunder the best of circumstances^ and in i the present case it is not a 
feasib3.e alternative, for no informatlion is available on the substantive' 
educat^lonal attainment of the individuals who have been recipients of LEEP 
funding. Consequently, reliance must be placed upon indirect measurement of 
the quality of the education by examining various Indicators of the quality of 
the crikLnal justice edccatiou progxams cf the institutions that are responsible! 
for chaimeling LEEP funds to the indlvidtiAls » ! ^ 
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1. Criteria for Eva l uating Program Qiialltv ' 
The objectlverpf this section Is an ajpptalsal of the general quality of 
the criminal ( justice education provided l^;^ the institutions that ar.e ' the conduit 
for LSEP funds to Criminal just^lce p^sonnel. For purposes of this e^luatlo^, 
two general sets of standards are available. The flret, consists of the stppdards 
developed by Ihose charged with* adminlsterlug LEFP} these appear ii: the L^EP 
guidelines. The second set of standards is that developed by tka Academy of 
Criminal jfust ice Sciences (ACJS) in the course of ita effprts to develop a / 

basis for the accrfE:6lt2.tlon of institutions offering programs in criminal justice 

. • i " ' , ' ■' ■ ■ ' . . t ■ ■ ' - V'-. .. . 

education* The ACJS accreditation guidelines have recently been published, 

although the effort to complete arrangements for tne estCLblishment of an 

accreditation process are still in progress. A detailed discussion of the 

activities of the ACJS in this area appears lii Appendix £• , ; 

The two sets of standards, eispeclally' that prepared by t^e Academy of ' 

Criminal ^ 'stlce Sciences, relate to a wide range of cousiieratlons asi3ociated 

with the quality, of criminal justice programs.. Som6 of thle guidelines are o' / 

' ' ' ( ' I ' ■ ^ 

quantitative in nature, and can easily «>be applied a» crltieVia for evaluation of 

a prog;ram*s quality^ Others :afe more qualitative, and their use in eyalibai^itig -J^: ) 

' ■ ■ ■ ! ■ " '. I . " ■•* ■ 

a program would require the judgment of experts Intimatej.y fjamiliar with an ' 

institut^^on^s progr^. The analysis undertaken in this sectiion is limited to 

. • fan api^raisal of the extent to whichxLEEP-supported criminal/ justllce programs 

satisfy the most iaiportant of the quantltju.ilve guldelinies.^' 

?o,ur specific issues ^susceptible to quantitative analy<3ls are considered 

in the following pages v The first is the general content /of the criminal justice 

education programs; the second is th€^ academic qualificatiions of the faculty 

members who are associated with the programs; the .third /is the pp.rt-time versus 

full-time status Qf the faculty -r:£mbe;rs; and the fourth' is the student-^f acuity 
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ralzlo. The specific stamdards i^ropo)B^& -^y the twc ^sets of guldl^llnesy to whidh 
reference is made in the fqllowing discussion, are Ojlitllned in comparative format . 
'in Table ^ 

/ '".^ '[>' ^ : ■ ' ' ^ ■ " ■'■ • 

/ 2. Review of Program. Quality 
the follbwihg pages of this chapter provide a nummary . review of the infor- 
mation cpiq^lled by ^he'National.Mimp9wer Survey with re to the various 

^criteria of educational program qulillty/ mentioned abqve. In each case the 

^ ■■■ ^ - ^ r / ■ . . 

discussion of a particular lodue jis.; preceded/ b of the LEE? 

tod ACJS criteria. ' I * ; 

. -" ■ - ' " i ^' . ■ . ^ , ■ • 

. The f irs,t general, criterion jfor judg^-ng the , quality of criminal justice^ 
eflucatlon prograixis relatej^ to th^*nattire 4^f' the courses provided i The issue - 
is whether the courses are tralnlkig in i^ature or genuinely «*iducational.^ T^^e 
LEEP guideline is best e^j^Vssed |Ln the fbllovripg quotation from LEAA's 197,1 \^ 

■ ' . ■ ' . ■ . " ■■ ■ -1 ! ■ ■■ . ' ■ *' * ;\ 

Annual Report ; > 



. . crjUniual Justice courses shoijdd teach broad prlncl^ and 
probieii^solvi]ag; techniques. '^Academic ccfurses shbuld develop the 
' student^s pbwer of Judgmeuit. j. . J "How toT skills,/ on the other - 
handy will v^b'^ learned on the-gobrdlti sbmeiimes^^^^ in recruit trainittgr 

' .- ' '. ■'■«■'' ■ . I , ■ '■ . '■ " ,■ ' .' 

The ACJS gtiidel^ines specif 1 ^ 

Basic agency skill training foJr prlMna^ justice practitTioners 
. which is not designed t6 develop logical , analytic . 
\ I:; alt iye skills or develop the reasoning capabilltiee of the 
Y ; student is clearly not *a, part Af the aca;demic iiollegiate de- ''^ 

\ gree^rbgrasTr mission; ^ ' '\ , . ' - 

^ ■ i ■ ■ , ^ \ , \ ... . ■ . ... 

,\ Table IV-7 preiaents estimates of the proportions of >^imlnal justice-related 

courses in selected fields cfifered by LEEP-fxm*ed institutions in ack^e^ic 

\ ' . " ^'^ \. ' I ' ' ' , 

year 1975-76 that * can be. characterized as trailing' rather than education. The , 

■ . « . ' . ■ ■ ■ i • . . ' * .■ ■ , . ■ . ■ 

def lnlt'lon of "tCAlnlng" used for purposes- of ti^s analy^'ta is an extremely 

'C 13^ ' ' ■•' '■ ' 'v Y ' ' 

conservative one. The results of Table, I^^^j ;^,||^icnte that- in the aggregate . 



apprbsslm'ately 15, perceiit of all cri'Pinal justice" c^upiear offered by LEEP -supported: 
tltuCions tan be classified as training. "Axhil p^portion of law v.enforcement 
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TABLE IV-6 

SELECTED LAW ENFORCEMENT EDUCATION PROGRAM GUIDELINES 



Issue 


Official Guidelines of the ' 
Lav Enforcement Education Program 

1 "* ' 


Accreditation Guidelines of the' 
Academy of Criminal Justice Sciences 

> ' ■■ , .,| 


Content of 
Crlnloal- 
Justice 
Programs 


/ 

1 


- . . 1 , 

"Criminal Justice "Is a multldlsclpltnary 
body of scholarly research and' knowedge 
In tl^e social and behavioral sciences, 
jurisprudence, «nd the physical and natural 
sciences focusing upon the social problems 
of crlioe and dellxtqueucy and upbn methods 
of managing these problens for the social 
good." 



Aeadeniic Qual- 
ifications of 
•Faculty Members 



"Criminal justice courses should' 
teach broad principles and problem- 
splvli^g techniques. Academic courses 
should develop the student's powers 
of judjgment. , . , ^How-to* skills, on 
the^ other hand, will be learned on the 
job or, someti^'SS, In recruit train- 
ing." 

"It Is de3lrable that programs should 
be comprehensive and general at the, 
lower (associate and baccalaureate) 
levels an|:i became Increasingly, 
specific at progressively higher 
(master's and doctorate) levels." 

"It is preferable that faculty members 
possess at least a masters degree; 
some members should possess doctoral 
degrees." 



"Basic agency skill training for' criminal 
justice practitioners which 1^ not designed 
to develop logical, analytical or cognitive 
skills, or develop^ the reasoning ccp,'»bll- 
Itles of the student is clearly not i, part 
of the academic degree program missiun." 



A law or master's degree is the mii^.mum 
academic qualification for all faculty 
numbers in associate and bachelor's degree 
1 xograms. A majority of the faculty in bac- 
calaureate programs and all faculty in 
graduate programs must hold an earned doc*- 
torate appropriate to their teaching and/or 
research areas. 



Use of 
Part-time 
Faculty 
Members 



Student- 
faculty, 
Ratio 



"No crime-related degree program will 
be conducted with only part-time 
faculty members." 



"The ratio of full-time equivalent 
majors in crime-related studies to 
full-time equivalent faculty shall., 
be no more than 60:1." 



"There shall be at least onfe^'full-time 
faculty member or adminlstrat.cr whose primary 
.responsibility is the administration- and 
direction of the Criminal Justice program." 

Associate degree programs — no more tha'A 
302£ of the courses may be taught by part- 
time faculty. Bachelor's programs — no tnore 
than 30Z. Graduate programs— no more than 
3pX. 

"la no case shall the ratio of full- 
time equxva.^^nt Criminal Justice 'teaching 
faculty and^ full-time equivalent students . 
in ihe undergraduate program exceed 1:60 
and in the graduate program 1:20." 



Sourc;^s: Law Enforcement A^ssistancc Adndnistratlon, n„l^Pllne Manual: Law Etif orceir.tmt Educo:: 
tionPro£ram,^ M 52C0.1B (1975); Accreditation and Standards,, Committee, Academy of Gt^. mint. 
jiTsticG Sciences, Accre ditation Cuideli nos for Por,tsecondP.rv Criminal Juftice Education Pros^^ois, 
(1976); Law Enf ovc^iTclTt Assistance Administr^tirn, LEAA: 3rd Annual Repor t for Hscal Year^3__^ 
(1971)., 



TABLE IV- 7 



\ 



CRIMINAt JUSTICE-RELATED COURSES THAT ARE TRAINING IN 

NATURE OFFERED, BY LEEP-SUPPORTED INSTITUTIONS , 
BY FIELD ' EMPHASES OP THE COURSES, ACADEMIC yW 1975-76 



1 Q 



Field Emphasis 


All Courses 
Related to 
Criminal 
Justice*^ 


< 

Training- 
Type 
Courses 


\ Training 
Courses as 
Percentage 

bf All HniirRciR 


■ - ■f' 

totals 1 


14,640 


2,132 


\ '■ 

\ 14.6% 


Lav Enforcement 


4,771 


1,666 


\ 34.9 


Corrections 


1,267 . 


123 


* 9.7 • 


Judicial Administration 


109 


12 


11.0 


Pi: obation/Parole 


210 


7 


3.3 


Juvenile Justice | 


690 


25 


3.6 


Security 


195 


25 


1Z.B 


Criminal J^^stice 


■o 1,912 


220 


11.5 


Other 


5,48r 


54 


U-0 



Qourses listed by LEEP Inartitutions as directly related to 
criminal justice a?xi that are identifiable as belonjglng to one bf the 
field en5)nasl8 categories. Courses related to criminal jus tici but 
not exclusively related to one of the field empha^, :a (e.g., criminal 
law) are classified under "other." Only courses whose titles or de- 
scriptions imply that a system-wide approach is taken are classified 
under the emphasis category "criminal justice."- | 

b- ■ ■■. ! - ■ r . ■ . I ^ 

Each course w&s assigned an accidemlc emphasis classificatibn." 
Only courses t^iat ap be unambiguously tralnlng in naturte are"^ 



listed in^ this category. Courses coded as training include: traffic 
control techniques, report writing, t)olygraphi defensive techniques, and 
correctional operations and procedutes. Courses that may or may | not 
be primarily ^ skill training depending on how they are taught (eJg., 
techniques of criminal investigation ^jiid correctional custody) aie ex- 
cluded from this category. . j 

- Source: -National Manpower Survey LEEP Forms Analysis (1976)1 
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courses classifiable as training is the highest of all the particular subject 
matter areas: approjcimately 3i> percent of these courses are better characterized 
as training than as education. 

Table IV-9 displays a breakdown of the proportion of courses offered that 
are training in nature by the type of LEEP-funded institution." It is evident 
from this table that the highest proportion of course work of a training rather 

than educational nature is found in public two-year colleges, where nearly one 

14 ' 
out of every four courses is training^n nature. The proportions for courses 

in four*-year colleges and universities are significantly lower; less than 1 in 
19 of l^he courses offered by these types of institutions is training related. 
It appears, in nummary, that the overall picture is one of predominantly educa- 
tional courses, but that a significant number of courses, especially in the two- 
year public colleges, do not properly satisfy the criteria defined by LEEP and 
the ACJS guidelines. 

The second criterion for appraising the quality of the criminal justice 
programs that have been supported by LEEP f uncfing relates to the educational 
credentials of the full-time faculty members associated with those programs » 
The LEEP guidelines specify that "it is preferable that faculty members possess 
at least a master s degree; some members should possess doctoral degrees. 
However, as noted in Table IV-6,-the accreditation guidelines put forward by the 
ACJS specify that a law or master's degree is the minimum acceptable academic 
credential for all faculty members in associate and^ bachelor's degree programs, 
and that a doctorate is the minimum degree requirement for all faculty members 
teaching in graduate programs. ^ 

Table IV-9 shows a distribution of the full-time faculty members in the 
criminal justice programs of LEEP-supported institutions with respect- to the 
proportion that have at least a master's degree. Of. the approximately ^2, 900 



TABLxi IV-8 



CRIMINAL JUSTICE-RELATED boURSEg THAT ARe' 
1^UU:nING IN NATURE OFFERED, BY LEEP INSTITUTIO.?^S , 
BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, ACADEMIC YEAR 1975-76 



Type of Institution Training Courses as 
; Percentag e cf Totals 



All LEEP-Supportcd Institutions 14,6 

Public - 16.6 

Private ^ 7,8 



Public 24,7 

Private : . 16*9 

4-Year Colleges, Total 8.8 

Public • 8.8 

Private 8.9 

aniversltles , Total 8.5 

Public ' - 9^5 
Private . ^ 5.7 



Source National Manpower Survey LEEP Forms Analysis (1976). 
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TABLE IV-9 

FULL-TIME FACULTY HEMBERS WITH AT LEAST A 
MASTER'S DEGREE IN CRIMINAL JUSTICE PROGRAMS 
AT LEEP- SUPPORTED INSTITUTIONS, BY TYPE OF 
INSTITUTION, ACADEMIC YEAR 1975-76 



Type of Institution 



All Institutions 
Public 
Private 

2-Year Colleges, Total 
Public 
Private . 

4-Year Colleges, Total 

Public 
, Private 

Universities, Total r 
Public 
Private 



Full-Time Faculty Members 



Total 


With at Least 
A Master's Desreje 




2,897 


2,562 


88.4 


2,188 


1,875 


85.7 


709 


687 


96.9 


838 


573 


68.4 


816 


552 


'57.7 


22 


21 


-'5.5 


500 


476 


95.2 


= 237 


223 


94.1 


263 


253 


96.2 


i,559 


1,513 


97.1 


1,135 


1,100 


96.9 


424 ' 


413 


97.4 



Source: J^MS LEEP-Forms Analysis (1976). 



full-timev criminal justice faculty members in LEEP-suppcrtei institutions, ap- 
proximately 88 percent hold an advanced degree, the situation is significantly 
better .in thfe private institutions, vhere 9/ percent have at 7 east master's 
degrees, as compared with 86 percoi^c in the public institutions. In general,^ 
the picture with respect to this criterion T.ooks relatively good for all four- 
year colleges and universities, where the proportion of full- time faculty mem- 
bers with appropriate degree credentials ra..ges from 94 to 97 percent. The ' 
weakest of the educational institutions is the public two-year college, where 
only 68 percent of the full-time faculty r^ienbers have at least a master"/ ue- 
grae, llie level o£ educational achievement of the full-time faculty .r ibers 
o.J; private two-yaar colleges is comparable with that ot 



lit? y.onr-- 



rJXeges 



axxd universities* That Is, 96 percetit of their criminal justice faculties hold 
an advanced degree* 

Data similar to those In Table IV-9 are presented In Table IV- 10 for 
part-time faculty members. In general the Incidence of advanced degrees 
among part-time faculty members Is not as substantial as In the case of 
full-time faculty members. Of the 40,032 part-time criminal ju^^tlce faculty 
members at LEEP-funded Institutions In academic year 1975-76, 68 percent were 
reported to have at least aj master's degree. Again, the programs of the public 

two-year colleges are the weakest. S^ewhat more than half^of the part-time 

<* - 

\ TABLE IV-10 

PART-TIME CRIMINAL JUSTICE FACULTY MEMBERS WITH AT 

LEAST A MASTER'S DEGREE IN CRIMINAL JUSTICE AT ^ 
LKEP- SUPPORTED INSTITUTIONS, BY TYPE OF 
INSTITUTION, ACADEMIC YEAR 1975-76 - 



Type of institution 


Fart-Tlme Faculty Members 


Total 


With at Least Percent 
A Kilter's Dezree 


All Institutions 
Public 
Private 


4,032 
2,963 
1,069 


2,755 
1,864 

891 


68.3% 

62.9 

83.4 


2-Year Colleges, Total 
Pu^lc 
Private 


2,134 
2,086 
48 


,202 
' ,170 
32 


56.3 
56.1 
66.7 


4-Year Colleges, Total 
Public ^ 
Private 


587 
131 
456 


49^7 
113 
382 


84.7 
87.8 

83.8 


JDnlversltles, Total 
Public , ^ 
Private ' 


1,311 

746 
565 


1,056 
579 
477- 


80.6 
?7.6 

?4.4 - 


.. . ■ ' 1 ■ " . 



Source: National Manpower Survey LEEP-Forms Analysis <1976). 
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criminal jxiatice faculty members at the two-year inatitutiens have at least 
master's degrees, in comparison with more than 80 percent of the part-time 
^faculty members of fr r-year colleges and universities « 

Table IV~11 displays the relative Incidence of advanced degrees among 
faculty members in all institutions of higher education in the United States 
in academic year 1972-73, compared with the incidence of similar credentials / 
^among all the f aculty "members of criminal Justice programs in academic year 1975- 
76* The comparison hlgl^ights the clear inferiority of the quality of the 
criminal justice programs, although the discrepancy in the case of universities and 
four-year colleges is not as drajaatic as in the case of the two-year colleges. 
In the aggregate, better than 9 out of 10 faculty members of all institutiohs 
have at least master's degrees. In the case of the criminal justice programs^\ 
the c6mparable figure is only slightly better than "three out of jfour faculty \^ 
members ♦ The largest discrepancy is found again at the two-year college level, 
where 60 p^^rcent of the faculty members of criminal justice programs have master's 
degrees or better while 88 percent of the faculty members in all institutions 
have advanced degrees* - ° 

Another key criterion for judging the quality of an academic program is 
whether the program at a particular Institution has at least one full-time faculty 
member. The LEEP guidelines specify that "no crime related degree program wlJl 
be conducted with only part-time faculty members Z*^^ 

Table IV-12 shows the number of LEEP-supported institutions with criminal 
justice programs that have at least one full-time faculty member, by type of 
Institution. The table . shows that^ In the aggregate, nearly thtee out of four ^ 
institutions have programs that employ at least one full-^time faculty member. 
The weakest type of institution is this case" is the private two-year college, " 
wfaare only 4 out pf 10 of the programs h£ve at least ope full-tim6 faculty member* 



TABLE IV-ll ' " V 

s » ■ 

CRIMINAL JUSTICE FACULTY MEMBERS WITH AT LEAST A MASTER' S DEGREE 
AT LEEP-SUPPORTED INSTITUTIONS COMPARED WITH ALL FACULTY 
MEMBERS AT ALL INSTITUTIONS, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTIONS 



Faculty MemBers with At Least A Master's Degree 
As a Percentage of All Faculty Members 



Types of Institution. 



Crlndbaal Justice Pro- 
grams in 1975-76 



All Institutions 
in 1972-73 



Ail Institutions 
Public 
Private 

2-Year Colleges, Total 

i'c 



Private 

4-Year Colleges, Total 
Public 
Private 

Universities, Total 
Public 
^ Private 



76.7 
72.6 
88.8 

59.7 

59.3. 

75.7 

89.5 
91.8 
75.7 

89.7 
89.3 
90.0 



92.6 
NA 
NA 

87.7 
NA 
NA 

95.3 
NA 
NA 

92.3 

NA 
" NA 



NA: Data not available. 

Source: NMS LEEP Forms Analysis (1976) ; Alan E. Bayer, Teaching Faculty 
in Academe; 1972-73 (American Council op Education, 1973) , p. 26. 



It is interesting to note that the private four-year colleges also show poorly 
Oti this criterion; only 60 percent of their criminal. justice programs have 
any full-time faculty members. This compares with 85 percent for public four- 
year colleges* Nearly three out of four of the public two-year college prq- 
grams are staf f(2d by at least one full-time faculty mevnber.. Close to 8 out of 
10 of the programs of universities are staffed by at least one frll-time faculty 
member. 7, summary, the pictur<^ with respect to the full-time *fav-alty is bleakest 
for the private two-year and four-year colleges^. 
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TABLE IV-12 

LEEP-SUPPORTED INSTITUTIONS WITH CRIMINAl. JUSTICE 
PROGRAMS :rHAT HAVE AT LEAST 01^ FULL-TIME FACULTY 
MEMBER, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, ACADEMIC YEAR 1975-76 



Type of Institution 



Number with 
Criminal Justice 
Prograais 



Number with at 
Least One Full- 
time Faculty Member 



•Percentage With 
At Least One Full- 
Tlme Faculty Me^iber 



All Institutions 


871 


637 




. 73.1% 


Public 


695 


522 






Private 


176 . 


115 




65.3 


2-Year Colleges, Total 


454 


324 




71 4 


Public 


439 


318 




72.4 


Private 


. 15 


6 




40.0 


/. XT — ^ ^ — ^ _ n 


n ^ n 


112 




69.1 


Public. 


60 


51 




. 85.0 


Private 


102 


61 




S9.8 


Universities, Total 


255 


201 




78.8 


Public » 


196 


153 




78.1 


Private 


59 


48 




81.4 



Source t National Manpower Survey LEEP Forms Analysis (1976) < 



: The next criterion to be considered is the proportion«o£ courses taught 

by full-time faculty members. The accreditation guidelines of the ACJS specify 

■■, . ■ o ■ y. \ ' 

that (1) in associate-degree programs no more than 50 percent of the courses 

* . ' ■ 

mfiy be taught by part-time faculty, (2) in baccalaureate programs no more than 30 

i^' ' ' • • - ■ 

percent, and (3) in gradua:te programs n^ more than 25 percent of the courses may 

' . ' . 17 ^ 

be taught by part-time faculty. . Data relating to the actual number of cburses 

taught by part-tiie faculty members are not available. However, estimates of the 

proportions required to apply the ACJS, criteria can be calculated from the numbers 

pf full- and part-time; faculty members on the reasonable assumption that each 

;ful.l-tiT\^ faculty member teaches 2.5 times^as many courses £^s each part-time 



faculty member. Table 1^-13 shows tlie relat^/e Incidence ofj :part-time and full- 
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TABLE IV-13 

FULL-TIh/. AND PART-TIME FACULTY M3IBERS IN THE CRIMIRAL JUSTICE 
PROGRAMS OF LEEP-SUFPORTED INSTITUTIONS, 
BY TYPE OF INSTirUTICN, ACADEMIC YEAR. 1975--76^ 



- 

Type of Institution 


Statiis of Faculty Meanbers 


Proportion 








Percent 


Taught by 




Total , 


Part-Tims 


Pull-Time 


Full-Time 


Full-Time 


All Institutions 


6^929 


4,032 


2,897 


41c 6% . 


64% 


Public 










65 


Private 


1,778 


1,069 


709 


39.9 


63 


2-Year Colleges, Total 


2,972 


2,134 


838 


28*2 


50 


Public 


2,902 


2,086 


816 


28.1 


49 


Private 


' 70 


48 


22 


. 31.4 


53 


Public 




COT 


cnn 
-/ w 


/.£ n 

-r \^ ■ V/ 


CQ 


368 


131 


237 


64.4 


82 


Private 


719 


456 


263 


36.5 , 


59 


lhalversltles, 'Total 


2,870 


1,311 


1,559 


54.3 


75 


Public 


1,881 


746 


1,135 


60.3 


79 


c Private 


989 


565 


424 


42.9 


65 - 



C^^lciilated on the assumption that each full-time faculty member teaches 
2.5 times j::: many courses as each part-time faculty mfember. 

Source: National Manpower Survey LEEP Forms Analysis (1976), 



''^liae faculty miembers at LEEP-supported institutions with, criminal justice pro- 
grams in academic year 1975-76 and the estimated proportions of courses taught by 
full-time faculty. In all Institutions, the table shows, that 42 percent of faculty 
members are full-time. As in most of the previous cases ,^ the weakest faculties 
are found ir. public ^o -year colleges, where only 28 percent of the faculty mem- 

bers associated with crimipial justice education programs are full-time. 

* ■'.■■'<? 
Comparing the Information in the last column of Table IV-13 with the 

' ■ . . . ' ^ / 

criteria specified in the ACJS guidelines yields the fallowing conclaj3ion«. \ 
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At tm-^yeax ^natitiitlpna the guld.^:' ijiea xeqvlxe. that at least half -the couyaea 
he taught hy ftaii-t±me f acsti: ty* Only the two-yy^'Xi; piiKic collages x:ail to ineet 
the crlL^tion, and then only Barely. At foiar-year colleges and omlVersitiea 
the ACJS guidelines requtxe that at least 70 percent of courses be taught by 
full-time faculty, "the public institutions -wiet this standard, with 82 percent 
of courses at four-year colleges and 79 percent of courses at universities being 
taught by full-time faculty -raembers jlH aicademic year 1975-76. The private 
colleges and universities fall short, however, with^only 59 percent and 65 percent, 
reapectf^sly, of their courses being taiight by full-time faculty members. 

Table IV-16 displays the relative incideiice of full-time faculty members 
at all institutions in the ttiited States in academic year 1971-72 in con?)arison 
wit& the proportion x>f full-time faculty Tnembera in LEEP-funded cri!«inal justice 
progrjons in academic year 1975-76. In all institutions more than three out of 
four, faculty members are full-tiiiW. Among the criminal justice f^aculties of 
LEEP institutions, however, ^ only '42 percent of "the members are full-time. It 
is interesting to note that the proportion of full-time faculty oiembers in both 
types of tWD-<year colleges falls far short of the ratio four-year colleges 
"and universities. In all two-year institutions, only 61 ent of faculty 
iLembers are full-time, coiiqpared with . 79- percent of the faculties' of four-year 
colleges an! 82 percent of Lhc faculties of miversitied. The dd^screpancies in the 
case of LEEP-a?sjlsted criminal justice programs are l^ast seriou^ among, universities 
and about equally bady (the ratios are more than 32 percentage points lower) at 
the two- , and four-year college levels. ' 

The ne:xt criterion \of educational quality to be considered is the student- 
faculty ratio. In this ca^e, the LEEP and ACJS guidelines are. eissentially the" 
same with respect to the Tpndergyaduaite criminal justice programs on which this 
analysis' is focusing. They both specify, in essence, that the ratio of fxal-time 
equivalent 6'tudents enrolled in cri^ninal justice deigree programs to full-time 



TABLE iy-l4 

RELATIVE INCIDEl!lCE 0^ FOLL-TIME FACDLTV MEMBErI? IN THE 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE PR0GR.A1IS OP LEEP-STJPPORTED 
INSTITUTIONS COMPARED WT^ff ALL COLLEGES! 
AND UNIVERSITIES, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTIOl|r 



Type of lAst^tlon 



/ 



Full^-Tlme Paculty Memi^ers as a 
Peiceiitage of all Faculty Mcimbers 



CJ Faculties 
Of LEEP-Supported 
Institutions , 1975-76 



Al! Institutions 
1971-72 



All Institutions 
Public 
Private 

a^-Year Colleges, ibtal 
Pubaic 

Private / 
* • ■ ' 

<4-Tear Colleges, Total 
Public 
Private 

Ualver&lties, Total 
Piabiic 
Private 



41.8% 

42.5 

39.9 

28.2 
28.1 
31.4 

Ad.G 
64.4 
36.5 

54.3" 

60.3 

42.9 



75.6% 

77.4 

71.8 

60.5 
60.2 
64.3 

78.5 
84.3 
71.7 



8178- 

85.4' 
72.8 



^ ■ 



ERIC 



Sources: National Manpower Survey LEEP Foims' Analysis (1976); National 
Center for Education Statistics > U.S. Departnient of Health, Education, and' 
Welfare; Higher Education; Numbers of Employees in Institutions of Highiet 



Education, Fall 1972 (1972); pp. 12-19. 



eqtiivalent teaching faculty should not exceed 60.^® Unfortmately, tlfe full- 
time equlvalect concept Is a matter of no llttl^ controversy. Mbrieover, the 
data available to the National Manpower Survey from the forms filed by institu- 
tions applying for LEEP funding are insuf fitient to permit the calculation of 
fa^l-tlme equivalents, whatever deflnitic^ might be preferred, 
t Fpr this reason,^ the best^' that pan be done with the datsi available id| 
the calctilatlon of a somewhat different r^tio from that specified in the guide- 



. 1 ^ 

lines/. Thus^ the conceptual basis for Table 



^^7-1^2 



IV-l4 is tjte ratio of the total 

■ . ■ ■ ' --^ - ■" 



TABLE IV-15 

PERQKNTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE RATIOS OF STUDENTS 
ENROLLED IN CRIMINAL JUSTICE DEGREE PROGRAMS TO FULL- 
TIME CRIMINAL JUSTICE FACULTY MEMBERS IN LEEP- 
SUPPORTED INSTITUTIONS, BY TYPE* OF INSTITUTION, 
ACADEMIC YEAR 1975-76 \ 



EKLC 



Type' of Institution 




No Fuli- 




Student- Faculty Ratio 


— ^ 


1 Total 


Time . 
Faculty! 


Over 180 


12o4'80 1 


' 76-119 1 


ipnder 76^ 


All Institutions 
Public 
Private 


100.0% 

100.0 

100.0 


31.^% 

27.2 

,45.4 


7.6% 
8.8 
3.6 ^ 


8.3% 
10.3 ^ 
1.0 


13,4% . 
. 14. 8 
7.9 


39.5%' 

38.8 

42.1 



r2-Year Collegio, Total 100.0 
■ Public ; 100.0 
I ' Private / 100.0 

/ i •■ ■ ; .. 

A-Year Colleges, Total 100.0 



Public 
Private 



Universiti6S{!, Total 

Public 
'» ^private. 



■\ 



100.0 
IQO.O 

100. o' 

100.0 

.100.0 



24.4 
22.7 
64.7 

47.3 
43.2 
50.4 

30.0 
25.4 
31.8 



12,2 
12.7 
0 

3.C 
1.1 ^ 
4.4 

4.0 
4.3 
1.5 



14 1 8 
15 

V ■ i ■ 

3.0 
5.4 
.9 

1 

2.2 
2.4 
3.0 



19.1 
19.4 
11.7 

6.9 

5.3 
'8.2 

9.2 
10.2 
3.6 



29.5 
29.8 
23.5 

39.8"^ 
44.6 
.36^1' 

54.7 . 

53.8 

64.5 



-it 



.; *Approxj:inateiy 'equivalent to the LEEP ^uid ACJS; guidelines ratio of 60 for " 
full-time equivalent students and full-time equivalent fce^cliing facultj members. 



Source: 



r 



oof fu]J.-time 
of using the 



National Mai^JpoWer Survey LEEP Forms Analysis (1976) 



numbcsr of students enrolled in criminal justice^^prbgtams to I the total nuinber / 

i9i ' 



criminal justice teaichlng faculty members. 7 Itie implications; 



/ 



ratio shown in Tiable IV-1^ rathek'^tlian ^thatl specified in the 
guidelines iapf< > 3 to be a moderate understatement of the exteat to whicW LEEB- 
funded crimin 



Specif ically 9 
-to a ratio of 



L justice programs actually satisfy thii LEEP and ACJS -staj^ards.^^ 

■- ■■ ■' - ■ "// - ' '■ .1 ' ■ ■ '\ ■/ . ° 

the ra^io of 60 specified Ir ^nldfLlnBs is roughly' equivalent 



75 calculated as in Table IV-15. 



'■ /■■ 
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Given this caveat » Table iV-15' shows the distribution of each type of 
institution'^ over ranges of studeat-f acuity ratios.^ The final column of the 
table shows th<? proportion of each type of inst-itution that satisfies the 
above-men£idned approxd. nation of the'LESP anc* ACJS guidelines. In t;]he ag- 
gregate, barely 40 percenlflof all progr&ias meet the standard. In terms of this 



criterion, tKe programs of private universities are the most acceptable: |55 

, ^" ' ^ • I \ ' . • ■ . . - ' ' i 

percent have appropriate ^tijdent-facult3'- ratios. Fewer than one-quarter of 

\ ' ■ ■ * • ' 

the programs of ^irrivate tw^-year college : meet the standard, whi^ only 3 out 

3f^l0 programs of public twro-year colleges are acceptably staffed, 

i:tle in the preceding pages is inconsistent with 



:iiu programs or puoiic tw 
^ / In summary, very lintl 

/h^ oft- 



tljfe oft-expressed vlknr o£ critics of criminal 7 just ice education that many 
current urograms fail* to satisfy minimum standards of acceptability, j 
I In spJ :e of the explicit: m^date of LEAA»that tra/ining is j not an appro-j- 
prlate use if LEEIg/ funds, nearly 15 perqent of ^ill cyiminal j^ustice-relatedj , . ' 
courses offered by l2&EP-8upported institutions are better eharacts'rized as* : , 
training than as* edwzatibn (gee «^3q>lanatlon in footnote 16). Naarly a quarter . 



of the offcetittgs ofvj^ublic two-^year colleges are of this type. Among four-J 

-year colleges and universities, hoyerver, less than 9' percent of the* cours^^ are 

* ' ■' ■ r ' ' ■ • u' - ^ ^ ) I ' 

training. Although the ;pres^nt .review addresse^' the issue of substantive cur- 

riculiiim content only wit]/; respect to the ir^cidence Njf cralnitig courses, th^ NMS 

findings ere consistent Wt;h the recent observation of a report by the ^eri- . 

can/Bar Association regaidlcig the curric;ula of criminal justice programs, j 

,,mj . . ■ ■ , i ■ 

V / . . • that iflany of them have a strong vocational orientation, • • . ' 
/ They do notl^eet th^ kindsi of ne,eds that have le^d to urging the j 
h police * to undertake pollege york, , At/best, such prograati constitute j 
/ good training, ^t worsts ihey'jr^ lendit\g stfi^tus to on effort that ; 

seryeig 'only/ to relnfoi^ce the? most parochilal concepts/ prevalent in / 
' the^olice /field. ^ I j '/ , ■ I ^ ^ r ' ' ' ' 

' The sinfc-gua-nc n-of— an-educati,on program is its faculty, ard the two most 
widely Referenced measureis of the quality of 4 program's facility are thts pro- 



portion of its members who are associated with the program on a full-time basis 
and the proportion' who have at least a master's degree. On both co'onts the 
criminal justice -programs at tEEP-supported institutions of every type fall 
short of the prevailing standards" at the same type of institutions. The 
discrepancies are exceptionally large at the two-year college level. 

At all colleges and universities better than three out of every f^ur 
faculty members have full-time status. Only 42 percent of criminal justice 
faculties at LEEP institutions do. The discrepancy is largest at che two-year 
college level. Sixty-one percent of all faculty members at auch colleges are 
full-time; only 28 percent of the criminal justice faculties at LEEP-supported 
two-year colleges are full-time. More than a quarter of LEEP-supported 
criminal justice programs do not have a single full-time faculty member. 

While 93 percent of the faculties of all colleges and universities hold 
at least one degree beyond the baccalaureate, only 77 percent of the members 
of the faculties of LEEP-supported criminal justice programs hold at least one 
advanced degree. Although the discrepancies are not large (3-6 percentage 
points) at four-year colleges and universities, at the two-ye^r college level 
the discrepancy .,is quite substantial — the proportions are 88 percent and 60 
percent, respectively. * 

Finally, there: is general agreement that a college program of acceptable 
quality must have a student-faculty ratio (expressed in full-time equivalent 
terms) no higher than 60. Only 40 percent of LEEl'-supported criminal justice 
programs meet this standard, and at two-year colleges only 30 percent of the 
programs are minimally staffed. " 

The conclusion is that a significant proportion of the $234 million in- 
vested in LEEP over the past seven years has purchased education of questionable 
quality. The data cited in this review relate to the state of affairs in 
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academic year 1975-76, There Is every reason to believe that the quality of 
criminal justice education has improved significantly since LEEP was insti- 
tuted. Nonetheless, the weaknesses of the field that remain after seven 
years of federal funding raise serious questions about the return that has ^ 
been realized on the federal investment. 

D. THE ALLOCATION OF'* PROGRAM FUNDING l_ 

Section B of this chapter outlines the general methods used to allocate 
LEEP funding among LEAA regions, states, and institutions. This section 
discusses the actual allocations of funding among regions, states, institutions 
and criminal justice personnel. 

1. The Allocation of Funding Among LEAA Regions and States 
As noted earlier, the allocation of LEEP funds among LEAA rjpgions is 
based upon the equally weighted distribution of criminal justijie personnel 



and the populations of the states in each region. Within regions, however, 
the allocations are performed on the basis of the judgment of each region's 
administrators, although a number rely upon the same formula as is used to 
apportion the funds among the regions. Tables IV-16 and IV-17 array the 
acti^l allocation of LEEP funds in fiscal year 19^75 against two comparative dis 
tributions. Table IV-16 shows the distribution of criminal justice personnel 
among the regions and states, and Table IV-17 shows the specific allocation 
of shares among the regions and states that is yielded by the application of 
the LEEP allocation formula in 1974. The tables together suggest; that only 
relatively minor discrepancies exist between the distributions defined in the 
two tables and the actual allocation of LEEP funds in fiscal 1975. 
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TABLE IV-16 



^ALLOCATION OF LEEP FUNDS COMPARED WITH THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM PERSONNEL, 
BY LEAA REGION AND STATE 



LEAA Region Allocatioirof LEEP Criminal Justice 

and State Funds, Fiscal 1975 Personnel, 1974 



U.S. TotaJ. 



100.0% 



100.0% 



Region I 
Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
Neif Hampshire 
Rhode: Island 
Vermont 

, Region II 
New Jersey 
New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 

- Region III 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
' Maryland 
Pennsylvania 
^.-^^irginia 

West Virginia 

Region IV ' 
Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 

Region V . " 
Illinois / 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 

Wisconsin 



7.4 
1.3 
.4 

5.0 
.4 
.3 

.3.1 

15.3 
3.7 

11.7 
* 
* 

11.5 
.5 
l.> 
2.4 
5.2 
1.3 
.3 

U.4 
1.6' 
4.8 
2.0 
1.5 
.6 
1.7 
l.C 
1.2 

18.0 
4.4 
1.8 
5.0 
1.2 
4.0 
1.6 



5.5 
1.3 
.4 
2.9 
.3 
.4 
.2 

17.5 
4.4 

13,1 
ft 
* 

11.6 
.4 

1.3 
2.3 
5.3 
1.9 
.5 

13.3 
1.2 
4.0 
1.9 
1.0 
.7 
2.1 
1.0 
1.5 

1-9.4 
5.7 
1.8 

\ 4,0 

\ i.4 

\4.5 
2.C 
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TABLiE IV-16 (Continued) 



LEAA Region Allocation of LEEP Criminal Justice 

and State Funds, Fiscal 1975 Personnel, 1974 



Region VI 


9.6 


8.2 


Arkansas 


.2 


.6 




1.2 


1.8 


Ifev Mexico 


.6 


-5 


Oklahoma 


1.4 


1.1 


Texas 


6.1 


4.3 


Region VII 


5,0 


4.6 


Iowa 


1.1 


.9 


Kansas 


.9 


1.0 


Missouri 


2.4 


2.2 


Nebraska 


.7 




Region Vlil 


2,2 


2.4 


Colorado 


.8 


1,1 


Mon^anA 


,3 




North Dakota 


,1 




South Dakota 


.4 


.2 


Utah 


.5 


.4 


Wyoming 


.1 


.2 


Region IX 


12.2 


14.4 


Arizona 


1.1 


i.o 


Cflifomia 


10.1 


12.6 


Bawali 


• 6 


.4 


Nevada 


•4 


.4 


Region X 


4.8 


3,1 


Alaska 


.1 


.2 


Idaho 


.2 


.3 


Oregon 


1.8 


1.0 


Washington 


2.7 


1.6 



*Less than 0.05 percent. 

Source: Office of Regional Operations, Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration, "Distribution of Law Enforcement Education Program Funds: Fiscal Year 
1975,** (1976) unpublished: Law Enforcement Assistance Administration^ 1974 
Sourcebook of Criminal Justice Statistics (1974). 



TABLE IV--17 



^ ALLOCATION OF LEEP FUNDS COhiPARED WITH IHE 
MEAN OF OVERALL POPULATIO)^. AND CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE PERSONNEL, BY LEAA REGION AND^STATE 



^. ^ Mean of Overall Population and 
LEAA Region Allocation of LEEP CrimlnalJustice Personnel as a 
and State Funds, Fiscal 1975 r,——^ * x, s. Total. 1974 



U.S. Total 


100.0 


100.0 


Region I 


7.4 


5.7 


Connecticut 


1.4 


1.5 


Maine 


.4 


.5 


Massachusetts 


5.0 


2.7 


New Hampshire 


.4 


.4 


Rhode Island 


-.3 


.4 


Vermont 

■ ■ " 
Region II 


.3 


.2 


15.3 


12.0 


New Jersey 


3.7 


3.5 


New York 


11.7 


8.6 


Puerto Rico 


* 


* 


Virgin Islands 


* 


* 


Region III 


» 

11.5 


11.3 


Delaware 


.5 


.3 


District of Columbia' 


1.7 


.3 


Maryland 


2.4 


1.9 


Pennsylvania 


5.2 


5.6 


Virginia 


1.3 


. 2.3 


West Virginia 


.3 


.8 



Region IV 14.4 16*3 

Alabama ' 1.6 1.7 

Florida 4.8 3.8 

Georgia . 2.0 2.3 

Kentucky 1.5 \ 1.6 

Mississippi ' ' .6 ^1.1 

North Carolina 1.7*^ 2.5 

South Carolina 1.0 1.3 

Tennessee 1.2 1.9 

Region V ^ 18:0 <> 21.1 

Illinois 4.4 5.3 

Indiana * 1.8 2.5 

Michigan 5.0 4.3 

Minnesota 1.2 1.9 

Ohio 4.0 , 5.1 ' 

Wisconsin ^ ^-^^ 2.2 
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TABLE IV-17 (Continued) 



LEAA Region 
and State 



Allocation of LEEP 
Funds, Fiscal 1975 



Mean of Overall Population and 
Criminal Justice Personnel as a 
Percentage of the U>S, Total. 19 74 



negion VJL 








10. Z 


Arkansas 




.2 




1.0 


r Louisiana 




1.2 




1.8 


New Mexico' 




.6 




.5 


Oklahoma 




1.4 




1.3 


Texas 




6.1 




5.7 


Region VII 




5.1 


I-. 


5.4 






• 1 1 




1 A 


Kansas 




.9 




1.1 


Missouri 




2.4 




2.3 


Nebraska 




.7 




.7 


Region VIII 




2.2 




2.9 






Q 
• O 






Montana 




.3 




.4 


"North Dakota 




.1 




.3 


- South Dakota 




■ .4 


• 


.3 


Utah o 




.5 




•.5 


Wyoming 




.1 




.2 


Heglon IX 


- 


12.2 


'v 


. 11.6 


Arizona 




1.1 




1.0 


California 




10.1 




9.9 


Hawaii 




.6 




.4 


Nevada 




.4 




.3 


Region X 




4.8 




3.3 


Alaska 




.1 




.2 


Idaho 




.2 




.4 


^regbn 




1.8 




1.1 


Washington 




2.7 




1.6 


*Less than 


0.05 percent. 




i 





Source: Office of Regional Operations » Lew Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion, "Distribution of Law Enforcement Education Program Funds: Fiscal Year 1975,*^ 
(1976) unpublished; Law Enforcement Assistance Administration,'^ 1974 Sourcebook of 
Cr^^™^nal Justice Statistics (1!974); U. S. Bureau of the Census. Current Population 
Reports (1975). [ L l 
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2, The Allocation of Funding Aiaong Institutions and Students 

Table IV-18 shows the distribution o£ LEEP-supported Institutions by . 
.type In academic, year 1976-76, The table shows that better than three out 
of four of the Institutions receiving LEEP support are public, and that 46 
percent of the Institutions supported are two-year colleges^i 22 percent are 
four-year colleges, and 31 percent are universities. 



TABLE IV-18 

DISTRIBUTION OF LEEP-SUPPORTED INSTITUTIONS,. 
BY TYPE, ACADEMIC YEAR 1975-76 



Type of Irstltution 


Number 


Percent Distribution 


All Institutions 


1,024 


100.0 


Public 


790 


77.1 


Private 


234 


22.9 


2-Year Colleges, Total 


475. 


46.4 


Public 


457 


44.6, 


Prlvatfe 


18 


1.8 


4-Year Colleges, Total 


229 . 


22.4 


Public 


90 


8.8 


Private 


139 


13.6 


Universities, Total 


320 


31.3 


Public 


243 


23.7 


Private 


77 


7.5 



Note? Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 
Source; NMS LEEP Forms Analysis (1976). 
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Table 17-19 shows the distribution of LEEP-funded students among the dif- 
ferent types of institutions and the alls^cation of program funding on the same 

- id 

basis. Comparison of the distribution of students in this table with that of 
in$titutions in Table 17^-18 shows that universitieis account, for 41 percent of 
the students and only 31 percent of the institutions. Two-year colleges, on 
the other hand, account for 40 percent of the students and 46 percent of the 
institutions. 

tf 

The distributions of students and LEEP funds shown in Table IV-19 differ 
in ways that clearly reflect relative tuition and fee levels among the differ- 
ent types of institutions. Private institutions, whose charges typically are 
significantly higher than public institutions ^v^in every case receive substen- 
tially larger proportions of LEEP grants than their proportions of the stu- 
dents. In the aggregate, for example, one out of evvary f ive students re- 
ceiving LEEP assistance is enrolled at a private college^ or university, but 
private institutions receive more than twice as large a proportion of the LEEP 
grants. Public universities, however, receive 33 percent Of the LEEP funds 
to support 32 percent of the students, while public colleges recej^ye signifi- 
cantly smaller proportions of the funding than their proportions of students. 

22 

3. The Allocation of LEEP Funds Among Criminal Justice Personnel 

Table IV-20 shows the- distribution by sector of the cria|inal justice sys- 
tem personnel who reported in October 1974 that they had received LEEP support 
at some time since .the inception of this program. The table shows that 81 
percent of those who reported receiving LEEP support were employed ^n the 

law enforcement sector, as compared with 13 percent in correctional insti- 

■ ■ . ( • ■-■ ■ •■ ... . 

tutlons and about\^5 percent ln-.probation and parole, or other agencies. 

. ■ ' _y • .. ■ ■ 

BnployeeiB of state and local courts were excluded from the Census survey; 
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TABLE IV-IS 



DISTRIBUTION OF LEEP-FUNDED STUDENTS 
COMPARED WITH THE ALLOCATIOI? OF LEEP FUNDS, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 

ACADEL4IC YEAR 1974-75 



. . 

V- Type of Institution 


LEEP-Funded Students . 
As a Percentage of the 
U.S. Tokal^ \ 


Allocation of LEEP 
Funds ad a Percentage 
of the U.S. Totall> 


All Institutions 


~ 

100:0 


100.0 


Pabllc 






Private 


19.7 


40.9 


2-Year Colleges^ Total 


40.3 


26.1 


Public 


39.5 


20.7 " 


Private 


.8 


* 5.4 


4-Year Colleges, Total 


18.4 


21.9 


Public 


9.0 


5.6 


' Private » 


9.4 


16.3 


Universities, Total 


4r.3 


■52.1 


Public 


31.8 


32.8 


Private 


' 9.4 


19.2 



^Approximations based on Institutions* requests for funding. 

Excluding allocations to five states (Illinois, Kentucky, New Jersey, South 
' Carolina, and Pueic^o Rico) for which data by type of institution are not avail- 
able. J 

( c ^' 

Note; Detail nay ^ not add to totals due to rounding. 

. ' . * ■ .V.J 

Sources NMS Analysis of LEEP institutional Applications (1975); Office of 
Regional Operations, Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, "State LEEP 
Survey" (1976), unpublished. 
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TABLE 'IV-20 

DISTRIBUTldk BY SECTOR Op. CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
SYSTEM PERSONNEL WHO HAVE 'RECEIVED LEEP SUPPORT, 

OCTOBER 197A ^ 



. Sector 




Percentage Distributions 




Total 




100.0% 




Law Enforcement 


* 


81,4 




Police 
Sheriffs 




73,6 
7.8 




* Corrections 








^ % Adult Corrections 

Juvenile C:3rrectlons 
Sheriffs' Jails 




8.6 
2.9 

1.7 




♦Probation/Parole 




4.6 




Prosecution 




.7 




DefensjB . ' 




.1, 

• i L , 





Source: U.^. Bureau o^ the Cehsus, Criminal Justice Employee Characteristics 
Survey (1975). 



however, the number of such employees who received LEEP support can be as- 
sumed to be very small. - * 

This distribution is, of course, affecte^d by the relative number of 
employees in each sector, as well as by differences in LEEP participation 
among' employees in each sector. Data on LEEP participation rates by sector, 

occupation and personal characteristics are^ presented in Tables iy-21 and. 

• . ■ ' •. . -. • ■ ] <^ ^ 

I"-22. The major findings, based on these data, are summarized below. 

^ . • About 20 percent of all state and local employees of crinilnal Justice 
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TABLE IV-21 ^ 

* . . * 

•INCIDENCE OF RECEIPT OF JSSi^V DISTANCE AHONG" 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTQI XERSQNNEL, F£ SECTOR, 
~ 0CT0BERTt974 \ 



9 



%^ 'Sector 



Percenitage of 
Incumbentss 



All Criminal Justice System Persoimrl' - 

Law Enforcement 

Police, 
Sheriffs 

Correct-Ions . . . ' 

Adult Correct iofls 
Juvenile Corrections 
Sheriffs' Jails 

Probation and Parole 

Others ^ 



^20.4 

23.0 

23.6 
20.0 

14. fS, 

14.0 
14.2 
15.3 

25.8 

3.5 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Criminal Justice Employee Charac-" 
teriatlcs Sutvey (1975). 



/ 
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•m IV-22 



1 



INCDENCE OF RECEIPT OF LEEP ASSISTANCE AMONG CRIMim JUSTICE SYSTEM/PERSOiEL, 
BY SECTOR, OCCOPATMl, SEX, Al RAGE, OCTOBER 1974 





Percentage of Incuibents iiho Have Received lEEP Assistance 


Occupational Category 


All 


Sex 




Race 


' , ' y''. . ■ ■■ 


Personnel 


Me 


Female ■ 


' White 


. Black 

■ , 

■ 


Spanish- 


Other 


All Criminal Justice Systeni 
personnel \ 


, 20,4 


' 23.5 


,6.0 


20.5 


19.2 


20.2 


m , 


■ • . . \^. 
Law Enforcement, Total ;. \ 


?.3.0 


25.9 




23.1 


21.6 


23.4 


22.1 


Sworn- ^ 


lit : 
\ 4.0' 


27.6^ 


7,2^ 


■ 26.1 


27.4 


29.5 • 


26,0 


Nonsvom - 

* , , , 'J, 


6.4' 


2.2 


,4.1 


4.0, 


3.2 


3.6' 


Corrections, Total 


14.2 


16.5 


8.6/ 


14,2 


15.3 


14.2 ■ 


12.3 ; 


Adult Corrections! 

Custodial Guards and Supervisors, 

' ' ' ' . 


11,3 


17.1 


20.6 


17.3 


18.4' 


18,B 


16.2' 


■ Juvenile Conectionsi 
Custodial Guards and Supervisors: 


16.4 


17.7 


13.9 


17.1 


16.2 


16.1 


14.8 


Sheriffs Jailsi ' \ 
Custodial Guards and Supervisors 


15,3 


16,9 . 


7.6 


16.3/ 


16.'9 


3.9 


13.3 

' It 


Probation and Parole Officers 
, and Supervisors 


i 

,i?.3 


28.8 ■ 


/23.5 

< 7 


' 28;2 

4 


31.6 


;i4'.o 


22.4 



%l8' figure probably underestimates, the percentage of svorn, female officers vho have received lEEF assis- ' 
tance. ' A substantial number of school crossiiig. guards and meter maids vere coded by the Census 'Bureau as sworn 
personner. If only women who are "swpm" according/to the conventional definition' wej;e included, the percen- ■ 
tage would probably have been aomewhat higher, as Qon-swom personnel are' significantly less likely to be I^EP / 
recipients than are sirorn personnel, By.the'sane logicV the proportion of female, non-swob personnel shown 
in this table to have reported receiving LEEP s.ssi'stance is probably overstated. . 



E RIC , ' Sourcei U.S. Bureau of the Census, Criiinal Justice Eiiployee Characteristics Suney (19T4),. 



agencies, covered by the Census survey in 1974, had received some LEEP as- 
sistance since initiation of this prcgram. 

• The proportions of LEEP recipients varied widely by agency category — 
from nearly 26 percent of probation and parple agency employees and nearly 
24 percent of police employees to 14 percent of eiiq)loyees of correctional 
institutions. Only 3,5 percent of employees of other criminal justice 
agencies, such as prosecutor and. public defender offices, reported any LEEP 
assistance. ' 

, • Comparisons of LEEP participation in the line criminal justice occupa- 
tlons (Table IV-22) indicate similar contrasts with police officers 
and probation and parole officers reporting much higher rates of lise 
of LEEP assistance than custodial officers. 

• The above differences can be explained, in part, by' differences in the 
educational background of personnel in these occupations. LEEP assistance has 
been very largely coi. .crated among employees who have cootpleted high school 
but who have not completed a four-year coJJLege program.' In 1974, 81 percent 
of all sworn police of fleers were in this category, as cbmpared with 74 per- 
cent pi line correctional officers in adult Institutions arid 54 percent of 
child care workers in juvenile institutions. Moreover, it is probable that ^ 
other factors have also contributed to the higher use of LEEP assistance by 
law enforcement officers, i.e., the much greater policy 'iii5)hasis upon support 
of contfinuing education for line officers among law enforcement agencies^ than 
correctional institutions (as reviewed in Volumes II and III of this Report), 
and the fact that most criminal justice education programs have been heavily 
oriented to law enforcement subjects. 
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• Within each major occupation^ the proportions o£ minority personnel — 
^blacks and Spanish-Americans— -who had participated in LEEP were very similar 

to those of other personnel in that occupation, (The only exceptions to 
this pattern, in the case of Spanish-American perspnnel employed as guards 
in Jails and as probation/parole officers, may simply be due to sampling 
variability, in view of the small numbers of Spanish-American personnel in 
these categories in the Census survey.) 

• Only 6 percent of all women employees had received any LEEP assistance 
as contrasted with 23,5 percent of all men employees. This difference 

is partly due to the large concentration of women employees iy clerical and 
similar positions. However, comparisons of LEEP ^se in each pf the major 
line' occupations also indicate a general pattern of lower LEEP participation 
by women employees. / 

. / . 

■ " / 
- ./ 
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E. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS ^ 

The objective of the Law Enforcement Education Program is, in the woi^ds 
of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1969, "to improve and\ 
strengthen law enforcement" by raising educational attainment at the collegia 
level among the enrployees of the criminal Justice^ system. The program pursi^^s 
this objective by distributing federal money to colleges and universities , whkch 
then allocate the funds to students in the form of granta or forgivable loans 
for th^ payment of tuition and fees. 

Two issues are central to an apptaisal of the effectiveness of LEEF. One 
is explicit in the objective, the other is implicit, - The first issue is the 
'jBXtent tQ which the program has actually raised the level of college attain- 
ment among the personnel of the system beyond what would have occured in its 
absence. The decade before LEEP was instituted saw major gains ii^ the educa- 
tional levels of the personnel of the crlAiual justice system. For example, 
the proportion of sworn police officers with one or more years of college edu- 
cation increased from 20 percent in 1960 to 32 percent in 1970. Moreover, 

there is some reason to belisve* that these trends would have continued to 

/ 23 c 

som6 extent vitaouc tjie enactment: of LEEP. The question is, therefore, 

whether LEEP hav ^^sulted ir net Increase in college attainment over what 
would otherwide iia-^e oc 'ut e^.w o- /^.o^^r--to put it negatively — the LEEP 
funds merely paid tuir:/ '>n apd ;Pt ? that would have been met anyway from 

otaer sources. Z_ / 

The second ^^^^ implicit in the program* s objective. This is the 
question of the quality of the educatlon^hat has been purchased by the feder^JL 
investment of nearly a quarter of a billion dollars. Clearly, the objective 
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of the<^rogram Is an Increase In college^ attainment because a good college 
education Is presinned to isnpart knowledge, values, and abilities Important 
to the ImproviBd performance of the criminal Justice system. Thus an appraisal 
of LEEP must address the Issue of'jjuallty as well as quantity* 

Results of the Analysis 
I The results of the NKS analysis are consistent with an hypothesis that 
LEEoP has helped to some extent to accelerate the trend toward a college- 
educated criminal justice system. However several factprs jointly contributed 
tp this need. Including an increased Inflow of better-^educated entrants Into 
oilce officer ranks during the 1970-74 period (partjlally due to LEEP pre- 
service fiunds being available from 196S to 1971) and th^ very sharp growth 
in payments of readjustment benefits to Viet Naii veterans, Including those 
majoring In criminal justice programs. ^ 

Some aspects of the quality of LEEP-asslsted educatloxi can 
be assessed more directly. As a result of the design of the progrcun, nearly 

all LEEP funds are allocated to the tuition support of students enrolled In 

■ ■ i) 

criminal justice education programs. Critics of these programs, even prior to 
liEP, have noted that many of these progrpiDB are staffed by faculty members. 
vjJ:h. Inadequate academic credentials, thajb many of tbelr curricula are ex- 
cessively oriented tcnrard matters more appropriately handled in training 
courses, and that — £pong many other problems—the program P^^^ receive*^ ; 
inadequate support from the Institutions with which they are affiliated.. 



The f irst, two of these Issues are addressed in detail in Section C of 
this chapter. The inescapable conclusion of the analysis is that the overall 
qtiality of many LEEP-funded criminal justice programs in academic year 1975-76 
was disappointingly low. These results should npt be interpreted as \ blanket 
indictment — examples, of high-quality'"programs are easily identifiable. None- 
theless » it does point up serious and widespread weaknesses, especially among^ 
the programs of two-yeair colleges, whether judged by criteria defined by LEEP 
administrators and the Academy of Criminal Justice Sciences or ^by reference 
to the standards achieved by all colleges and universities in the nation as 
a grouyy. At the very least, the findings r^se questions about the wisdom of- / 
a continued federal Investment on the order of $40 mill^n per year unlees it 
, iis accompanied by a more vigorous effort to enfotce meaningful standards of 
program quality. \ 

In part, althoiigh the issue is not discussed ia this rep6i;t, the weak- 
nesses of criminal justice education programs are attributable to LEEP ' 
No discipline couljd have eust ned the quality of its academic offerings a 
the face of a quadrupling in the hmiber oif xjts Academic programs in seven years 
wjCthout an enormous accompanying Investment "in graduate education to prepare 
the-faculties necessary to staff' the programs. Although a small proportion of 

■ :y ' . , ■ r , . ■ - > ■ ... ■ ■ 

LEEP funds has been allocated to graduate programs, the emphasis upon in-service 
students appears to have denied appropriate attent;ion to the graduate level. 
In an iii4)ortant sense, therefore, the state of criminal justice education is a 
classic example of the consequences of a government program structured to ' 

* c ■ . 

f " ■ • ■■ 

have a major impact on the demand fojr a particular service without adequate ^ - 
consideration being given to the ability of the system to deliver the required 
supply. 
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2. Re commendations 

The following recommendations* are based on the preceding assessment of 
the qualitative limitations of the present LEEP-associated criminal Justice 
education programs) and on assessments presented elsewhere in this report of 
current and prospective manpower needs of criminal justica agencies » which 
have Implications for future periods for LEEP-assistance. Included among 
the latter are: (1) significant deficits in education and training among mid- 
level and managerial personnel in law enforcement and correctional QgenciQs» 
whicji are being intensified by the growing need for more sophisticated mana- 
gerial t^hniques, and (2) shortages of academically-qualified^ personnel for 
roles in criminal Justice planning, research and evaluation? and for faculty 



in criminal justice education progr^uns. / . « 

1. The NMS staff recommend that actions be initiated to enforce the quali- 
tative standards for institutional qualification for LEEP assistance as provided in 
current LEAA guidelines* It is clear that these standards were not being » 
consistently enforced by the LEAA regional offices. Programs ^hich do not 
meet standards, with respect to the number of full-time and qualified faculty 

meoibers, whose curricula do not meet minimum academic standards, or which are ^ 

. • - ^ ■ • ' '. 

othezwise questionable in quality, should — ^after some reasonable notice—be 

diaqualifled from further LEEP assistance^. 

In order to promote establishment of reasonable quality standatds for 

siifch purposes, LEAA should explore the potential for a cooperative role with 

the Academy of Criminal Justice Sciences, which is currently in the process 

of implementing its accreditation guideline. 



One method of implementing such cooperation could ^involve the appoiat- 
ment of an Advisory Committee by ACJS to provide the desired linkage between 
LEEP and criminal Justice higher education. The committee would vork with 
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program administrators In Identifying the variables associated w^th educational 
quality. If such standards could be muiiually agreed upon the Federal Govern- 
ment would not have to appear to be acting In the role of an accrediting body 
and could rely upon such a c^mlttee for monitoring compliance with these 
standards. If this Is considered desirable. These actions should result in 
a systematic screening out of submarglhal programs^ which — In turn — would free 
LEEP, funds for reallocation to higher priority educational assistance needs » 
as noted below. 

' 2. Steps should be taken to earmark a portion of - the LEEF appropriation 
for a special program of grants for undergraduate and graduate work In manage- 
ment-related areas. The grfints should be made available to middle- level 
supervisors^ and management personnel In all sectors of the criminal Jtistlce 
system, InclydlTng planners and court administrators. The programs should be 
administered directly by the Office of Criminal Justice Training and Educa- 
tion of LEAA. Tae grants should be awarded «on a competitive basis analogous 
to programs operated by such other federal agencies ^ the National Science 
Fouhdatloti, with consideration given to a geographically equitable distri- 
bution. The grants should provide for payment of tuition, fees, and other 
expenses, including appropriate allowances for subsistence* . Initially, 
/tihese grants should be designed to support up to one ^year of^ull-tiine under- 
grasduate or graduate work* The selection of personnel should give emphasis 

to those pursuing graduate progt£un8,'^''but^law enforcement and correctionis 

»i . ■ ■ ■*",..,' 

executive, in particular, who niay not possess a baccalaureate degree should 
be permitted to benefit from the undergraduate management programs in order 
^^^^^^^ accelerate such skill- acquisition as well as to provide a basis for degree 
compl^^on. The graduate program effort would be. considered an enlargement 
•.'and intensification of previous LEAA efforts in this area. 
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The rationale TEor this recommendation Is straightforward. The propor- 
tion 'b£ college-educated personnel among line personnel In criminal jusl^ice 
agencies has increased rapidly during recent years ^ and the tr^d Is^ likely 
to continue,^ The effect of the trend has resulted in an "inverted educational 
pyramid" in which many line personnel are as educated as» and in some cases 
more educated than » their supervisors and managers. As the years pdss> the 
requirements for increasingly sophisticated management can be expected to ' 
continue to grow rapidly This is quite apart from the recognized need for 
better educated managers to deal with the complex technol^ogies that ha^e be- 
come available in recent years. The future' will also require managers who 
are capable of dealing wi^th the pressures for more competent evaluation of pro 
grams't and for implementation of new crime control or correctional strata- 
gies. This problem cannot afford to wait' for more highly educated personnel 
to work up through the sytitem. An immediate and direct approach is clearly 
called for. . ^ ^ 

3. .^ A significant prbportipq. of the LEEP budget should be earmarked for 

direct grants to criminal Justice- tela ted graduate programs to support in- 

\ 25 
creases in th^ number of graduate students planning to teach in the field. 

The only long-run solution to the manifold problems of "undergraduate criminal 

justice education is a significant increase in the supply of qualified In- 

structorst and implementation of thie recommendation would contribute sig- 

nificantly to this objective. / * 

4. A program of special grants to' support doctoral dissertations on ^ 
Ur-tiij^iifll justice-i^lated subjects should be instituted. Awards for this 
purpose should be made "directly to applicants selected in a nation-wide comt- 

. petition by a special Advioory Board broadly representative of all relevant 
'academic disciplines. As the objective of this competition should be to 

' „ ■ ' ■ . t. • ■ ■ 
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maximize the quality of the Individuals selected for awards, geography should 
play no part In the selection process. Again the analogy to the current dis- 
sertatlon-euppdrt progtaios of ^several other federal agencies is relevant. The 
competition should be open to graduate students in virtually any field, includ- 
ing public administration, economics, political science, sociology, psychology, 

urban and regional planning, and anthropology, as well as criminal justice. 

^ ■ ■ " . 

This program would have two salutory consequences. Firsts it would con- 

. * ■ 

.tribute to growth in the supply of inistructors in the criminal justice field 
at the graduate as well as the ui^ergraduate level. Secondly, it would ' 
provide substantial support' to an enhancement of the quality and quantity of 
scholarly research in a field that has not been noted for either aspect of its 
research effort. This program would be an expansion of previouis LEAA efforts. 

5. ^ The NMS analysis of the allocation of LEEP funds among the sectors of 

the criminal justice system suggests that a significantly larger proportion 

•» • ■ ■ 

of personnel in law enforcement (23- percent) have received LEEP assistance 
than in corrections (14 percent) . This may be due, in part, to the fact that 
most criminal justice education programs have been clearly police-oriented, as 
'well as to the lack of active support of such educational efforts by correc- 
tionalo agencies. Altjt^pugh earmarking of LEEP funds by sector would be unwise, 
efforts should be imdertaken ^administratively to insure that all categories 
of eligible personnel in criminal justice agencies have equitable access to 
LEEP assistance. 

6. It may be desirable to reassess the current policy vhich precludes 

\ authorization of LEEP grants for any new preservice students. It is clear that 
the overall adequacy of supply of applicants for line police and correctional* 
priorities does not warrant a general re-op ieiiing of the LEEP prcRram to all 
preservice personnel* :The irMS' analysis has indicated,^ however', that there is^a 



slderable geographical variation in the prep» rations of line personnel with 
some t:ollege education* Moreover, veterans readjustinent allowances-^hlch 
have iintil now pra?/ided financial assistrmce to considerable numbers of pre- 
service, as well as in-service, student^s majoring in criminal justice — are 
scheduled to .decline and even::ually. phase out,* For these reasons, some 
discretion might be provided to regional offices to authorise a limited and 
selective use of LEEP 'tesistance f or preservice personnel, where state and 
local agencies can establish a need for such recruits arid can provide some 
assfurance of placement opportunities for these personnel, when they conqilete 
their education. 



CHAPTER IV 
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13l This results is at least partially attributjable to the vbcational educa- 
tional education mandate of many public two-year colleges, and the porir 
' sequent commitment of such institutions t:o Serving the^ immediate dem^ds 
of the Job market. Likewise, in-service and pre-seryice st no^ 
necessarily take the s^e dourses. In-service students woi^ld be ex^t 
•from many training courses^ such as defensive- tactics. Thus <LEEP may not 
be funding some of the enroyjnents e up of pre-^service career aspirants. 

14. Law Enforcement. Assistance .Administration,, Guideline Manua:l: Lay Enforce- 
ment Education Program , M 5200..1B C1975), p. 5. The LEBP iguld61ines also 
e mphasize the importance of "pr;actical criminal Justice experience,''! 
although such experience unaccompanied by appropriate afcaden^c credentials 
•is considered inferior to academic credentials without ekperlence (Ibid . , 

.15. LEAA, Guideline Manual >^p. 6. 
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creditatipn and Staindards^Committee/iAcadeny of Crindnai^^^^^ 
Accreditatibn Guidelines for Postsecondary Criminal Justice Educ 
. Programs (1976) , processed, p. 12. ] This is the only one of the ; draif^^^^^^ 
-'^ ACJS guidelines that api^ears to have been changed in tte final, :publis1ied , 
^ version. The^ only difference between tte draft ACJS criterlon^^m^ 

ratios calculated for Table IV^-^lS, is in Jthe denominator, where the "ACJS' k 
standard presctibes undergraduate eni^oll^is and the NMS ratio uses total 
enrollees,. graduate as well as undergraduate. ' r 

19» Aih leverage student- faculty ratio o£ 88'in academic year 1974-74, cal- 
culated as in Table IV-17 from LEEP-application data for a sample, of , 
19 LEEP Institutions visited by the staff of the National Wianpower Survey, 
compares with ajci .average full-time-equivalent ratio of 70. in the same. 
^ academic year, calucalted from detailed ^ata collected directly from th^*. 
L institutions. (Thd sample of 19 schools appears to be reasonably repre- 
sentative of the LEEP institutions referenced by Tablk IV- 15. Each of 
the 19 institutions has;at least one full-time f acultr^ member^, amd the 
average studentr-f acuity ratio for all LEEP institutions in academic year 
1975r76^ explusiv^ ^x: those with no full-time faculty,/ wa^s 90, only .'2 
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perceirt higher than the average for the sample) ; This suggests that 
the ratios underlying Table IV-15 are approximately 26 percent higher 
than they would be If- the data permitted their calculation on the basis 
of full-time equivalents, as the LEEP ACJS standards specify, 

20. i\merlcan Bar Association Project on Standards for Criminal Justice The 
Urban Police Function (1972), quoted by Larry T, Hoove?, Police Educa- 
• tlonal Chatacterlstlcs and Curricula (National Institute of Law Enforce- 
ment and Criminal Justice, LEAA, 1975), p. 35, 

21* Strictly speaking, the Issue addressed In this aubsectlon Is the allo- 
cation of LE^P funds among personnel only If every recipient of LfiEP 
assistance had received the same amount. This Is certainly not true, 
but no; data are* aval labl^a regarding the amounts of assistance received 
by Individuals. In the absence of evidence suggesting that there are 
significant discrepancies In the amounts of asslstan&e received among 
different groups of employees (and 'the NMS Is unaware of the existence 
of any such evidence). It 'seems reasonable to assume that the receipt of 
assistance Is an appropriate jproxy for the allocation of jEunds. In other 
words, If X percent of the personnel who reported receipt. HDf LEEP assis- 
tance are In a particular sector. It seemis reasonable to suppose jthat 

• X percent of the programmer' funds were allocated to that sector. 

22. Amotig these .rjtasons is the fact that the rapid Increase In the Incidence 

of college education In the^ labor f dree as a whole that occurred during the 
' 1960's, accelerated the rate to 40 percent In 1974-75 [NMS estimates based 
on Current Population Survey data publlshediu U.S. Department of Labor, 
Manpower Report of the President (various volinnes)]. 

23. See Table V-18 In Volume II of this report. ^ 

24. A detailed analysis of this Issue appears in Chapter V of this volume. 

25. As discussed in Chapter II of this volume, funds are currently provided 
under LEAA:*s "Educational Dtavelopment Progrtoi. to seven universities par- 
ticipfitting In the National Criminal Justice EducaAonal Consortium for, 
amottg other^pufposes, support of work on <ioctoral dissertations. , y. 
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CHAPTER V. MANAGEMENT TRMNING AND EDUCATION 



The purpgpa of this chapter Is to assess the current status of manage- 
ment training and education In law enforcement and corrections. The . 
•chapter describes management training and education fieeds expressed by 
executives In the National Manpower Survey. It Identifies basic Issues in 
determtolng training and edueatloa to ,neet these needs. Particular atten- 

tlon Is given to the Issue of coUiactlve bargalnlng.^ The chapter describes 

• ' ' . •' • • . . - - - — ^ • 

current managemant training and ediication programs in law erif or cement and 

cpmpares them with those of oth^r public agencies and private business. 

Current business and public service llteratdte was coiisulted for directions 

which law enforcement and corrections management training may follow to 

provide stronger programs. 

A. THE C^TICAL ROLE OF MANAGEMENT ' ^ 

Law enforcement find corrections .executives horld tmique pos 

jai^jLvBOB^ 

/negative aspects of human. relationships. They must enforce laws, provide 
for arrest and imprisonment. Through policies they or others promulgate,, 
they miist render decisions that may idatJerially Affect the courses of other 
individuals* livesil 

When the National Manpower Survey (NMS) asked executives to rank the 
goals of their departments, law enforcement executives ranked comnamlty 



satisfaction with the department first. Correctional executives surveyed 
in adult institutions gave top priority to inmate maintenance—housing, food, 
medical care. These executives appear to be most sensitive to the. needs 
of citizens — whether free or under security. To mket these needs, they re- 
quire staffs who can make wise decisions and exercise discretion in their 
contacts. Tliey must administer and provide daily direction to such staffs, 
which absorb a major part of their operating budgets. A growing portion of 
these staffs, especially in line jobs^ is under collective bargaining agree- 
ments which the executives must help to negotiate and, even more importantly, 
to administer. Executives are usually responsible to elected officials and 
^ew laws have placed their acts and decisions under increasing public scrutiny. 
They deal on the edge of unpopularity while being responsible for domestic 
tranquility, and they are measured, properly or not, by how well they main-^ 
tain that tranquility. For t^ia most part, they dwell in an authoritarian 
environment which ends quite abruptly outside their orbit or institutions. 
They must exercise their authority with an acute sensitivity for all the in- 
ternal, as well as public, concerns and interests \rtiich now surrotiud the 
criminal Justice system. ^ The maintenance of their executive ppffitions is 
often an exercise in survival. The manag^ent of a police force, a correc- 
tional institution, or a probation and parole activity requires an uncommon 
blending ^f experience, tact, specialized management skills, and leadership 
qualities. These traits must be heavily weighted toward understanding the 

vagaries of homian behavior and toward the exercise of communication skills • 

f 

for handling the difficult communication line, which re/^ches upward and 
downward with equal weight and peril. 



B. MANAGEMENT TRAINING AND EDUCATION PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

> 

1. Functional Skills 

The NMS assessed the need for laanagenent training and education In two 
ways. First, through mall surveys. It asked executives what types of courses 
they would reconmead for their successors. The response Is sunmarlzed In 
Chart V-1 for police chiefs, sheriffs, and adult and juvenile corrections ad- 
ministrators^ In Chart V-2 for chief probation and parole officers. (Hanage-^r 
inent education and training for court personnel was covered In Volume IV.) 
Second, through field Intervlewd of middle managers and executives (Volume 
yill), the NMS obtained information on problem areas in addition to those 
Identified In the mall survey. These Interviews we^e conducted in 10 states: 
Maryland, Illlnol's, New York, Massachusetts, Iowa, Florida, ColoradfC Texas, 
Oregon, and California. i ^ 

\ Charts V-1 and V-2 indicate that beyond the highest priority item— 
adi^nlstratlon, which involves operations, leadership, and problem identifica- 
tlin mid resolution— executives are concerned about a wide range of functional 
arias . \ Personnel inanagement is a d ominant concern ;Of crimitial justice e xecu- 
tlv^s ^Chart V-1). Community relation's is a major concern. tp both groups, 

; ' ■ .'.'«... i> ' . 

\ ' ■ . - .'i ■ . " . 

while t^e emphasis for law enforcement (md executives ^ shown in Chart V-1, 
on-'persokieX-and budget management is supplanted 'by emphasis on cpmmunlty 
resource development and counseling program management for probation and parole» 
leen ll^ Chart V-?. 



MINING COURSES RECOMMENDED 
BY CRIMINAL JUSTICE EXECUTIVES 



Police (Urge) 
Sheriffs (Large) 
Adult CoRectlons 
Juvenile Correctloas 
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TRAINING COUMES RECOMMENDED 
BY PROBATION AND PAROLE EXECUTIVES 
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These responses suggest that executives place Increasing emphasis on 
skills and knowledge of functional areas. In the past, problems of leader- 
ship have always loomed largest, especially In paramilitary criminal justice 
organizations, which tended to operate almost as separate entitles within 
governmental organizations. Recently, however, state and local budgets have 
grown tighter. Larger- jurisdictions especially have adopted program budget- 
ing systems that demand uniformity of inputs for determining priorities and 
financial allocations. Program budgeting systems require a more sophisticated 
understanding of the procedures for budget development, presentation, and 
accountabllltj. The NMS field Interviews reflected growing concern for train- 
ing in this area. The ability to develop a realistic budget and present it 
to a critical audience, interviewees felt, was directly related to how well 
they could compete with other governmental units for budget allocation^. 

' Executives also expressed need for systems for managing their staffs 
|mder the terms of collective bargaining agreements. A second area of de- 
;Veloping concern is community relations, which involve dealing with an ever- 
increasing number of interest groups with rising vocal and political powers. 
In addition, the growing number of laws concerning individual rights must be 
tiiaetered and policies carefully promulgated to insure that community relations 
re).iain relatively untroubled and that the tv^spohses of the judicial system to 
racoons taken, or procedures followed, are xess critical. Thus, all levels 
of law enforcement executives find themselves in a management nnaze in wiiich 
the need for more technical training is increasingly urgent. 

2. Private and Publi c Approaches to Mmagement.Tralning and Education 
Since criminal justice management training and education are relatively 
new, program development frequently leans heavily upon the course arrange- 

** " • - ' ■ . • . - -'v., ' • ■ * 
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ments of business schools. The alternative is to strike but independently, 
choosing among tested business courses and translating them to criminal jus- 
tice needs. There are some distinctions between private business objectives 
and those ofc public agencies; these should be understood in determining a 

proper course for criminal justice executives. ^ 

Peter Drucker points out that true management autonomy does not exist in 
criminal justice agencies. Such agencies are tisually characterized by a 
hierarchical control which comes down from elected officials, both executive 
and legislative. Under program budgeting procedures, these officials requi^^ 
Uiat operations be conr^ucted under a disciplined system of objectives and^J; " 
priorities. All along the line there is pressure for measuring program re- 
sults—with a corresponding need to expand capabilities for audit, analysis, 
and performance measurement 

This trend emphasizes setting concrete standards for agency accomplish- 
ments, detining minimum acceptable results, setting deadlines, and making 
designated individuals accountable for obtaining results within the framework 
of laws, policies, and agreements shaped by elected officials. 

Results from the NMS field interviews have underlined this trend. Execu- 
tives expressed growing concern about the^ skills and knowledge needed to 
m^ge within the uniquTTtriTcTures'of " tK^ criminal j^tlce system* - Governors 
mayors, county executives, councils, and legislatures are growing more con- 
cerned with program jand performance budgeting, and there appears to be less 

acceptance of tradiiional approaches. There is a trend toward reviewing 

It- . . ., ' ' 

organizational objectives, eliminating those that are no longer serviceable or 

attainable, and setting new goals. Current pressures for reevaluating goals 

in the correctional system and its institutions reflect this trend. 




Business p^ool cnrrlcula reflect the concern of business management for 
Improving profits and Increasing market share • An objective of the crim- 
inal Justice system U co move Individuals who have broken laws through a 
variety of legal processes. This does not suggest, however, that the busi- 
ness experience and the analytical models used In management training cannot 
be applied to criminal justice. 

3, Productiv ity and Performance Evaluation as a Training Objective 
The NMS field surveys and observations of experts have shown that public 
officials are concerned about productivity In criminal justice activities, 
particularly In law enforcement.^ Currently 'one of the most urgent require- 
ments for management research Is to find ways to measure productivity^ 
Management Is concerned with two types of productivity: (1) individual, 
which can be described and measured becaiise it is discreet (such as patrol 
car time in responding to a call and resolving the problem); and (2)'global~ 
the output of the organization. Drucker points out that global productivity 
involves the organizational structure itself, the manager, idle or overload 
time in operations, the mix or balance of activities, and investment in 
talent.^ A current example of the global approach to productivity measure- 
ment is found in a comprehensive study (1976) in the Montgomery Cottnty, . 
Mar3tlandr Police Department, base^ upon an evaluation of maiagemant by ob- 
jectives.^ This study examined the entire department, atten^ting to develop 
a comprehensive, performance- and productivity-oriented management system. 
It sought to increase productivl.ty by a redefinition of jobs, a move strin- 
gent setting af g&alW without cost\^ncreases, and the introduction of a 
system for n^asuring productivity and "^I^erformance. 

The Police Foundation has also sponsored research into productivity 
and performlmce evaluation. This increasing'^concem suggests that manage- 
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ment training and education prpgraaas should begin to address productivity 
and performance c measurement as a management tool. Current studies can be 
utilized as the basis for timely laboratory learning efforts. If produc- 
tlvlty measures were introduced Into curriculum offerings of management pro- 
grams, executives would not only learn about such measures but wpuld also see 

the need. Indicated la studies such as the one In Montgomery Cdunty, for total 

. I 7 

organizational change as the means for achieving performance objectives. 

4. Personnel Management and Collective Bargaining 

Chart V-1 above showed that criminal Justice executives stronBly d^nired 
clalized traliilng and education In personnel management. Since personnel ° 
often is the largest segment of their budgets, this need is understandable. 
Personnel manigement is directly related to departmental operational costs. 
The recent -growth in collective bargaining agreements has intensified pro- 
blems of personnel management. . New labor agreements often necessitate 
restructuring portions, if not all, of personnel management: systems. For 
this, reason, collective bargaining has become a major management training 
and education concern. 

This report will not undertake to treat collective bargaining as a sep- 
arate issue since the NMS made no specific study of the process except to 
rela teit to management training and educational requirements. The concern 
here is with the Impact o5 collective bargaining on the executive's need to 
determine how his personnel system should be structured and managed. This, 
In tuim» suggests that training programs must address themselves to the tools 

needed in the negotiation process and in the process of managing an agency 

■ . . ■■ . > . . ■ 

under negotiated agreiements. 

■. -<t.'»^^, ■ 

. The m& found that 50 percent of the large police agqincles, 33 percent. 
■ • ■ \ 

bf the large sheriff £i' organizations, and 28 and 31 ^rcint of adult and 



Juvenile corrections agenclee» respectively participated In collective bar- 

!-] . " ■ ■• ■ 

gaining. According to a report published by the international City Management 

ABSOciation, in 1976, 36 states provide for collective bargaining rights by 

public es^loyees. in 29 of these states'and the District of Colxonbla, police 

; 1-. 9 
unions had foi^mal recognition and collective ba^8;^^j^lng rights. 

The collective bargaining process is another^ aiea: in which there are 
differences between the public sector and private business approaches to 
management training needs. In the public sector, bargaining takes place with- 
in the political framework, with elected officials representing the public. 
These officials have a sensitive constituency whotte iivei are touched in a 

variety of personal ways by the criminal justice system. Moreover, i^egotiar- 

J 

tions in tha jpubllc sector are mtatilateral. Not only are elected officials 
involved, but also flqppointed executives, such as the. director of public /r 
safety, the director of corrections, chief of the civil service commission, 
the dir ector of the budgiati and the chief law e^orcement Officer or the 
correctional administrator. In a collective bargaining sittiatlon, some of 
those indlvi.dual8, or their representatives, may sit as advisors to the riego- . 
tiating team, or they may occupy positions on the team. All will be directly 
involved with prehegotiation strategies and thje bargaining process itself • 
Thus, in addition to management objectives, criminal justice executives must 
kndw and tmderstand the positions of the elected representatives who oversee 
their activities. f 

Another differonce between public and private sector biargalnlng involves 
the applicable local, state, or fed^^ral statutes, which are much iv>re specific . 
for the public sector. ThM^ include laws concerning the extent to whlch^^^ . 
bargaining is permltteid, laws affecting hours of work and tours of duty, and^^ 



civil service ctatutes reg^aatlng promotion and seniority, as well as statutes 
aj^fectidg such procedural matters as the budget cycle 

The role of the executive in negotiatiqis normally does not In^ude mem- 
bership on the bargaining team itself. His inputs are restricted to a great 

- extent to the crucial prenegotiatio^ sessions. During 'the actual uegotlatians, 
he acts as an advisor to the bargaining te.am. In both instances he must look 
ahead to the impact of negotiated agreements on the opeiTational aspects of his 
mission, his budget, and his own managerial responsibilities.^^ A recent trend 
in labor^managemsnt agreements is for employees to have a greater ifole in 
management,, including a voice in public policies and decisions. covering pro- 
motion standards, tjie role of seniority, recruitment. Job a8signmeni:s, dis- 
ciplinary procedure!!, and policies on allocaticm of manpover-*-e.g., nuiAer of 
shifts, squad car r^annlng, and seniority in Job assignments within a, prison.^ 
When proposed agreements involve such participation, the executive must pro- 
ject how the agreement might affsct his ability to maintain acceptable levels 
oi performance and productivity and to control management responsibilities. 

' Correctional administrators are also Increasingly concerned with dealing with 
inmate representatives. Likewise, officials must be concerned about enployee 
unions when contracting for private services. > 

the preparation required f6r prenegotiation strategies can be seen from 

! the recent study (1976) on Polite Unions by the lutemattonal City Managemeint 

M8^~ilil:Uo~n.^A formidable 1^-item checklist ie r^^oposed ba8is-^for-pre=__„ 

14 

negotiation research. These involve anticlpatinsf union demands and counter- 
proposals, studying other contracts negotiated in Jurisdictions with similar 
characteristics, being familiar with all legislc^tion affecting collective 
bargaining and ens>loyee regulations, reviewing recomnendations of stqpervisory 
/officers, and .cpmpiling' manpower statistics which may b6 pertinent to bargain- 
Ixg demands. /; 
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The nuaober of agreements/that an executive must "consider can be quite 
large. A 1976 publication of the Department of Labor found 504 collective ^ 
bargaining a^ements covering 84»979 fire, ppli:ce, and sheriff^/ department 
eaq>loyee8, including clerical and support personnel. Table V-1 ^ows the 
nuniber of contracts ik 238 state, co^unty, and municipal govenuoent's in 32\ . 
steXes.^and the District of Columbia: negotiated during 1972--73 and for most 

contracts expiring during 1974-77. ' . , 

=^ . ^ ■ 

TABLE V-1 

c OOLLECTIVE BABGAINING AGREEMENTS AMONG POLICE AND FIBEFIGSTEttS 



Activity.. 



Agreements 



Employees 



Total 


504 


84,979 


Firefighters 


195 




Police 


254 


33;488' 


Police and ll^refighters 


.11 


/■ 777 ■ \ - 


Sheriffs' Deputies 
Citywidn* 

i 


38 

. . ' h ' • 


9,221 



^or the purpose of this study, _ "cttywlde" agreeaients ' cover most or all . 
municipal activitls^s and specifically include' police and fire pro tectica.* Em- 
ployee coverage refers only 'to those in the protective pervlces. 

\ Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sf:atlstiC8. 



An examination of these agreements indicates comprehafisive coverage, with 

provisions affectlng^almost all phases of personnel management. Table y-2^ 

- ■- _ *» — _ p.. ■ < 

lists specific areas covered by contracts With J)plice and firefighters. In 

one> area of particular interest for the NMS—trainliig and education (under 

personnel poilcle8)-T some id percent of these contracts indtided prdylsidns 
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■% . TABLE y-2 ^ > c • 

WLLECTiTO ^GAINING AND FIREFIOTTEr/^ 



Adninlstratlve Pr ovisions 

, • •'^ 

\ Becogal'tlon of employee organization 
Agreement apprbval 
Uinlon security , * ^ 

Dued checkoff \ ' 

. . Manaee*^ ; 
; Antlaiscrlmlnatlon clauses 
Residency* requirement / 
Political activities ' ' . 
Union activity provisions ^ 



Hours « Overtime » and Outride Employment 

Scheduled weekly hours ^ 
.Reduction In hours ■ 
. Schedtiled days of work : / 

Overtime pay 
, Emergency overtime 

Call-in/ tell-back and standby pay 
JtqHtfL, dist ribution. of overtime 

RlgliC lio retuse overtime . ^ 

Overt iioie meal allowances * ' 

Outside . einplbynient 



Wage Pro\d.slori8 and Allowances 

' ' • '* ' ' . 

Wa£8 surveys • « ^ 
Wage adjustment provisions ' ^ 
^ Longevity pay j 

. Parity; provisions 
Shlfli dlffe]E.6ntlals 
Holiday premium pay . 
; Special duty; fitnd : skill premiums 
Uniform kilowahces^ ^ r - 

Automobile' allowances 



Paid and Unpaid Leave 

. •Voting time 
^ Jury time 

Police court time 
Holidays 
' Vacations 

Paid personal leave 
Lck--leave — 



Sick leave cot.version 
Funeral leave 
Military leave 
Rest periods 

Maternity leave of absence 

--Per^onal—ieave-ofnabiBence 



Pension and Insurance Benefits 

. - Pensions " ' . 

■ Benefits at retirement 

Health heneflt' and life "insurance plans 

liine-pf-duty provisions 

pisabiiity pay afnd retirement 

Stgrviyors' btaefits 

Liabiilty prOi.ection 



Grievances^ Arbitration, and Discipline 



Personnel policies . . 

Pyobationary, periods 
Selectloi} of work assignments 
Trading shifts 
y^Canning ■ * - 

/ Police and fire xfeserves 
/ Layoff and recall 
'/ Training 
/ Educaf Ion . 
/ Promotions 



Scope of the grievance procedure 

Official time ' 

Grievance steps 

Arbitration 

Arbitration costs 

Tlm^ limits 

Dififciplinary procedures 
No-strike procedures 



• Source: U«S. Department of Labor, Bureaujof Labor Slktlstics, Collective 
bargaining Agreements for Police and Flrefightersr 1976. 
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for job<-rela;ted training. These agriemehts covered the type of training to be 
provided within the organization or at an educational institution, ' the nuniber 
of training hours required, pay guarantee!? for class attendance, and travel 
expenses* In addition, 17 percent of the agreements provided for -educational 
incentive pay to encourage employees to undertake prof essxoiially-rela ted courses 
and for pay Increases after attainment of a job-related degree. Certain agree- 
ments called for increases in grade end pay for law enforcement officers whp 
completed additional schooling. Fourteen per 'jent of the agreements called for 
tuition for those attending school. Eleven percent^ provided for leaves of abr 
sence for educational purposes, with an employer option as to payment or non- 
payment for sick leave. Table V-3 summarizes training and educatiqn provi- 
sions in contracts for police and fire personnel covered in the Departmental^ 

L abor study, 

While the proportion of agreements covering training and education Is 
small compared to the more than 30 percent of the agreements that include 
-such-areas as wages and pensioas^^^^^ it does illustrate the growing conqplexlty - 
of the executives' tasks in collective bargaining. An increasin? number of 
contracts negotiated after 1973 may be expected to have training and educa- 
tion provisions. 

In summary, collective bargaining demands of those in management posi- 
tions & wider training covering the growing intricacies in the procedures 
whereby agreements are reached. Such agreements affect not only the top 
executive but also middle management and supervisory staff, all of whom have 
some role in the negotiations and a stake in how the agreements are carried 
* out. Table V-4 illustrates the principal areas of concern in the bargaining 
** process for the ^hree managerial-0upervisoi:y groups, and indicates techniques 
by which agreements are usually reached. 



liBLEW 

MK iSD. WCfflON PROVISMS III POLICE Ai FIRE AGREfflENIS, l)J2-?3 . 



ill Agreeiients 



luiplojf" 



neots 



MiionAll 



ree- 



ees 



Education 
Incentive Pay 



Eaploy- 
ees 



Educational Leave of libsence ' ri M 



Total 



Employ- Agrei 



ees 



Paid 



mti 



EDiploy< 



Unpaid 



•ee8>-;'P 



0 



Total • 

Fiijeflghtets 

Police i 

Police end 
Flte • 



, $lietiffs' 



,155 ■ 
11 

.'38: 



Citiniide 



il,l!6 



33,488 



W 



9,221 



317 



81 

30, 



17,2M 

1M30 
,3,030 

58 

.133 



72 

30: 

35: 



9.159 



I' 



87 

■■2r 
56 



10,724, 
2,703 



5* 
14 

25 



54 



1,845 



12 



9,878 
2,889 
2,803 

138 

4,288 



13 



3,429 



893 



1,736 



49 

.12 ■ 
,24 

■3 

10 



6,9?f 



2^8371 



131 



2.530- 



1 

4 



i Nonaddltfve, A;reeiiient8 la; contain note than 1 provision. 



;5ourcei .II.S. Departaent'otMor, Gollect^^^^ Police and'FlreflgtiterB,:19?6 
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TABLE V-4 



ARFAS OF MANAGEMENT INTEREST IN 
THE COLLECTIVE BARGAINING PROCESS 





Top 
Management 


Middle 
Management 


Supervisory 
(First Line) 




ORGANIZATION ^ ^ 










Understanding Statutory Regulations 


X 


X 


X 




Solicitation 




X 


X 




. Authorlaeatlon 


X 


X 


"X 




Petition for Recognition 




X . 


t*. 




Uiif ai.T Labor Practices 




X 






RECOGNITION 










Car^ Check 


X 


X 






Unit Determination 


X 


. X 






Elections 


X 


X ' 


X" 




Certification 


X 







Recognition 



NEGOTIATIONS 



Negotiation Team 
Scope of Bargaining 
Management Rights 
Good Faith Bargaining 
Impasse 

Impasse Resolution 
Contract Ratification 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



CONTRACT ADMINISTRATION 



- — informing- Management^SitB^f^ and ' ~ 

Employees ^ 

Lnplementing Agreement ^ X 

Grievance Procedure ; X 

Preparation for Next Negotiations . X 

MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUES 

Commitment on Part of Management X 

Interpersonal Commutilcatlon X 

Group Decision Making X 

Management by. Objectives X 

Organizational Development X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



Source: "Iiqiact. of Collective Bargaining on Law Enforcement and 
Corrections," Public Safety Research Institute Ittc, / 1976. 
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Tjie NMS staff discussed methods for training crli^lnal justice executives 
vlth trainers who supply specialized courses In collective b^^ipgalnlng and ar- 
bitration. Representatives of the American Arbitration Association advocated 
exposing executives to the types of "tough and threatening situations" that 



negotiators must 



confront through simulated or "moot" negotiations. Persons 



for whom this training wbuld be appropriate Include the representative of the 
chief law enforcement executive or the chief of corrections, the assistant 
attorney jgeheral' oi^ the municipal attorney, the financial expert or budget- 
progranmier., and the personnel officer. Stress would be placed on covering such 
Items as preparation for negotiations, how to negotiate] an agreement, devel-* 
opment of contraqt language, and methods for costing out the negotiated 
package."''^ 

Preparation for the complexities of negotiation Includes much more than 
Ian orientation exercise. A realization of the stress of the negotiating 
proces^ aSdT^Iu^ knowledge and data reiqulred to haimner out reasonable aigree- 
ments make9 the need for more extensive and substantive training In collec*- 

• / . . . ■ • , . 

tlve bargaining apparent. 



C. ^TENT OF MANAGEMENT EDUCATION AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 



; : : I 

L 



/ Two approaches to management training and education exi st, an d they are 



n6t mutU^^ly exclusive. One Involves teaching the skills Identified In recent 
rdisearch^on^'liow-^manager^ The other Involves specliftc training or 

educ^ilon to develop performance-based skills. 

The first approach Is derived from research Into business^ experience. 



\ Criminal Justice research In this area has been quite limited. For this 



- m 
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reason^ a sumoiary of some of the more recent findings Is developed In this chap 
ter as a guideline to course development. However, It would be Inappropriate 
to dwell wholly on the ftinctlonal needs of managers set forth In Figures Vrl 

and V-2, which stnmnarlze findings of the NMS field Interviews, without «Tro 
considering some of the leadership problems hot covered In those Interviews. 

The first approach looks primarily at the entry preparation of managers. 
It concludes that: 

Formal management education programs typically emphasize the 
• development of problem solving and declsJ^on-^maklng skills, for 
Instance, but give little attention to the development of skills 
required to find ptoblems that need to be solved^ to plan for 
the attainment of desired results or to carry out operating 
plans once they are made. Success In real, life depends on 
how well a perscm Is able to find and exploit^ the opportunities 
thait are available to hlm^and, at the isame time, discover and 
deal with potential serious problems before they become critical. 

This approach further shows that the gifted problem finders rarely possess 
outstanding scholastic records. The perceptual skills needed to Identify 
problems are usually left to be developed on the job. The challenge for ed- 
ucators and traln(ers Is to find ways to teach these perceptual skills In 
formal management, education programs, even though the behavior needed to apply 
such techniques usually is developed through actual practice. , An additional 
challenge to management education is to design programs that will permit each 

manager to develop his own managerial style within this framework of problem 

19 c 

"•^^identification and" wlutlonr^ — ~ — —-—^ — - — — — 7 — r — — — - 

Those who. select managerial candidates for mid- level management training 
or positions of management at the top often do so on the basis of i.ndlvidual 
outstanding performances, when the criterion should be ability to get maximum 
productivity out of others* Management education must teacli inanagers h<w^ tig 
look at their organizational environment and make evaluations as well as how 
to obtain voluntary cooperation from their force. Better performance and 
increased productivity begin at this point. 
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In recent literature the manager has been defined as a leader » ^^alson 

agent » a monitory a disseminator » a spokesman^ a negotiator, a resource alio- 

■ ■ " ■ ,• 

cator, an entrepreneur , and a disturbance handler* In pursuit of these func-. 
tipnsf he is found to need abilitiles relating to Intuitive judgment and. synthe- 
sis, rather than ability to articulate and perform logical analysis. Modern 
management schools often en^hasize the lattier. and their graduates often find 
their way into staff rather than maxlagement positions. 

Thus, in addition to specialized courses that criminal justice managers 
say they need to carry out specific functions, such as collective bargaining 
and budget management, challenges for management training programs include 
teaching general managerial skills, especially for mid-level managers. Ac^ 
^cording to the research, such managerial skills involve development of pear 
relationships, lAotivation of subordinates, resolution of conflicts, negoti^ 

tion, allocation of resources, and decision-making under conditions^ of 
20 

ambiguity and risk* In this connection, a recent report, "Are Today's 
Schools Preparing for Tomorrow's Business Leaders," suminarizes findings of a 
world-Wide survey of chief executives conducted in 1974. This survey, which 
was highly critical of the pre-service preparation of business leaders, 
suggests important areas for curriculum development for criminal justice train- 
ing programs. ^ 

; Busine ss leaders in this survey concluded that school may not be the best ' 
place to develop leadership. Leadership was considered more a function of the 
individual's character and experience, best demonstrated in a work environment. 
However, the role of the university was considered to include development of 
what one leader identified as "abstract qualities inlin^ndividual's make-up." 
These qualities include balanced judgment, sensitivity to people, determina- 
tion in a crisis commitment to work, a "probing flexibility which generates, 
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dcceptSy and exploits changes and capacity for risk taking, jj Undoubtedly » 

these qualities are needed ±n Im enforcement, correctionsi and probaition and 

parole executives. The report, by Michael Duerr, criticizes the quality of 

college faculty memberi^:. 

There appeara to be a growing conflict between the increased ■ 
sophistication and theoretical eiq>ha8is of academic institu- ^ . .^^ 
tions and the demand for pragmatic and realistic actions by ' 
managjars. More and more college facttLtlf^s.. . • stress a^ialy- 
sis of coxi^lex managemient systems and decisions with I the ^ 
tools of operations researdi, qualltatl^ve decision models. • • 
As a consequence, the young graduate is oriented toward 
executive level decision making and has a very poor jgraisp of 
the realities of the day-by-day problems faced by the typical 
manager. ' 

Some of the executives surveyed, while deploring this overemphasis on 
theoretical education among young graduates, believe that the maturing execu-r 
tive needs continuing education in some of these management science areas to 
keep from growing obsolete. 

Miethods used for developing middle managers in businesses suggest similar 

approaches to In-service training of supervisors and mid- level managers inj^,. . ^ 

*• - ' , ■ - ■ . 

criminal justice* Business executives generally belieye in progressive allo- 
cation 'of responsibility to prospective middle managers. 

Motivation by way of a high workload pressure has been success- 
ful, as it makes him feel that his ability and efforts are being 
recognized. 22 -~— r — : - - _ 

Hot unlike law enforcement executives, business executives believe in periodic 
changes in duties, with gradual assignment of greater responsibilities and 
heavy emphasis upon coaching and personal leadership by senior managers. Such 
in-house efforts are usually coupled with short courses developed jointly by 
the business firm and local educational institutions. 

Business executives are giving increased attention to the need for skills 
that facilitate conmninicatlon within organizations^ delegation of authority^ 



and participation in the management process. Most businesses » like criminal 

Justice agencies, have a pyramidal or hierarchical, organissation structure. 

However, the report concludes that this structure may be subject to change and 

quotes one executive: 

The management style, or perhaps tHe management structure, of 
oiir company is being changed from the typical pyramidal struc- 
ture to that of a wheel'~in which individuals have greater 
autonomy, true decision-making opportunities, participation, 
and complete control over a segment of our operations. This 
appeals to the currient generation of aspiring young managers, 
. giving, them a sense of belonging and accon^llshment which 
the pyramid structure fails to do. 23 

This type of structure also seems appropriate- fur law enforcement and cor- 
rections agencies, in which the !iMS found a growing number of college-educated 

■ . • "* ^ ■ " ■ • • • , 

staff members. Sue to education and inclination, the new executive wishes to 

become more involved in his organization. Given opt>ortunities to gain more 
experience iu managerial duties, ^augiu^i I by fuiu ar tei aa>, thefe executives 
desire more challenging tasks, as do their counterparts in the business world. 

The extension of such opportunities Is becoming one of the most critical 
Weaa of personnel management. The growing generation gap illustrH^d in Vol- 
;ume II, Table V-9 indicates that there will be additional pressure fht / 
chanjge* As the work force grows younger and more educated, the desire of 
„executivea^f or-more_challenge. . and r^^^^ 

of executives may depend upon how well managers plan to meet these needs. 
Such planning appears to be a critical problem in developing courses in 
pex^sonnel management. 



Loh 



I This brief simmiary of research findings related to preparatloh of 
efxecutives Indicates the need to reexamine management training, the points 
of view examined here emphasize, nontradltional approaches to executive 
development. They also emphasize the need to develop leadership skills as 
well as specialized functional skills* On^i business representative who 
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participated In the NMS managemeat panel summarized his ob^/e^is^atlxritaiof criminal 
justira t^magement as follow^ | 

Ihe current crialxial J tie t|<<^ system 

be a police departminit» 4 conect institution* or even the 
jlt^ic^ary -^^^ 

articulates t^^^^^ the performance criteria 

for good m^ be xe" 

actl:ye 
ccm 

of iBBnage^^ 

Whc»a mamag^rg^d^ 

do not und(eratu»ti(i t^^ 



since crisis is of ten the name of the game in criminal Justice; the . 
; ./above ^^^1^ questioned to some ^tent. it is evident* however » that 

' 'mimy executives in^ the field~esp6ciaily those Who hkve been ei^osed to ' 
V college i^aiiagement programs and the younger executiveis Who wish^^^t develop 
: thedr caners by effectl^ of responsibility^feel this viev merits 

i aerious consideration in building an effective mfl^agement curriculum. 



D. CURRICULUM CONSIDBBATIONS 



One of the: consistent fir lings of the field job analysis interviews of 



i.. 



scntives conducted under the MMSuWas that ohrther Job .experience vas^^jt^^ 
^l^vjX^^^ about a Job. However* mdny executi^s 

^f eit^ would have been a more effective and efficient 

certain sjtills.^^ Table ^7^5 shows the judgments of mididie 
V;:-|^^ officers regardl^ the best way to learn certain 

itaiBka. Ihex^ observations suggest several 1^ for management 

-. training and raucationi efforts: first» experience on. the job may not be 
' vthe inost ef fectiye way to pick ^ needed skills. In addition, providing"^ 
• i; n^^^ >ut trial and error learning of ten liinits the full uiscf 

^v^^of tfae^ mi^ in tasks 'iie chief of thG agency-orrinstltution 
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TABLE y-5 ; 

MIDDLE LEVEL LAW ENFORCEMENT MANAGERS JUDGMENTS 
ON BEST WAY TO LEARN CERTAIN atind\L^"TASK^ 



Tasks 



Special 
Training 



College 
Courses 



.1, Fornmla£ion of r goals • objectlveef^-^ - 
goJLicles to. meet lavs and community 
— ^demwids- , 



2* Orjganlzatlon and staffing for best 
. use of resources 

3 Nego tlatldn In collective bargaining 



X 



X 



4. Performance evaluation and policy 
review ^>v,. ....'.y 

5. Personnel management procedures 



X 
X 



X 
X 



6, Statistical analysis of Indices 
of effect iveness- 



7* Bikget deve^^ presentation^ 

ahd^^^^ 



/ X 



Source: ,NMS Field Analysis Interviews (Volume '1^^ 



wotild like to 8^e performed efficiently. Finally, courses available to 
criminal justice managers may be so traditional that they will not provide 
the skill training which the NMS Inditrates managers require* 
^ IVo basic, problems for curriculum development are: what should be 
taught and' where-.skill or knowledge can best be inparted— *that is, in-^house 
or through an 'outside institution. In tegard to the first, the research. 
/ desctibed^^in^^cction D suggests that many criminal justice management 

courses dp no^ Include enough material related to problem finding, as . 

• .'4 ■ V. ' ■ . ' ■ . . . ' ^ ■ 

* agMnst^; problem solving. There iGf also litrJe attention to development of 
- vfMpiCSQpual management styles, including management methods and the blending 

' of Intuitive and analytical management approaches. . ; 

One effort to develop a comprehensive leadership program is the 
Pennsylvania Police Executive Program (POLEX). This program recognized that 
the crioc of the executives* function is to "initiate and react to unpattemed, 
trapredlctahle dally demands. . ."27 The program proy|.ded a fourrweek course 
dealing primarily with theVescamlnation and modification of leader^ship traits. 
It was found that leadership itraits could be modified and then reisfc^rced to 
develop a sttongel* leiadershl^ potential. A study of the program concluded 
that i9uch cfiwged* ^eadershin Vaualdtl^^ were maintained by course participaxtts 
usually for mor^ than a year-'and-a-^half after the course was completed. 

In ajldltlon| to leadership \^ there is also a need to provide j 



training in Jdb-related skills. 
. and Interviews cited abcve 



J3 

-Courses listed by executives in the NHS 



Illustrative of this need. Too often generic 
courses such as economics, cul|ural anthropology, or sociology are considered 
sufficient to meet the educati<!>nal needs of criinlnal justice executives.^ 
Because- they are already In plla^e, and iare traditional components of . the 



currlcultim,. It, Is -easy to lnc!l|ude them. However,^ the NMS demonstrated a 
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need for specific speclallzedT' skills:'* not just economics, but budget nanage- 
nelat; not psychology', but personnel management; not cultural anthropology 

.■/ ' ' ■■: ~ ... ^ ■ ■• ■ 

add soclolbgy, but minority group relatibns and techniques foir establishing 
effective community rei^atlons. 



The fijeld Interviews also revealed that adult and juvenile community- 



based correctional administrators felt a stronger need for management trainliig 
|and educat^ion than did other criminal us t;ice executives. While their basic 
'concerns tknded to coincide^.with law enforcement and institutional corrections 
administrators, their additional nee^ds w^re clearly Job-related. These 
Included' training in contract negotiations, vCot only with ^employee unions, 
but also with public and private agencies for personnel and other services. 
Other concerns were community resource development techniques; staff ^f^ining 
and performance management; quantitative and qualitative program evaluation 
techniques; internal jauditing and accounting systems^ the handling of ^ 
boards, committees, an4 Judicial processings; and^^ystems for establishing 
cooperative arrangements with other '-^criminal Justice agencies—parole, 

police, and courts— ^in the^^^e of fe^ciurces and the management of offendiers. . 

. :•■ • ■ ■ ■■ ■ • ^ ■■ . ■ ^ ■ • ■ ■ . . \, . 

■*.'*, 

These will be discussed mbre fully in Volume VII!.. 

■ ^- •■ ■ \- ■ ' ' ' : ' . " " ■■ . . " 

^ Already >noted business objections to highly theoretical courses 
taught through sbphisticated*^ tine thodologies underline the desirability of 

' teaching specific 'Special:|.zed skills^in a *'hands-on" learning atmbsphereiO 

f / ■ * ' ■ - ' . . ■ ■ " ' T ' ' ; • 

This could include a I'aboraco^ approach, simulating 4lie environment., in '.\ ■ 

■■/" ■ , • • . . - v;^ * ■. ■ ..■ , • ■ w;^ 



which the executive or middle lerh&l mannger may be working. The discission 

."■/■.■- ^ . ■ . • ■ ■ ■ ■; • 

of collective bargatolng provided an^e3cample of the differing and complex 
skills and information that management, personnel^rnesd. The American 
Arbitration Association recommends teaching such skills in ^ simulated and 
very stressful ^vironipent. At ^ a meeting of the American Society for 



Public. Administration in April 1976, the fcriminal justice panel, which was 
composed of representatives of both emplo^jjees and management^ differed widely 
on many issues, but unanimously agreed that the developiwent of collective 
bargaining skills by management and by employee representatives is urgently 
needea. At this meeting, the correctional union representative further 
advocated intensive joint union-management trainiiig sessions that would 

develop negotiating and bargaining skills by s5.:r3taatlng the actual negotiating 

2 o ' 

process. \ ' 

In addition to what should be taught, another major consideration for 
curriculum organization is whether skill and knowledge can best be imparted 
in-house or through an outside institution. Several ways of approaching this 
question have been suggested: 

• An inventory of training and education resources can be used to 

determine what courses are available at local, regional, and national levels. 

While the NMS did not make such an inventory. It djd examine baccalaureate 

■ ■ / 

and graduate school catalogs offering courses in criminal justice. They aife 

listed In Appendix F. Specific training and educational programs in the 

functional areas identified by executives in the NMS were noticably absent, 

except for courses in administration. (This does not mean that a criminal 

justice department or program had not arranged with some other department to 

provide courses in some of the critical areas.) The findings suggest that ^ 

criminal justice programs tend to be general and not specifically oriented 

to the n^eeds of criminal- justice exec'i^tives . On the other hand, many univer- 

^ ■ ■ • ' ' ' ■ \ u . 

si ties provide special programs or institutes intended to augment their 
general program, and some of these covered stibjects that the NMS' identified 
as urgently needed. • ; , 
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Current examples of university progrcjns and cooperative efforts include . 
the criminal justice offerings of the Wharton School of the University of 
Pe^i :.ylvaaia, the University of Southern California, the State Ifeivtrsity of 
New York at Albany, California State Walversity at Long Beach, the Southern 
Police Institute at the University of Louisville, John Jay College, Babson 
^College (New England Institute of Law Enforcement), .and_the T^^ 
Institute of Hbrthweatem Ifaiversity. Various national institutes and 
programs, such as those available through the FBI (National Executive 
Institute) and lACP, complement the efforts of academic institutions.^' ' 

The Senior Conmand College at Bramshil;, England, la^a leadership 
training program Conducted by a foreign government which has been a model 
_ for some America^ training efforts. Ihe prjgram offers opportunities for 
accelerated proiTOtion through etomluation and iaqpartial selection, and 
rewards its most qualified graduates with scholarships to many universitiea , 
including Oxford and Cambridge. 

Bjie limited NMS observation of college catalogs indicates program 
of ferlngs vary widely. While the criminal justice executive needs expressed 
in the purvey may fully justify special course offerings, available programs 
tend to follow traditional curriculum offerings, reflecting their business 
school origins. 

• In^ second approach to deciding where criminal justice courses 
should be t^ugh^^ould be to determine the desirable length and co^wit of 



rogram offerings. Appendices G, H, and I outline executive^ tralnd,ng pror 
grams, of fedAr^i agencies. TWo other programs (Appbti^ spon- 
sored by thci National Institute of Corrections with LEAA funding, could also 
serve as models for content and length. These programs cover leadership 
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developioenty problem identification^ and problem solving, with hands-on skill 
and knowledge acquisition in some of the areas identified as executive needs in 

ttiei KMS and field visits. The new FBI National Executive Institute offers a 

ii . 

pr^lgram of four separate cycles » each four days' long (Thursday through Sunday) 

i ■/ 

to accommodate busy police executives. It also' requires independent research 
and study. 

Some business programs suggest other approaches. A program for IBM execu- 

30 

tlves provides four lev&ls of management and executive training. The initial 
level is S*-day school for first line new managers » to be attended 30 days after 
appointment. The participants return 1 to 1 1/2 years later and every 3 years 
thereafter for further training. The second level is a l-week school for 
middle managers who have taken on the responsibility for managing managers. 
The third level consists of an advanced 3--veek management program for incum- 
bents of high level executive positions. 

In the IBM program, the first level school U£,es internal staff for teach- 
ing basic ^managerial stkills; Schools &t the higher levels deal with broad 
Issues external to the organization and use visiting faculty. 

IBM does not base raises in pay or new Job assignments simply on educa- 

*\ • ■ ■ ■ 

tional credentials. It is interested ik performance of assigned tasks and 

\ ■ ■ , •' 

potential ability to assume more responsible positions,; Educational creden- 
tials are indicative » but not a prerequisite)t^ success. ' 

The IBM pyog^ m is based on the theory thatN^.the relationship betweeri 
^thejbuslness jmd educational cqmgjgjjg^>^ Ij^^ 



ing compj^tence, particularly the high educational competehx^in the universi-" 
ties. It also recognizes external degrees, equivalence extinctions, and work 



experience credits.. 
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• The discussion of IBM suggests a third approach, to help executives 
^ ■acqxiire-^uaiversi^ "degrees" by pr academic credit for managenjent 

training. Earlier in this volume, reference was made to the generation gap 
in educational levels of lav enforcement executives. Ch^jrt V-3 
illustrates this gap, which suggests that degree programs need not 
require executives to take criminal justice courses with content the;jl^ already 
know, or participate in highly theoretical courses having little or no 
relationship to their daily problems. Programs incorporating job-related 
requirements- of executives could be .tied to flexible undergraduate~or 
graduate degree programs offering equivalence examinations and work e^er- 
ience credits. For those executives who are college graduates, any additional 
degree work might en^hasize managemer.t skills rather than work in the - 
technical areas of specialization represented by their previous degrees. 

Universities might also consider awarding credits for institute and 
other in-service programs not necessarily university-sponsored. This prac-^ 
tice is pursued by some universities, but could be further encouraged for 
executive development programs. 

• A fourth approach to curriculum development recognizes the time 
limits of busy executives, i The NMS revealed that this problem was probably 
the greatest single deterrent to introduoing in-service training programs* ^ 

^ With time at a premim, the number of courses and programs available at 

various times throughout the year and the length of such offerings become 

distinct factors in providing adequate coverage. 

The NMS did not atteiq>t to determine optimum or desirable course, lengths 

for executive training. A review of programs sponsored by business firms 

■ <■ ■ ■ ■ ... •■ ■ ■ 

for their eiq>loyees indicated that such programs vary in length. In-hpuse 

31 ■ 

- or institute courses normally average about five days. Public agency courses, 
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PERCENT OF LAW ENFORCEMENT AND CORRECTIONS EXECUTIVES 
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such as the Senior Executive Program of the U.S. Civil Service Connnission, 
extend up to 7 weeks (Appendix H), and the Wharton School course for 
Correction Executiveis covers 10 days (Appendix J). College institute pro-\ 
grams for business executives range from 3 weeks to 14 weeks, with the 
average 6 weeks. The FBI Executive Institute four-cycle program has been 
previously mentioned. 

To address the array of courses found desirable by managers in the NMS 
and field interviews would require a series of courses on specific subjects, 
or, better, a cluster of related subjects that could be handled in limited 
sessions. / 

For a middle manager or a new executive, a substantial program covering 
all major management skills required before assuming a new position, wptild 

appear to merit considerable investment of time and money.., it would ie 

■ • • " ' / 

desirable that job-related skills be developed as early in an executive's 

career as possible, permitting skill attainment in advance of need leather 

■ ■ ■ / ■ * • 

• ■ . _ / 

than hurried expos ture to subject matter when thel need has become critical. 

/ ■- 

• A fifth guideline for determining where courses should be given 
tovolves making related course offerings for di4>ervisor8, mid- level managers, 
and top executives available at one center for all three groups. Table V-6 
indicates a simple hierarchy of possible course offerings drawn. from publi.c 
and private management training and education sources. First and second 
line 8uper;visors are included. The HMS training panelists vigorously 
recommended that management programs be vertically arranged, w^th continuity 
from first line supervisors through top managers, so that in larger agencies 
there would be some .similar threads of content extending through all levels, 
of management training and education. Sudi training and education might 
; ijn prove the general management of the organization. Including represeatat 
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ILLUSTRATIVE MODEL OF SUPERVISORY AND EXECUTIVE 
^'MANAGEMENT PROGRAMS FOR MANAGEMENT ACTIVITY 



R 


Course 


Scope 


E 
G 
U 


Supervisory Man&geniexit • 
(First Line) 


The demands of a supervisor , the skills 
and tools needed to manage 


L 
A 


ManAglng Managers 


Manasins supervisors, developing skills 


P 


(Second Line) 


of supervisors 9 working in a supervisory 
environment^ human rel&tions 


R 
0 
G 
R 
A 
M 


Advanced Management 
(Mid-level managers) 


Developing specific conceptional skills 
and specific tools for specific problem 
areas. A synthesis of pertinent tech-' 
nlques 




Senior Executives 
Management Program 


* . ' ■ 
Problem solvlxig programs, developing 
needed tools, "group approaches to solv- . 
ing each other *,s problems— practical 
approaches to crisis management 


S 
P 
E 
C 
I 
A 
L 

P 
R 


Dynamics of Employee Behavior 
(geared to mid— and senior 
executives) 


Handling of human resources, team build- 
ing, career idevelopment, collective 
bargaining 


Personnel Assessment 

(geared to mid— and senior 
executives) 


Location of "fast track" candidates, de- 
terioilnlng'^ abilities for specific jobs, 
performance evaluation, objective pro- 
motion, training and education related 
to needs and career object iveis 


0 
G 
-R 
A 


Emerging Trends in Executive 
' Management 


Keeping up with new techniques and tpols- 
what*8 new in mianagement 


M 

S 


Crisis Hanagement 

(exaiiq>le of specialized 
courses as needed) 


Approaches to practical operating prob- 
lems calling for a high order of der 
dslon makitig 11 




Course lengths 'may vary 


i" . .-, ■ ■ \ 

' . . ■ ' i -• . ■ ■■ ■ i> 
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of all levels of management oimid foster Interaction among them and overcome 
the jixnlor supervisors* or middle managers* frequent complaint that the -'top 
boss ought to have taken the courises I am taking," 

• Currlciilum development should not neglect the totality of tasks per- 
formed by tb3 executive. Up to this point this chapter has en^haslzed course 
needs reflected In the executive questionnaire responses » Individual field 
Interviews* and buslness-^related. research. Volume VIII of this study pre- 
sents an occupational cmal^sls of several key criminal justice executive posl- 

LlunB* w hich pr ovides a compreheiislve listing ofj-tfae-^ ask* . s k ill » and kn o i r* 

•• ■ ■ ' " , " ' \ " . 

ledge' requirements for these pogltlons^t The analyses of the law enforcement 

^ ' ■ ' ■ \ "' ■ " ' ' 

executive and the Juvenile communlty«-based administrator positions provide an, 

opportunity for looking at total needs 1^ designing career development courses 

for managers* The has already suggested some of the more urgent training 

needs for certain of the tasks. However* If career courses of several months* 

perhaps* were contemplated* 4:he whole spectrum of executive nebds might be 

addressed. For' exanqtle* the law enforcement executive \presentatlbna in ' 

i 

Tables III«"49 and 111*50 of Volume III could provide a model of the ground 
work for structuring such comprehensive management training and education 
programs C3ee Appendix L for Ford Motor Company approach), 

- " ' . •• i^'^^ ■ . ' . 1 

E. QUANTITATIVE FACTORS IN PROGRAH DEVELOPMENT FOR MANAGEMENT TRAINING AND 
EDUCATION • ' , 

, ■ . • ■ -■ I . 

There are about 50*000 managers in law enforcement* corrections* proba- . 

ticn* and parole— *the groups discussed in this chapter; Approximately 7*300 

of these are in state agencies* 9*000 in counties* and 32*3bO in cities bf 

varying size. Table V shows categories of manager by type of jurisdiction. 

Their needs* natinrally* vary by jurisdiction and size of agency. 
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TABLE V-7 

MmGEMENT PERSONNEL BY JURISDICTION 



Category 


Total 


By Jurisdiction 


State 


County 


City 


Bollce (iSwoxn) 


35,814 


3,723 


901 


31,190 


Sheriffs (Swora) 


6,383 




* 6,163 


220 


Sheriffs (Jail) 


640 




568 


72 


Corrections 


5,481 


3,132 


1,627 


722 


Probation/Parole 


1,305 


J 450 


664 


191 


— -TOTAL ~ — 


-4*r*23- 









Sotirce: U.S. Department of Coiiiiierce» Bureau of the Census » Census of 
Employee Characteristics '^lurvey,' 1974. 



Table IV-8 shows the distribution of law enforcement managers in 
cities » by size of agency. 

TABLE- V-8 

PERCSKT OF UW ENIORCEMEHT MANAGERS BY SIZE OF A6EKCY 





size of Agency 
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9.2 , 


■ i 
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18.1 
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10 - 


24 


13.0 




i - 


9 ■ ■ -^-rf 


^ _.-:.-.-^-.-:.:-.-24..1.^.^:.-.,.--.w 






J ■ ■ ' ■ 







Source: U.S. Department of Gonmerce* Bureau of the Census /'CenE^us of 
^ftE^loyee (Characteristics Sui:yey» 1974. 



with approjdjnately 20 percent of the law enforcement executives concen- 
tre ted In agencies of 1,000 or loore employees, where management problems are 
most crucial, this group becomes the first target for more management training 
and education* .The 1&. percent In agencies with 150 to 999 en^loyees merit 
almost equal priority. On the ^ther hand, the approximately 24 percent 
In the 1-9 emjployee group, where duties are mostly operational, have limited 
management responsibilities. "For the 30 percent -who manage 10 to 149 
employees, management training needs may be quite different than for the 
larger groups. In short, currlculums might need to recognize diverse 
training demands fpr the four groups. Opportunities should also be provided 
tor law enforcement officers In small' jurisdictions to obt£iln* the training 
needed 4:0 advance to larger jurisdictions.* 

. Earlier In^ this chapter, note was ii\ade of the recommendation of the 

NMS panel; of experts that, whenever possible, supervisory and management 

'/■^•'} ' ■ . 

,tea4ijlng should be related to mid- and upperrlevel executives. This view 

ls\ well expressed by Bass and Vaughn In their study. Training In Industry; 

Ideally the attitudes and actions of higher level managemefht 
need to be consistent with the course content of the super- 
visory training program. Top management needs exposure to 
the projgram and its objectives, so that it will actively^ 
support them as well as reinforce what is learned in the 
training program. 32 

Such an approach should contribute to greater agency or institutional unity. 
It should also form the basis for a better program for supervisory and 
manager development^ since a common skill and know;]Ledg;e base will be 
equally shared by aU within the management sttiicture. ^ * 

,Ihe sizable pool of managers and supervisors suggests that the 
education' and training need for this group and its successors is quite 
large. If the ntmber of in law enforcement and corrections is 

compared with the size of the organizations they manage, the need for 

. . • . ' ' ' ' \ 
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management training becomes astonishingly impressive. Expenditfures for. law 

enforcement exceeded $7 billion in 1974, with $3 billion spent to maintain 

33 

correctional activities. While the sizes of the jurisdictions in which these 
eaqpenditures took place varied greatly, the total influence of all the 
managers in these operations is quite apparent. The efficiency and effective- 
ness Witt which they carry out their responsibilities affects rather markedly 
both the public purse and the public welfare. The NMS review of the manage- 
ment training programs 6f 19 leading business establishments indicates that 
business considers executive development a "bottom-line" effort. Their 
training investments are directly related to ouch pay-off areas as increased 
efficiency and cost reduction, enhancement of profits ^ financial management, 
community relations, product acceptance and a better share of the market, 
and employee relations. Considering the annual public investment '^^'^"^"^ 
the law enforcement and correctional systems, criminal Justice executives 
may well merit such bo ttom-lii^e attention. 

F. qUALITATIVE FACTORS IN MANAGEMENT TRAINING AND EDUCATION 

!• Quality of Management Training Materials. Methods > and Instructors 

/ • . ■ .. 

Ifoiversity-based programs and career development programs administered 

■ ' - ■ " \ 

within large corporations frequently Use highly sophisticated training 

technologies. Programs that use computers and other advanced technologies 

are costly and require highly trained instructors. /^Jriminal justice 

managers may expect to obtain more of such training, but the currently 

available opportunities are few. Advanced technologies aside, the NMS 

training panelists observed that training materials pertinent, to criminal 

justice miinagement problems are exceptionalJ^y limited. Many of the available 



packaged courses are business-oriented. 

A liadted exrjnination by NMS of the reading materials for executive 
development of criminal justice personnel reveciled a mixture of the 
standard management materials found in most industry-public service pro- 
grams. Use of these standard materials was found necessary for particular ' 
training courses, such as those on collective bargaining, since criminal 
justice-related case studies either did not exist or were only local in 
scope and limited. However, ^ield interviews revealed a wealth of 
criminal' justice materials that could be obtained throxigh recorded or video 
discussions with practicing executives, and from files* A valuable source, 
for example, that has remained almost /V^olly untapped for training purposes, 
is the compu-er files of .large agencies. NMS trainljig panelists pointed out 
that executives of larger agencies do not often effectively exploit 
this abundant data for improving their own operations. They pointed out the 
possibilities of using such data in management training programs involving 
oUch. activities as scout car arrival times, parole decisions, and other such 
decision-making operations. Likewise, reorganizations such as the decentraliza- 
tion and regionalization of juvenile programs in Massachusetts and the / 

Montgomery County^ Maryland, program for organizational change through -manage- 

34 

ment by objectives could provide excellent ' case study materials. 

The .'!lMS did not survey , instructor training and educational methodologies, 
and the focus here has been i on general course content rather than on'educa- 
cational methpds. Instructors, however, need to possess a^orking knowledge — 
of the teaching ;]iethods thai can best be applied to specific course areas. 
'The KMS fieK^^^^^ to project 

executive skill needs duringl the next five years. The following subjedt " 
areas were considered most important: 
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- Contemporary Social ProblexDS . 
'' - Leadership and Supervision 

- Organization, Administration, Operations 
Fiscal and Budget Honagements . ^ 

- Labor Relations 

- Criminalls ti^cs 

- Planning and Research '\ ■ ■ ■ 

- Decision Making 

- Management by Objectives 

- - Motlvatloa, MDrale, Productivity 

- Written and Oral Communication ; ^ 

- Personnel Administration / * 

- Media Relations / 

- Records and Information Systems / 

- - Needs A8sessro<!tnt, Rasoulrce Allocation and Utilization 

Technl<{ues for covering those areas of study/ may l>e <Iulte v^led. In 



this regard, the practices of Industiry and major /public service programs,"; such: 
ias the Internal Revenue Service, ar^ worth notlnjg. 

Iblverslty-based programs, especially those on a contract-^lnstltute* basis, 
as Illustrated In ^pendlces J and fCi, mis unlvefrsity staff, and guest Instructors 
tiaken from the ranks of practicing executives./ This technique has the ad- 
vantage of comblipLng theoretical specialists with practitioners;, with thf 
caveat that the two apprpacheiB are IntegratfedL not fragmented. 
> Industry iu-hoiise p^ogfasa fbrVthe si^ and M^ddlc^^ 

™'levBl^^ 

Jhave worked in li^e operations , XerojCj^ for example chtpbses instructors 
on the basis of field performance, ability /to cotoDhiaiicate well^ cmd nifia^ 
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^tcntlal. These examples suggest si mi Jar utlllzatloix of criminal justice 
personnel. Adjunct teaching arrangements at local educational institutions 
could be tied directly to agency career programs. In -addition, it could ^ 
be useful for f till- time university instructors to enter criminal justice 
programs at larger' agencies or insti.uT'Xiop3 for a designated period of on^ 
or two years. Such Experience would revitalise the instructional process 

and help to overcome objectjLons, especially by business executives, to the 

% • ' 
37 

excessive theoretical bent of many management programs. 
2. Program Proliferation 

Business firms and ptiblic agencies, spurred by management demands during 

the 1950-70 period^' moved in many directions to obtain management training 

— — ■ — : . , . ■ A . ; • .. 

and education programs for in-se^vicf personnel. Such demands have led to 
a proliferation ( £ college management training courses, many hastily conceived, 
poorly taugh , and incapable of addressing organizational needs. Larger 
' corporations have tended toward in-house training programs to better control 
course content, the quality of the instruction, -arid the use of company-related 
course material and case studies. Military organizations and the U.S. Civil 
^Service Commission havje done likewise. -Many university programs that,, over 
" time, have proven their relevance; uniqueness i and value form a solid base ^ 
for meeting in-seryice management training requirements. (See Appendix M.) 

^ . J* ' ■ . ^ i . 

Management training is quite new in the crimiual justice system compared 
with Industry. The potential for expansion to meet the varying needs of 
over 50,000 managers and their succe^ssors i^' still 3.iitent. Therefore, 
opportmity exists to bypates the costly proliferation of weak courses experienced 
earlier by business firms. -Few criminal a'gencies are large enough to follow 
the rout^ of ^ry large corporations in eejtablishing self-ddhtained programs.^^^^^^^^^ 
The Immediate challenge is to develop mddel regional programs, re-exanfljiing j 
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current offerings in the light of new demands. The ptropbsal by the Acadeiqy 

' ... " \ • ■ ^ 

|of Criminal Justice Sciences to accredit programs in criminal Justice might 

he viewed as one way to acconq>llsh this end, 
— ^-3^ — Standards-for-Management Tralnlng^^^a^^ 

In ^ attempt to provide goals ^or management training, the Natlqnal \ 

. ' . • - , r- ■ . • ■ \ \ 

Advisory Commission on Criminal Justic es Standards and Gk>als recommended a ^ 



minim u m of 40 hours of course iltudy each year for law enforcement and 

! ' ~ ■ ■ 40 ^ • • 

corrections persodnel. j However, a recent report of the Executive Comnlttee 



or r- JACP declined to set standards for management . training of law enforii^e- - 
.i^^ it oiec ./^ri>» liAe study foctiaed on the training needs of those ^bout to 
enter management ranks. It called for each state and local jurisdiction to 
establish its own minimum supervisory and management training for new police 
chief executives. 

l!he major problem in determining training standarils Ts the variety of 
—ne^ds-baaed on such factors -as-the size ^ 

location, and the complexity of its organization. This might suggest setting 
^7!>te*B[Ui^ rather than hours of attendance. 

Courses might be planned to meet specific managiement goals established 

' - " . ' . ' ■ • ' " < .... ' \ ■ 

for first line supervisors through the top executive. This would be esp ^ially 

useful In agencies with over 100 employees. 



" Setting m i n l m imi hours of course tlme^ sudi as the 40 houra^ recomira 
by NAC, couljd Induce more managers to undertake courses or prograit^«i, but 
should not Impair flexibility in scheduling. The NMS panelists pointed out 
; the need for looking |>eyond numerically based standardsr-to stanSards buLlt 
around a total agency commitment to management, training and educatlcf^: 
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- Cpinmitment top management /personnel to management- development* 

- Use of (Structured on-the-job training. f . / 

- PonyjLlatlon/of training objdetives , tied tp '^ganizatlonal and 
Individual needs* . ^ . 

- . Assessment of Individual potential based on palst management 

performance, leadership potential, management experience, and 



education* 



/ 



- Inclusion of coaching. and career planning ior subordinates 
.r as a management jresponslblllty* U - -^ . 

Immediate utilization of newly acquired skills in Job assign- 
xoents* ' I . . I 

- Use of in-house training programs whenever possible. 

- Use of unlver/slty^ institute, or specially developed academy 
mid- and top-levtd executives* 



' programs for 
The Eole of the 



Ifalveraity 



The university has sjsveral important rolias Jo pliy in management training* 



Tlie first involves /pre-service training and education* Businesses and 
some agencies in the civil\ service system hire individuals tor junior manager-, 
lal poaitioa8,"us^uaiiy Jji cte^^ functional areas* Such individuals iare 
prepared In lousiness and public administration/ schools at the baccalaureate 
or gradiiate levels* Since mo)^t criminal justice entry positions in the sworn 
A^tegori Involve recruit entry\^ training, it Ijs rare^for the system to re- 
cruit poltentlal managers from schools of business or public admlnlsttatlon* 
History demonstrates that criminal justice ^ends to develop its own manager^ 
from thi^ ranks* The experience of the busikess world as well tends to 
'"^OreinfWt© the view that there is little substitute for on-the-job experience. 



N^ywever, inore college trained individuals are entering the criminal Justice 
field and at higher ranks than others enter. Both agencies and universities 
may ^sh to reexamine, in the light of the findings on executive needs, the . . 
pre-servlce options available to those who may desire to enter the system 
after obtaining an academic degree^ 

Law enforcement and corrections agencies traditionally start new entries 
at the lowest level of the career ladder. This practice insures a thorough 
grounding in the agencies' missions and operational procedures. However, the 
technical support, needed by top executives in the critical fimctional areas ~~ 

indicates a need for more highly trained mid-level managers, particularly in 

'i 

the larger agencies. Pre-sexrvice training in technical areas for potential 
sworn officers or civilian personnel would permit a more adequate use of 
such talents. 

Training and education obtained throtigh a college program is therefore 
Important, not because it provides background-ln.^crimlnal Justice, but because 
it aids the selection of personnel who are to pursue management options. 
Thlsjwojuild perhaps argue for__closer__collaboratlon-between_educational— institu'r 

_yi>na_-and_crlminal-Justice-agencles^ — SigniflcMft morale problems could be 

<■ 

caused by improper screening for potential of those pursuing courses or 

\ ■ ' ■ . ■ ■ ' ■ 

degrees in hope of attaining future managerial positions, general or . ' 

: ^ . . . 

fimctional. , 

/ Coupling. pre-service management training *with in-service training could 
meet the objections of managers to over-emphasis on theory by university 
coutses. Better and earlier programming of the career development of the 
younger mid-level managers could ease the crisis management problems of senior, 
executives. For example, when only ui^trained or partially trained staff 
members are available for initial collective bargaining sessions, designated 
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individuals are often rushed into^a short course. By planning for programmed 
skill acqtilsition on a local or regional basis, the talent reserve for 
handling problem areas could be made stronger* 

'^The matter of course availability and quality has been addressed 
earlier in this chapter. When considering university planning for criminal 
justice needs, some further steps are indicated. The NMS found that univer- 
sities and colleges tend to respond to in-service needs. This is especially 
evident among community colleges. But in the management training area, the 
resources of four-year colleges and graduate ^iBchools need to be developed. 
Hovever, development of programs being costly, university support for edu- 
cation in the needed areas should be extended. ^ Each criminal Justice system 
needs to examine locally and regionally its precise management training and 
educational requirements (see Appendix N - State Flans). 

In addition to campus-based programs, there appears to be a need to 
consider the availability of close-to-home management training programs 
for those whose '^time is limited, whose remoteness from an academic institulon 



_ PJ'^®pl!^4S?-^X_sigii.if4c^ 9^- or whose staff is . small . 

— ■ , ■ ■ . 

5. Lateral Entry of Executives 

Consideration must also be given to the matter of lateral ^ransfer. 

Business buys the leadership talents of individuals, regardless of background, 

. i 

and moves such individuals into executive positions. For criminal justice, 
looking outside the system fov such talent might enhance the executive leader- 
ship of agencies and Institutions. d 

However, many points would require resolution before public agencies 
could effectively operate in such a manner. These Include: ' 

• Typical ealaries in criminal justice agencies,; which do not provide suf 
flclent incentive for executive recruitment at the higher levels. 
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• Profit-sharing and other such financial Incentives, which do not accrue 
to public employees but are normally part of executive recruitment. 

• Provision of time for training and education i^rhich enhances growth 
potential and career development. "\ 

If these obstacles can be resolved, some of the factors with \dilch the 
business-oriented executive would have to contend upon entering public 
service include the following: 

• Regardless of talent and specialized training. It takes time to adapt 
to any new environment and time to translatie knowledge Into different clr- . 
cumstances; during this time the executive operates at minimum efficiency. 

• Corporate authority differs from public service responsibility In 
regard to specific employee controls ^nd constraints. 

• The politics of city councils, legislators, and mayors are directly, 
not incidentally, related to the pressures upon government managers. 

Public pressures, via the media, are notco5monplacfi_in-buslness'''arrd " 



'indusmcy, and when they da exist, they are more easily calmed or neutralized. 
m Pj^e^vagueness or absence of accuraj:AJpb„d^$jcripi:ions_and--the^-rlgldlty-- 

of civil service restrictions severely limit the efficient utilization of 

public personnel. 

• There are fewer trained and highly motivated middle managers and "chief 
deputies" in public agencies who can implement policy decisions' from the top 
executive. \ . 

• The vast discretionary powers of operational personnel (such as patrol 

* - , » 

officers) make direction less absolute than the procedural orders that 

indtistry can place upon its line workers. ' 

It seem^ to be a logical and overdue conclusion that criminal justice 
agencies need to embrace some of the talent idenfitication and development 
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technlqties of the private sector without losing sight of the real differences 
between business and publicly funded, non-profit service ojccupational 
groupings* This matter is somewhat complicated currently,! since traditional 
/promotional systems are being altered. /J* 

It seems reasonable to assume that sufficient talent can be recruited 
and developed to insure faj: greater management skills in criminal justice 
in the years ahead. But imiovative practices are clearly needad, and those 



that already exist require translation and adaptation to police and corrections. 
Enabling si^ch concepts to be applied to public safety endeavors m ay be trtily , 
one of the most significant and long-term changes which couldybe' effect^ 
by federal resources. Some experimentation may be required, since loc^il 
and state criminal justice agencies have not had to be fiscally accountab] 

' i * ' 

to their "stockholders" over the years. But times have changed and muc 



cm be learned__and-J>orrowed-fTom'bli^^ concepts, experimental approaches, 
and ideas — not withstanding the far different environment of the corporate 
world. This adaptation requires the leadership and stlmulation-of— federal" 



" government resources, since the rationale for even modest departure from 
tradition i^ not always evident to the leaders of„ non-profit endeavors^ 

For the reasons cited earlier, the cost effe^ativeness and the long-term 
Impact of ''outside" managers raise very real questions. The >iiore reaspnable 
anqi defensible solutions seems to be in tha development of executive-level 
personnel. Such experimentation is far. more likeiy to be salable to mayors 
and city manapeirs. The recent Police Chief Executive Report cited earlier 
suppotts this position insofar as' it indicated that the superiors of police ^ 
chiefs, more than the chiefs themselves, generally felt that management " . ' 
training for chiefs was greatly needed. 
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The validity of many of the conclusions stated above -has been demonstrated 
by btislness. Although there are real dollar costs In proceeding In such" a 
direction, advantages are also real. All too often criminal juistlce 
executive development Is not regarded as an Investment at all, but rather 

a rewatd of status based upon previous— not necessarily relevant — experience. 

* . . - ■• " " ■ ■ * 

G. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Lav enforcement executives form an Important group for whom specialized 
training and education needs have not been adequately adHressed. The NMS \ 
Indicated that management training for criminal justice executives should be 
greatly modified and expanded, and that the training gap Is becoming Increasingly^ 



critical given Increasing jLophlstleatlon-of-^etrforcement pr^.ctlces, the con- 



straints of program budgeting, and the exf^anslon of lav enforcement staff and 



activities. An examlnatlon^^Tthejtaaks ,--sk44^^^ knbvledge required by ■ 

^r^fiminal justice executives (to be dlscussad fully In Volume VIII) demon- 
strate^ that their duties^ and responslbll^.tles are comparable to those of 
executives In business and In other areas cf piibllc service. / 

Que8tl(>nnalre responses and Intervlevs showed the desire for thorough 
training for executlve&^ in functional areas Buch as collective bargaining, 
personnel management, community resource development, aiid plaxinlng and research. 
\ Asaodated vlth these job-related skills are. concerns . about hov mai^'agers ^ 
manage: leadership styles, problem findings, problem solving, dealing vlth 
-unknowns, tLnd the management of cllange. Management training should therefore 
Is^ltide both leadership development and the acquisition of specific fimctlonal 
skills and knowledge. Training should be formulated with reference to the 
manager's operating job; at present, most programs available to law enforce- 
ment executives are available only through the general courses of academic 
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iustlttttlons* 'To ibeet the nationwide need for special training and education, 
much, the same as industry dpe£f.. Most managerial programs now are available 
only Infrequently, to meet pressing needs for very specific types of Informa- 
tion. Much can be learned from business firms like IBM, which consider 
training an Integral part of their operations. There is need for more uni- 
fonalty, with planning, perhaps, on a regional basis. Some states have begtjn 
this type of planning, and federal government support for program development 
has been available for the past few years. 

The proliferation 'of business courses, many badly organized and poorly 
taught, during the earlier rush by business and public service organizations 
to fill vastly Increasing post'-WorldJter^I-needsr-aan--be"jP?^^ 
justice by immediate and positive planning. Standards for management 
iralning'mi^tit^e expressed by determining objectives for jurisdictions, de- 
pending upon thel^ralze and missions, rather than by setting a mlulmum 
number of hours, to be spent yearly dh training*^ Certain managem^t training 
and education models developed by universities and govemnsental agencies^ 
including tliose exclusive t& the criminal justice system, can be examined 

for their applicability to the development of regionally organized programs. 

, . • ■. . • ^ ■ - . ■ • , - ■ . :.:..--.|.._.. 

However, universities should reexamine their progr2/js to insture^ that they 
are less theoretical, i^re job- related, and responsive to need. In developing 
new, comprehensive program^ the major question seems to be, what -educational 
strategies best facilitate the acquisition of skills and knowledge that 
inanagers need. Determination through research of the propfir jdx.of methodolo- 
gles will enhance the management education process. Howewr, instructional 
material' should be job relate drr- that is, developed arpuHd (.^^e studies and 
information derived from actual criminal justice operating conditions.. Little 
of this type of material exists. Maiiag^ment research in crlmitial justice ,1s 



practically nonexistent, and fostering It Is a challenge to governmental 
agencies aifd xmlversltles. 

There Is a need to Integrate supervisory, mldrlevel-^ajad top- management 

ii . _ ■ ■ • 

training to Insure that each Individual cau relate his management duties 
and his training and education to the goals of the agency. Lateral entry 
of executives to criminal justice positions from business or ptjb 11c service 
organizations presents difficulties. The development of criminal justice 
executives through better planned management training and education ppportunl- 

ties can minimize the need to bring In others. 

-Ham^i^emtat in crlMlSal^justlce-l^-on-th¥ t^^ of greater "den^ 

moxfe detailed skill and knowledge. There is a need to examine the objectives 
of criminal justice management training and education in the light of those 
demands. Course availability and course development capabilities must be 
planned to meet these objectives. This would be enhanced by integration of 
planning efforts by state planning agencies « criminal justice* agencies, uni- 
versltl^s, and private agencies. Program development might best be 
organized on a state or regional basis, with attention to local jurisdic.ions 
of varying slzi: and mission. A series of^ regional educationaii centers could 
be established, with initial funding from the federal govemmi^nt to be 
-matched of replaced by state funding eventually. 

Such centers should provide for all management development activities 
-and b^ve the capability to offer Indlvldi^l courses or Integrated course 
programs for first line supervisors to top mim^igement. Bach center should 
maintain a curriculum program, educational materials, and a research program. 
The curriculum should emphasize job-related courses. The nuid>er of eposes 
and programs at each center should be developed on the basis of studiesTof 
prpgrains most urgently needed for law enforcement and corrections managers. 



Juvenile corrections administrators » and for adult community-based 
administrators* 

Ihe establishment of regional centers does not preclude the contlniiance of 
unlverslty-based management training programs. Academic credit arrangements 
should be made with universities to provide Incentives fdr supervisors, mid- 
level -managers » and executives to complete degree programs In public manager 
ment and administration, or In criminal Justice with management emphasis. The 
Intent of the centers should be to provide m<ire--Aceesalble--course8^Tind"i:o^ " 



' Integrate courses to meet specific agency training needs. ^ Special programs 

• • : ' ■ ■ ■ . 

1 on a continuing basis should be established- within the centers to include the 
senior level* officials: state and local executives, J udlclal^and legislative 
officials, state planning executives, and other senior officiai.s. In addition, 
eacli center should establish and maintain a personnel assessmen€ facility 
to advise agencies on the selection and ^career development of supervisors, . 
mid-level managers", and top execrttves. 

Existing management training centers operated under state auspices may be 
found to meet the. needs of some areas for regional centers^ Private execu- 
tive training programs furnishing training in certain subject matter could 
" be integrated in the regional centers. Regional centers might be e8tat>lished 
in an .academic setting, utilizing exis<:ing programs. 

Instructor trailing programs shoidd be provided in conjunction with 
center pro£(ram3, and should Introduce knowledge of educational ter':i:iology. 
Most Instructors should have had experience within the criminal Justice sytitem. 
Botating instructorships ,4:ould geared to agency manager development 
progr^szia, with a stint at the center for 1-2 years bein^ an intei^r&l part 
of career development. 
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The urgent need for manpowctr training suggests that regional manageToent 
.development centers be established as soon a possible. In order to facilitate 
this action, a national advisory planning group shbtad be established 
\ to de?7elop program offerings and the administrative structure for the regional 
Atrainidg c^ntetu. The group should also consider wayn in , which universities and 
" bther organizations could supplement the regional training center offerings. 
nie NMS f i4<iings suggest that the program should not be jiajy,ra — - 



shbuld focul on local, state, and regional needs, taking into consideration 

■ \ ■ '■ 1 ^ , • - ■■ . ' ^ 

ezis'tlng resources and itate plans. 
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!• The decision process under wifich law enforcement and correctional officials 
must operate wltljln the criminal justice system is aniily detailed in 
A. Keith Bottomley, Decision |ln ^he Penal Process (Fred B. Rothman'&id 
Company f 1973) . | 

2. For the evaluation of thk police role in a community aettingjand the _ : _ 
development of police problem^ pyer_ time with emphaafs upm 

organizations r see Dbnald W . Bemey , Law and Order Politics; A History 

and Role Analysis of Police Officer Organizationg (Ph.D. dissertation, 

University of Washington ;j ^971). " 

3. Peter DrufatTer* Management (Harper, 19^^|)t pp. 158-166. 
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in Policing (Police Foundation, 1975), pp. 1-1A9. 

5. Drucker, pp. 68^70. 
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tives Manual , Montgomery Coiinty Department of Police, June 1S76. T'^ 
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8. j. ?. Morgan, Jr. ^^nd Richard J. lKorstad. "Impact of Collective- Bargain- . 
ing on Law Enforcement and Corrections," (Public Safiety Researqh Institute, 
1976) pp. 38-A/. (A study dommlssioned by the National Manpower Survey.) 
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9. Ileae Bergsmann. Police Unions . (Intem^ticriai City Managt^ment Aesocia- ~ 
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10. Arvid Anderson, "The Structure of Public Service Bargaining," in Public 
Workers and Public Uniotis , edited by Sam Zagorla (Prentice-Hall, 1573), 
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11. Henry A. Juris and iPeter Feuyllle^ The Impact of Polled Unions: Summa ry 
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Clarence R. fluff, "UnionizatlonJ Behind/ the V^lla: In Analytic Study of ' 
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State University, 1974) ;.,Amer±feab Bar Association, Correctional Economics 
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ThO jAmerlcan Arbitration Association has deslghed ana conducted a series 
of 7-day training programs In labor relations for the National Instlfutc 
of Corrections. Utilizing topics Indicated, these training programs 
are heavily weighted In .the direction of slmuiatlon of collective bar- 
galuiog processes In which /there Is a maximum of student participation 
In ^! climate of hard-nosed. bargaining. Department of Education and 
Training, American Arbitration AiBsoclation, V 

Thoiis L. Wliep-ler' and Ger&ld W. Shanahan, "Manag^ent In liaw Enforcenbnt.^- 
Journal o f Police Science and Administration b (Deceinbe* 1975) 4&9; and 
David Greytak^ •'The Budgetary /Effects of Inflation: A^Case Stucfy of Hx-^f 
penditures for Police Services," Journal of Police Science and Admlulr ^tr^- 
llon, 3 (December 1975): 482. For studies of management in corrections"]^ ' 
see the research contained in Elir*er K. Nelson, and Gatherl^ie H. Lovell, 
Developing Correctional A(?ta^nt«t;VA^nra (joint Ccronjlssloh on Correctional 
l^ahpywer and Training, 1969) . | ' 



J. Sterling tivingstone,- "Myth of the Well-Educkitejd Manager," Harvard 
Bufrineas Review 4^ (January-February 1971): 79-89, 

See Nelsdn ^d Lovell/;^pp, 47-50 on managerial jslyle grids. Thede are 
furthet related -to pr'ieon brganlyiation in Davl4i^f fee. Correctional 
Policy and Prison Organiaatlon (W.UeV, 1975) a4dlaii- earlier publlcatlo4 . - 
of Vincent 0 1 Leary ajtid David. Duff e.e, "Mandgeriii Bkhavibr and Correc- ^ 
tionial ?blicy^V Pdbflc Acfadnlfit i atibn Review (Koy^ber-pecember 1971) : 
603-616.! One cogent reuiark in P^^4eral Probation 1 pinpoints' t^^^ man^ement 
style dlliBmma: "For on^thlng, the uncertalnty;^|ibout ; t causec' of 
crime and th^ related spl^itlohs which may solv^ the crWi problem, &nd 
the current inability of social science research to pro ride a more rele- 
vant frame of reference to detensine alternative /bourses ^of jactlpn In - 
estj.matlkig their own corisequiinccs, have condltloiled, but left amhlguous, 
the process, of management and the style of managlfiient ip all cflHinal l 
justice cettings," Robert M. Latta W Jack Cecils, /'Hanagement Strategies 
fox. Fedetal ProbcMon Officers lit Metropolitan. Axeaa," Federal Proba- 
.tlon 39 (September 1975) : 10-17- '.^ / ' 

See alsoi Billy L. Wayuon, "Pr-iscn Admlnlstrat^ion in ajlme of Change.!* 
Ins Handbook of Crlminolo>£v i edited by Daniel Glaser ^ (Rand-McNally ' 
College lyublishing. Company, 1 1974). ' 
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20. ^ Henry Hinitzberg^ "The Manager's Job: Folklore and Fact >" Harvard Bubl- 

' neas Review 53 (Jujy-August 1975) : 49-61 and ^ "Planning on the Left 
Side and Managing on the Right/' Harvard Business Review 54 (July- 
August 1976Xi 49-58. \ 

/ ■ . ; • • . ' - 

21. Michael 6. Duerr^ Arri Today* Sdhoola PrppAr-fng for Tomorrnur^o Piio^T.oai» 
Leaders? (The Conf eteiice Board: 1974) . 

: . I . ■ ' ! »'.•■...• 

22. George A. Boehm^ VShaping Decislone with Sy8l:e 3 Analysis/' Harvard 
Bttflinesa Review 5^ (Septemher-October 1976) r 91-99. ' 

23. Ibid. 



24. 



25. 



26. 



27. 



28. 



29. 



Arch FAttODt "The Comiisig Flood of Young Exectitivea » " Jiar^/ard Business 
it uavlew 54 (Septembeir-October 1976): 20. . 

The MMS Management Training Conference , June<^16» 1976. See also» fliad- 
ings of the field J^b analysis interviews as Contained in Volume Vlli;'''^ 

For e disoxssion df the executive opinion^ bn tt^b<e8t way to lea^m s\' 
variety caaks thay inist ^e^form^ see Volume VIII of ;tiiis^'^^^^ 
reference to administrative positioi^s^ *:c^ered in the fie Id •analyses and 
interview program. | | * . ,3 \ x ' 

Charles L. Newman anid Barbara R. Rice» "Police Exiicutive Developarmtv An 
Educational Program Wt thel Pennsylvania St^te Utitfriyeraity >" Folic i Chigf. 
41 (April 1574) r 74-77; anld, Charles L. /NeWman et al. t "Poliit;© Bxecutlv^x/ 
In<^Service Training and Ica Effect <in Selo^ctc^ Personality Traits: A* . ^ 
Preliminary Aralysisi" Pbl jice law Quarteriy 2" (April 1973) 5 i4-25. ' ' 

i-/.' ■ 7;';.- //- ; y\ 

The KM3 Conference Nciteck, t Criminal Justice Administration Section^ Aai&'i:4,H 
can Society for Public Admnistration. Sheraton--Park Hote^ 
D.c;; AgriJr^9:^2v^ ^ ^ - - ^ 



For examp^e» the National Sheriffs' Itiatitote: (iiSI> spon 
National Sheriffs' Association and funded by the Law Enforceo^ 
AdiAjLniatratlda »^,is locat^e4 on ttie campus of t^ 

Southern C^llfoi^ bjf thiaM^ tcT : 

improve the manageijolentl aupervlsoryt . add adm^ :* ^ 

skills of ne^ly-electecl sheriffs. A 9eri<e!a of intensl^^ 
room training sessions, ^is provided on-^canpus. Addltion^lX^^ 
ing sessions of two or three di^s' duration* are conductcid oil a regional . 
basis. Tha^urrlcultsn ; includes such subjects as: 



Public administration^ 
Organisation and stalf if 
Management systans | \ . ' - 
Commuicii ty crime preveiition » 
Program evaluation 
Planning 

Financb and fiscal .management 
Change and innovation ^ 



Decision mAking • , 
Use of executive /time 
|i&bor relations ; 
Grantsma^ihip.-r*. r^; .^ ^ y 
The/CrlmlAal Justice Sjfst^ 
xUs& of cdiinisnity 
Correciilpnal adminlstratloii 
Coitnty jovemioents 
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^ / CHAPTER V j . 

, - (continued) 

The training approach Vii5>ha8izei5 active participation by the sheriff/ 
trainees. Role playing\ siinulation, gaining, and other participa'tive 
techniqtjas are used in addition to lectures by highly qualified admini- 
strators and academiciansv The intent la to create a learning environ- 
ment which will facilitate not only the acquisition of new information, 
but also the development of key managffement skills. Although all newly 
elected sheriffs' are invited to attend the Institute, participants are 
selected fi^om different geographical ar^as. Approximately 400 newly-" 
elected sheriffs have been trained by the Institute.^ 

Further, the New England Institute of Law iJnforcement (Babson) pro- 
vides for two levels of management training. A three-week session (10 
annually) is intended to develop leadership sldlls for sergeants or 
higher. A one-week seminar /(sevexu smnually) for executives covers 
budgetary planning, police community relations and police personnel 
policy. V / 

. • - / ' • ■ o- ■ ■ 

The FBI National Executive Institute utilized The Police Chief Execu- 
tive R eport (1976) in designing its'Lnew projgram. The topical areas ' 

are: trends—international, national, social, political, and economlc- 
whlch affect affirmative action programs; labor relations; media rela- 
tions; organizational structures for the future; financing police 
operations; ana crime and Its impact on the' police funding. "The 
FBI's National Executive Institute L- Educating Law Enforcement's Top 
Level Managers," FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin (September 1976): 3-8. ^ 



30. ?The World of IBM Education," Change (Winter 1973): 36-42. 

• 31. llie NMS reviewed management training programs of the fbllowlng organi- 
^. -Tfations in the Spring of l'^76! American Telephone aad Telegraph, Bank 
of America, Citibank, Ctmmiliks Engine Company, Inc., .EXXON Corporation;, 
^ \ Ford .Motpr Coiqpany^ General Electric Company, General Motors Corporation, 

' J International Business Machines, Marriott Corporation, Mpifsanto Cqm- 
^ pany, RCA Corporation, Sears Roebuck and Comply, Textron incorporated, 

U.S. Steel Corporation, and Xerox. Corporation. ^ ^ 

Beniatd Basa and James A. Vaughn, Tifainlng in Iridustry! The Management 
of Learning CWadsworth^ Publishing Company, 1968), p. 79. 

, 33« U.S. ^Bureau of the Census and Law Enforcement Assistance Administration^ 
— — Exp^ggdltTufe^d'Einployment"^^ fpr Criminal Justice System ^974 (1976), 

- • P-^21^ : . , \ i: • a > ^ ; ^ ^ ^ ' . . . • 

Ih'lB Initial revaluation of the Itassachusetts prograii Is contained In 
-Lrloyd-E. ,Ohlln, Robert Coatps, and Aldeii D. Miller, '.'Radical Correctional 
Refirm:*. A Case Study,^:: the Masskchusetts/Youth Correctional SysjCem," 
Harvard Educational R^iew 44 (February 1974) : 74-jill.l — 
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35. 
36. 



George J. Berwltt, "The Big Sh^e-Uj) In Hanageoseat Development," Dun's 
Sevlew (Mnrch 1973): 79-81 ■ ' " ^ 

Judith Mllleri "Xerox Builds a New University," Chang e (Winter 1973) 
40-41. • . - 
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CHAPTER V \ 
(contlciued) 

37. Du^rr» Axe Today's Schools Preparin|g Tomorrow's Busiiftess Leaders? (The 
Coni^erence Board) p. 6. . • Ab a German executive states: "Many" La the 
buaipass ^^world regard the economic science ^scipliues as excessively ^ 
theoretical and too ;Ear removed from; practici^. In the (experimental 
j 8Ciences»^^ too, which in the past . haVe^beenjvegy^c^^ 

tice, a strTOgjtendency in-favornjf^ work, both on 

research li^nd in university teaching is now unmistakable. This may be 
pttr cly du^ to the so-'called knowledge explosion and to the resulting 
necessity for abstraction. Unfortunately, however, this trend is threat- 
ening to increase the difficulties of the already difficult transition 
from university to practical life and indeed^ as may be seen alreadiy in 
isolated ipistances, to create a certain apprehension among graduateja 



who have reached this stage in their careers." 



\ 



38. Management ind Executive Development in Industry > Universities > and! the 
Federal Government (Rock Island, Illinois, U.S. Army Management Educa- 
tion Training Agency, 1974) • I 



39. See Appendix E:f or a discussion of the proposed accreditation standards. 

40 Najtional Advisory Commissiim'^ ciriminal Justice Standards and Goals* 
Iglice, pp. 426-35. Ci ^rrections J pp. 49^-5. A comparison iof the total 
space provided for the discussion of staff development; nitie pages 
Police, a ipage and one-half in Corrections may be indicative of the 
need for vipx^ aceeierated efforts in the corrections field. 

41. The Policed Chief Executive . Report . A report of the Pc^lice Chief Execu- 
tive Conmlttee, (International Association of Chiefs of j Police 1976) 

pp. 25-33^- ' i 

■ '\ ' ' - : • • "\ ' ■ - i 

42. '•For example, see Dennis P. Stevln, "The Assessment Centper: A Break- 

through in Management Appraisal and Development," Personnel Journal 
51 (April 1972)} and, William J, Kearney and Desmond D.j Martin, "The 
Assessment Center: A Tool for Promotional Decisions," Police Chief 
(January 1975). ^ ^ ^ 
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CHAPTER VI. PROGRAMS OF THE FEDERAL 
BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION . 



The Federal Bureau of Investigation Initiated provlsloh of formal training 
to the law enforcement persoijnel of state and local governments In 1935, when' 
the FBI Police Training School was established. Th^ next four decades have 
seen the FBI's training role evolve to the point ^here the Bureau now offers 
four types of assistance to state and local governments. The first Is the FBI 
National Academy, the successor to the Police Training School. Th^ Acadeitfy 
offers an 11-week, college-level training course that each year enrolls a total 
of approximately 1,000 carefully selected mld-managemeat personnel of state- 
local daw enforcement agencies. ^ - 

The second type of assistance :&volves specialized training courses for 
/State and lo^al police personnel that range from three days to four weeks in 
length and cover such topics as hostage negotiation and training instruction. 
The FBI':: third effort provides th6r services of the Bureau *8 field agentr w# 
lecturers on subjects for which they have been certified. These services are 
provided at sites designated by state and local law enforcement agencies. 
Finally, the FBI's newest endeavor, inaugurated In 1976, is the National Execur 
tive Institute, a management training program for. police chiefs and deputy chiefs. 

Sections A«-D of this chapter describe the FBI's training-assistance activi- 
ties in the four areas. Section E develops estimates of the costs, in fiscal 
year 1975, of the three programs then in operation. To the extent permitted 
by the available data and. the nature of the programs, the cost analysis Includes 
estimali^s^of . the costs incurred by state and local governments as wi&ll as those 



of the FBI. Section F provides a set of reconanendatlon^ vhose Implementation 
would target the FBI's efforts more effectively on the highest priority training 
requirements of state and local governments as they are Identified elsewhere 
In the present study. 

A. THE NATIONAL ACADEMY 

The establishment of the FBI Police Training School In 1935 was motivated, 
at least in part, by the recommendation of the Wickers^ .^.Commission for more 
formalized and professional training for law enforcement officers. From its 
foiind^g until 1972 approximately 200 state^local officers a year were trained , 
by the School at the Justice Department in downtown Washinetoif. In June 1972 
the National Academy opened at a new $27 million cai!q>u8 at Quant Ico, Virginia. 
The eight-building, 70-acre facility, which is also used by the FBI to train 
its own agents, has a capacity of 1,000 state«*local officers per year. The 
campus includes dormitories with 700 beds, food si rvlce and other living accomo- 
datlons, specially designed instructional buildings and equipment, and j>hyslc^l . 
fitness and firearm-training facilities. , ' 

Ip general, the purpose of the National Ac&des^ is to supplement the train- 
.iig local and state agencies offer by providing intensive training to aelected * 
mid-level personnel, -Unfortunately, no more specific definition of^ t^a Acaden^.^s 
objectives available from either the enabling legislation' or the til" J^rself . 
Althou^ it is implicit that the Academy is to* be for specially chosen law 
enforcement personnel and that it is Xo develop administrative abilities, neither 
the, criteria for selection nor the specifications for program content have been 
explicitly elaborated. ^ The^FBl'a specification that openings be divi4ed among 
the 59 FBt field offices according to the '"umber cf police in each area suggests 

that the National Academy's objective is to serve regions pi the cou>*itry and 

• - «. ■ ^ " -.. " . ■ ■ ■ ■ • ■ 
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levels of government equally In proportion to their overall numbers. 

Attendance at the National Academy is Important for the substantive know- 
ledge gained; it is also considered to be th« most significant credential a 
mid-level officer can obtain to improve his prospects for future- advanceigent. ' 
In a field that has little in the way of institutional credentials, graduation 
from the National Academy is universally considered to be an indication of 
knowledge and ability. The Academy's follow-up statistics attest to the fact 
that its graduates are promoted frequently and that many now occupy high posi- 
tions in police managemenw. 

1. The Entollees 

Almost 1,000 §tate and local law euforcement officers are ^raduate^ each 
year from the 11-week course of the National Academy. With the graduation of 
the session ending on December 11, 1975,. the total number of alumni of the 
Training School and the Academy active in law enforcement is estimated to have 
been. sl-.ghtly more than 6,000. Prospective, enrollees In this program must meet„ 
a ntimber of requirements set forth by the FBI. Candidates must be employed by 
a state or local law enforcement agency and must have had at least five years 
of experience. They must be between the ages ot 25 and 51, in good physical 
condition^ and have at lea$t a hl^ school e^ducat ion. Each must also be ncJ.- 
nated by the head of his or her aye.r.cy ^id must meet FBI standards for integrity, 
conduct, character, and 'deputation. Applicants must agree in writing tq remain 
in law enforcement for three years after graduation froi^ the Academy, though 
the agreement i 3 not legally binding. ? 

* The selection process is ini-"ated when the chief executive of an agency 
submits aii application for himself or for one of his personnel. The^ tr>dLnlng 
coordinator In. each of-^the 59 FBI field offices is responsible* '^t evaluating 
applications from agencies within the territory of tha cCfUr AcciDptance 
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and prioritization of applications is the exclusive responsibility of the field 
offices. There are, therefore, no uniform criteria for allocating openings. 
No information is available on how many applications are received, but the FBI 
estimates that approximately 2,800 candidates are currently awaiting appointment 
to the Academy. 

Once a candidate has been tentatively selected, an ikitensive background 
investigation is conducted. The investigation (at an average cost of more than 
$1,900) is designed n ot only to detect violations of the law, but also to un- 
cover se^al misconduct. The findings of the investigation are for\,v._ded to 

3 

Quantico, \^ere the formal appointment decision is made. Given the iQq)0£c&nce 
attached to the background investigation, and its high costs, it is ironic chat 

cites an FBI police training coordinator who suggest that the 'Niational Acad^iny 

background investigations are the most cursory tile Bureau performs. 

Unless something like a criminal record is turned up, the recommend- 
ations and judgements of their superiors [the chiefs who submitted 
the applications] are, almost always accepted.^ ^ 

No ^information is available from the *:?I on how many applicants are rejected 

■ ■ . ' " ■ ,. i ■ 

as a result of the background Investigation , but the number is reported to be 
very small. One FBI official conjectures t^^at the background investigation 
encourages chiefs to screen their appIl^Mits more carefully than they might 
^In its absence. 

The typical National Academy student is "a white male who has been in law 
enforcement for more than 10 years, ha$ had some exposure to college, and is 
a mid-^level manager. Students average 38 years of age an ' have had 14 years ^ 

of law enforcement experience. Eighty-six percent of the gr^iduates during the 

■ •■ • ' *^ ■ , ■ - ' . ■ ' 

period October 1974 through October 1975 had completed some Cv>llege course 

before attendizig the Academy, and 22 percent had at least a bachelor *b degree, ~, 

Tbe median educational level is an^ssoclate-^in-artei degree. Information * . 



supplied^ to the NMS by ':he FBI verifies that the Acadeaty Is run primarily for 
managers. Ninety percent of the students are above, the rank of patrolman, and 
65 percent are mid- or top-level managers. Executives or their deputies compilse 
15 percent ot the student population (see Table VI-I) . 

Although the FBI records do not show how many blacks and other minority 
members have attended the Academy, the number is acknowledged to be scuxll. 
There have been two women at each of the most recent four Academy sessions. 
Since agency heads decide who to nominate for admission, the FBI argues that 
it has no cctitrol over the sex or minority-group composition of its classes . 

rThe Academy , draws most heavily from small agencies. As Table VI--2 indi- 
cates, 45 percent of the enrollees are from agencies with fewer than JLCO employees; 
only 37 percent of law enforcement personnel ar«» rnnnloyed by agencies of that 
size. Only 29 percent of the Academy's students are from agencies wit', 'more 
than 500 employees, although r.uch agencies eo^loy more than 44 percent of all 
law enforcement personnel. ^ 

The distribution of National Academy students by type of agency is general- 
ly consistent with the national distribution. Table VI-3 reveals that counties 
are somewhat over-represented, while municipal agencies are slightly under*- 
represents. While the stat^fery purpose of the National Academy is to train 

state, county, and local per sonn^, approximately 7 percent^ of it& Americpn 

5 

students are federal law enforcement' personnel. According to, an FBI admini- 
strator, military police are routinely accepted. Special agents in charge also 
occasionally recommend other federal personnel, such as Park Police and Bureau 
of Indian Affairs Police, when the need for siiecial training is thought to lie 
acute. > Approximately 4 percent* of the total enrollment consiists of foreign r 
officers. . ^ " 

The National Academy's policy is- to distribute openings among the FBI's 

■ ^. . ■ V^250 ■ • V. . ■ , . • 

* • . . • .* • • '* 



TABLE VI-1 



OCCUPATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
FBI NATIONAL ACADEMY STUDENTS, 1974-75^ 



Occupation Number 



Percentage 
Distribution 



All Students 1441 

No Responee^ 139 — 

All Responses 1302 100.9% 

Top Management 

(executive or executive's 

assistant) 200 15.3 

Mid- level Management 
(captain, lieutenant, 

major, or inspector) 643 49.3 

Supervisory 

(sergeant or corporal) v 326 . 25.0 

Line ' ' 
(pa:trolman, trooper, 
deputy sheriff, or 

detective) 133 10.2 

c ■ ^ ■ . 

^ ^National Acade^my classes 99-104. 

^Includes responses not classifiable by rank (e^g., public safety). 

Source: FBI Survey of National Academy Students, Sessions 99-104 
(October 1974-March 1976) , unpublished (1976). 
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TABLE Vi-2 



DISTRIBUTION OF FBI NATIONAL ACADEMY STUDENTS 
BY SIZE OF AGENCY COMPARED WITH THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF ALL SWORN LAW ENFORCEMENT EMPLOYEES 
BY AGEKCY SIZE, 1974 



Agency Size 



FBI Natlohal Law Enforcement 

Academy Student^ Sworn Employees 



All Agency Sizes 100. OZ 100.0% 



pe^onhel 




29.0 




44.8 


451-500 




. 1-1 




.8 


401-450 , ' 




1.9 




1.8 


351-400 




3,1 




.8 


301-350 




2. '2 




1.7 


251-300 




2.8 


-rf ■ 


^''2.2 


201-250 




3,7 




2.7 


151-200 




3.4 




3.3 


101^150 


•V 


*' 8.0 < 


I 


- 5.6 


151-100 




16.5 




11.7 


Fewer than 50 




28.5 " 




^ 24.9.. 



Sour.ce: FBI* survey of National Acaden^. students October 1974- 
October 1975; Uniform CrlmB Reports for the United State8-1974 (1975), 
pp; 240-93. . ■ 



TABLE VI-3 



DIS'^RIBUriON OP FBI NATIONAL ACADEMY STUDENTS 
BY TYPE OF AGENCY COMPARED WITH THE DISTRIBUTION OF \. 
ALL LAW ENFORCEMENT PERSONNEL BY TYPE OF AGENCY 





FBI National Ac^.denf. 


All U.S. Law Enforcem^ct 


Type of Agency 


Stud^nts-Oct. 1974-Mai: '76 


Personnel In 1972 j 


Percent 


V Percent / 




Number of Total 


Number of Total / 



-/ 

- / 



No Response* 


66 






— > 1^ 


All Respondents 


1,375 


100 .0% ■ 


597,023 


100. oz 


Municipal Agencies 


856 


62.3 


3'78,052 


63.3 


County Agencies, total 


228 

-* 


16.6 


78,003 


13.0 


Police 


^ 79 


'5.7 , 


'.,N.A. 


NiA. 


Sheriffs agdncles 


149 


10.8 


N.A. 


vj.A. 


State Agencies 


189 


13.7 


78,842 


ii.2 


Federal, total 


102 




62,126 


i 


. Military 


48 


3.5 


;n.a. 


Others 


54 


3.9 


. N.A. 


' N.A. ■ 



^Includes responses not classifiable by agency type, such/ as those 
of 'foreign officers. ' , / 

Source: U.S. Departssut of Justice, U.S. Sourcebook of Criminal 
Justice Statistics (1972), tables^ 1.3 and l.ll, pp.-63 and 60; iinpiibllshed 
FBI survey of Natlonal^cademy studente (1976). / 




59 field off Ides in proportion to the number of law enforcement personnel in 
each. a7;ea served. Tablet VI-4 shows the distribution of Acadtamy studenfs^iid 
the police population among the Census regions ajad states. The third column 
of the table displays the differences between the two distributions and the * 
^^fourth column indicates whether earh difference is statistically significant 
at the 95 or 99 percent confidence, level. The^ are several large disparities 
between the police popu^ ation and National Academy representation b^ region 
and state*. Two Census regions—the Middle Atlantic and Eaat Coast Central- 
are under-rev^asented at the 99 percent level of significance. By the same 
criterion » the South Atlantic, East South Central and Mountain regions are 
over-represented at the National Academy. \ 

. The discrepancies amcn^g the states follow dlscemable patterns. The' 
under-represented states are In the Northeast and North Central areas of the 
pountry., are densely populated, arid are plagued by relatively high crime rates. 
Specifically, four states (New York, ^enixsylvania, Illinois, and Massachusetts) . 
are under-represented, while 11 "(Virginia, Georgia, Wisconsin, North Dakota, 
Arkansas, Washington, Alaska, Tennessee, Wyoming j Utah, and Nevada) are'^ over- 
represented *at the 99 percent level of signi^ ^ce. ^ 

v,^ 2. The Program / - — - 

The training program of the National Academy has evoa|.ved significantly 
in the past eighty years. A major overhaul of the curriculum between 1968 and 
1974 resulted in mo ^ analytical and less prescriptive course concept. The 
number of social science and management courses was increased substantially. 
Several course options are now offered in each department so that tlie differing 
abilities and interesto of students can m^re readily be^ accomodated. 

Ther e ar e two compbflents of the^ p_roeram--academlc courses for which college 

credit is given and non-academic courses that include weaponry, physical training. 



table;vi-4 



DISTRIBUTION C?, FBI NATIONAL ACADEMy STUDENTS iBY STATE' AND CENSUS REGION 
COMPARED I-TLTH THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE POLICE POPULATION 
BY STATE AND REGION, 1974^75 



Census Region 
State 



FBI N&ti jnal 
Acadenr^r Students 

as a Perx:entage 
of the U.S. Total, 
Pet. 1974-rtarch 1976 



Police Population 
as a Percentage 
of the 
U.S. Total, 
1974 



Dif 

fer- 
ence 



Significance 



Test 



DiffcTbaces 



U.S.' Total 


inn 


Ne;? England 


111 ' 




1 ft 


Maine*^ » 






' 1 ft 




Q 




7 


Vermont 


. ^ 


Mid-Atlantic 


13.8 


New Jersey. 


A.l 


Npv YftT*lr 


^ Q 

-* • 7 




Q 


East North Central 


t 

16 8 


Illinois 


4.7 


Indiana 


1.6 


MlcHiffan ' » 


'\ ft 


Ohio ^ 


'.J . o 


Wisconsin 


'J • J- 


West North' Central 


6.1 


Iowa * 


' .8 


Kansas 


.9 


Minnesota 


1.2- 


Missouri •/ 


1.4 


Nebraska , 


.9 


North Da:kota 


.6 


South Dakota' 


- .4 


South- Atlantic ' 


18.3 


Delaware 


.5 


District ^f Columbia 


.6 


- Florida- - 


4.9 


Georgia 


3.1', 


Maryland 


> ; • 2.6/ 


North Carolina 


! 1.4' 


' South Carolina 


.i 


Virginia 


3.9 


West Virginia 


•4 



100 a 




6.3 


"0.4 


1.6 






u . u 


J. 1 


>-1.3 


. 3 


.4 


. 4 


.3 


. 1 


*0.0, 


23.4 


-9.6 


4.6 . 


- .5 


1 'X /. 


-7.5/ 


li /. 

J. H 


— 1.0 


lo. / 


1.9 


0 • 1 


' "-l*.4 


1 O 


^ . 3 




- .9 




^ .5 . 


on / 


1.1^ 






6.7 




1.0 


- 


.9 


0.0 


1.5, 


- *3 


2.3 


- :9 


.6 


.3 


.2 


.4 




.2 


13^4 


•4.9 




.2 




- .6 


3:5. V- 


v"l-.'4. 


•1?8 


1.3 


2.1 


.5 


1.8 




.8 




1.5 


-1.4 




0.0 



Table VI-4 



Cexi£^ Region 
and^^ate 



FBI National 
Academy Studients^ 
as a Percentage 
• of the U.S. Total» 
Oct,^ 1974-March 197« 



Police Population 
afi a Percentage 

of the ^ 
• U.S. Total; 
H74 



Differ- 
ence 



Significance 

Test of 
Differences 



East South » Ce^tr^l 
Al^flr< 
Kentuck;: 
^ssissippi 

* Tennessee 

"""few: South Central 
Arkaiisas 
Iiouisiana 
Okl^oma 
Texjas 

Mountain 
Arizona 
Coiprado 
IdjUio . . 

• Montana / 
l^evada / 
Ndk/ Mexico 
Uttah 

W5|^^oming'\ 

'^Paci^fic 
Alaska 
c4lifomia 
Hawaii ■^ 
Oregon v ' v 
Washington 



7.r 

2.0 
1.1 • 

1. -8 

2. ^1 

8.8 
1.3 
1.2 

^ 1.2 

5.1 ^ 

1.2 • 
1.1 

-.6 

.4 
1.2 

.8 
1.0 

.5 



3/5*7 



.6 
11.2 
.4 
1.4 
2.2 



4V4 
1.3 
1.0 

.a 

1.3 

7.5 
.7 
1.8 
1<0 
4.0 

4.0 
1.0 
1.0 
.3 
.3 
.4 
.5 
-.4' 
.2 

13.7 
.2 

11.0 
.5 
.9 
,3 



\2.7 
.7 
',1 
LO 
.9 

il' 

.'6 
- .6 
.2 
1.1 

2^7 
.2 
V .1 
.3 
.1 
.8 
- . 3 ■ 
' .6 
.3 

.2 

.51 
.91 



I * 

it* 

** 

it 



it 
* 



*Indicates a statistically significant difference between the two percen;^ 
tage|s at the 99' percent: confidence lev)^l. / j 

** Indicates a statistically significtot diiSference between th^ two perceri- 



tages at the 95 perjcent confit^ence leyel. 

Non-8igni£ieant differences are left Iprlank. 



/ 



Sources: FBI survey of National Acaderi^ student d, 1974-75, unpublished 
5); U. S. Department of Justice. Sburcepoolc of lctlaital Jufltice Statisftics 
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and elect ives. The time of the typical student ic divided about: equally/ be- 
tween academic and non-academic course work. ' ^ 

All of the courses la the academic j^xogrrjA are certified for college credit, 
by the Ualver*3ilty of Virginia, The University reviews the credentials of 
pt2oposed Instructors and passes on the acc^tabllity of courses • Every student ^ 
Is required to take one course 1^ eacti of five departments: forensic science, 
Dsanagemenv science, jbehavloral/^cience, edacatioa and comnaxnicatiens arts, and 
lav. Electl^^, graduate-level courses, and independent-stydy options are 
avaiJ Abl<i for students who b've completed the required courses elseiAiere or who 
have sp'iTlal needs* Table Vl-5 provides a list of the ^ademic courses offered 

'.:'",-•/ r ■ ^ ' 

by e^ch of the departments* , . ^ 

The rtW-academi(v program consists of three coiqionents — firearms (32 hours') , 
physic£tl trsiiniag .(33 hc^irs) ^ and Isw— ^force*!!6?it— 9'"^*'? elective? (30 houT^) - ^ 
WhiW the course offerings appeax;/ t^ be ^j^^ thought out, the proportion 



of the;Acadeii7'£ time and resources al^^gted j6o management training Is only 

• i ■ ''^^ i ^ ■ ^ / / 

one-fifth of the total cours^ work. / When asked why a rjalatively small percentage 

: ■ • / • ■ ' ' • j . ■ '7"" * / 

of the course wcik riilates to management,' an Academy administrator Indicated 
to the NMS that the feasibilitv of restructuring the curtLculum to es^^haslse 

the area had been considered, but that a poll of graduates produced the over- 

. / ' • ' ' ■ ■■ * ■ "'^ . \ . 

/whelming response that tip roiiltldisclpllnary structure should be retained^. They 

/ argikd that managers need familiarity' with all the areas covered in the ^urrl- 

culum, and that all of the course worlq relates in on^ way or another, to manage- 

■ < - ■ \ ' > 



\ ilent . 



k ■ lie 



istruC tlcrti&l Pet g^iie ,! ; 

■ — ■ ■ ■ ^ i — , > , , . ' r' 

« / . ' , . • • . ■ ' ■ ' . " - ■ -■, • ■ 

Of th^ approximately 40 full<-tlmb instructors who t^ach academic subjects, 

atl-bnt a/few are FBI agents. As Table VI-S ^howa; tyo hsver. doctorates and 

't" ' , ■ • [■ , . ^ • ' ■. ' ■ ■ 

■ . . . \- -' ' ' : : 

^fpur holvV-lawnJcgreeff; — ^A±i but three of t¥Le remaining Instructors have mA«;tcr*8 



TABLE VI-5 i 

I 

ACADEMIC COURSE OFFERINGS AND INSTRUCTOR QUALIFICATIONS 
IN THE FBI NATIONAL ACADE^fy, BY DEPARTMENT, 1975 



Department 



FuU-tlise Instructors 



Total B.A. H./>. J.D. Ph.D. 



Forensic f/cience 



5 1 4 



Kanagenent Science 11 



10 1 



Behavioral Science 10 2 8 



E4}icatlon and 
Comunicatlons 
Arts 



11 



Law 
Totala 



Course Offerings 



Courses Satisfying Requirement ! Survey of For- 
ensic Science, Classification of Fi-q^erprlnts, 
Advanced Latent Fingerprint Training, Hand- 
writing and Document Examination, Introduction 
to Gambling Technology, Theory and Principles 
of Crime Scene Search, Surveillance Photography* 

Courses SatisfylnR Requirement ; Management for 
Lav Enforcement, Management Seminar, Management 
of Financial Operations for lav Enforcement 
Agencies, Police Labor Relations and Collective 
Bargaining, Introduction to Electronic Data 
Processing for Law Enforcement, Human Behavior 
in Organizations (graduate) . 
Electlves ; Basic Budgeting for Law Enforcement, 
Problem Solving and Decision Making, Police 
Unions. 

Courses Satisfying Requirement ; Sodo-Psycholo- 
glcal Aspects of Conmunlty Behavior, Police 
Problems in the Urban Environment, Applied Crim- 
inology, Behavioral Science Research In Lav 
Enforcement Seminar (graduate). ^ 

Courses Satisfying Requirement ; Education and 
Training in Law Enforcement, Effective. Communi- 
cations, Contemporary Problems in Law Enforce- 
ment Instruction end Program Administration" 
(graduate). 

Elective; Instructional Technology^ 

Courses Satisfying Requirement ; The Criminal 
Law Electlves: Elective Criminal Lew Course, 
How to Find the Law 



40 3 31 4 2 



\ Sources: University of 'Virginia School of Continuing Education Record. 1974-75; National Academy, 
^5 ' O Curriculum (1975). ^ 
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degrees. While the ratio of National Academy instructors with post-graduate 
degrees is high (39 percent) the proportion of instructors with Ph.D.'s or law 
degrees is low (15 percent). In criminal-justice education programs receiving 
LEEP assistance, 88 percent of the full-time instructors have at least a master 
degree-^M percent hold Ph.D.'s and 11 percent law degrees,^ 

The Academy is interested in bringing in more civilian instructors, but . 
officials of the Bureau point out that agent instructors know how to structure 
their courses to be relevant to fellow law enforcement officers, and consequent 
ly are well received by their students. ^ 

4. Conclusions 

When considered in relation to its objectives^ the FBI National' Academy 
must be judged successful. The numerous course offerings allow for the differ- 
ent interests of its students. The Acadengr's instructors are well qualified 
academically and by virtue of their law enforcement experience. Graduates al- 
most uniformly rate the program highly. SomG^'outside observers criticize the 
National Academy for being insular and unwilling to attempt innovative teaching 
techniques and subject matter, but others point out^ that the program has im- ' - 
proved considerably in. the past several years and can be expected to continue 
to evolv^^under the current administrators. 

B. SPECIALIZED COURSES 

The FBI facility at Quant ico is also the site for the provision of train- 
Ing to state and local law enforcement officers in specialized schools lasting 
from a few days to four weeks, with 5.5 days the average.^ The courses cover 
such topics as white-collar crime, forensic science, instructor development, 
hostage ne^gotiation, crisis inter ion, management, crime xe,si^^ 7 , 
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and major case investigations. 

The selection of students for the specialized coilrses is generally a 
cooperative process between the FBI field offices and' officials in law enforce- 
ment agencies within the area of each field office. /Since there are a limited 
number of openings for each school, the FBfrelies on the training coordinator 
and other personnel in each field office to identify those state and local 
agencies that have the greatest need for specially/ trained officers in the 
subject matter being offered. For example, through the experience gained by 
the FBI field agents in cooperating extensively with local forensic laboratory 
technicians,, they can determine which agencies l/ocated in their areas most need 
additional training for their crime laboratory; /personnel, and recommend that 
these agencies be given priority in sending their staff members to the special 
school. Likewise, in other subjects, by working with the local agencies FBI 
field off J era have a^ good idea of the strengths and shortcomings of the, local 
agencies, a.id can encourage the weaker depfiittments to utilize FBI specialized 
training. In some cases'^' however , the FBfl/ may specify requirements for atten- 
dance. For example, the Bureau requires /that at least one command officer from 
a local agency attend if it is sending ^ team or part of a team to a course in 
spgicial weapons and tactics. ^ 

The special course offerings at tke FBI Academy cover both basic and topi- 
cal subject matter. The basic cours^ provide advanced training in traditional 
subjects, such as major case invest l/gations. These courses may change only in 
terms of the techniques that are currently taught to reflect changes in tech- 
nology ''and effectiveness. TopicaY courses, on the other hand, may change both 
in subject matter and techniques ytaught to meet the current needs of state and 
Ideal agencies. For example, rlbt-control training was a high priority for a 
few years and then become less -^-^o-^^nt as the incidence of civil disc -derr 
waned and hostage-negotiatl'^ ame a more important . 



pallce. Topical courses are viewed by the FBI as especially appropriate In 
instances where knowledge of the behavioral aspects of criminal acts is im- 
portant to effective law enforcement. 

C. FIELD TRAINING 

Through its field offices, the FBI provides training services to state 
and local police academies and other training programs upon request. These 
services include assistance In designing curricula^, organizing and implement- 
ing training programs, furnishing audio-visual aids, and providing instructors. 
Each field office has a designated training coordinator and about 2,000 FBI 
special agents are certified as instructors . ' 

Four major categoriea of subject matter are^tau;^t by FBI field office 
personnel: (1) administrative and supervisory, which Includes executive 
management, budgeting, and supervisor training; (2) instructor development; 
(3) behavioral science, including applied criminology, police-commimity re- 
lations, crisis intervention, and hostage negotiation; and (4) investigative 
subjects, such as bank robbery, civil rights, fingerprint analysis, fugitive 
apprehttision, police Jurisdiction, recording crime scenes, roadblocTcs, ^d 
court testimony. Field Instruction is generally conducted at facilities pro- 
vided by the state or local agency, and may be for recruit, in-service^ or 
refresher training • 

During fiscal year 1975 the FBI estimates that it provided 108,383 hours . 
of Instruction to 320,000 state and local criminal Justice personnel ar 10,51^^ 
iqcationri. Figure VI-1, reproduced from recent Congressional testimony by 
the Director of the FBI, shows the geojjraphical distribution fo the field 
training sites in fiscal 1975 • * ^ 
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FIGURE VI-1 

npCRAl BUREAU Of IN>,C$TICATI0M 
iJhttlQ STATtS OCPARIMINT Of JUSTICE ' 

LOCAL POLICE TRAINING SCHOOLS 

NUMBER OF SCHOOLS IN WHICH FBI 
PROVIDED TRAINING ASSISTANCE 



(BY GEOGRAFH5CAI DISTRIBUTION) 
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FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 



LOCAL POLICE TRAINING SCHOOLS 



NUMBER OF 5CH00LS-IN ^HICH FBI 
PROVIDED TRAINING ASSISTANCE 

(BY GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION) 



D. NATIONAL EXECUTIVE INSTITUTE 



In fiscal year 1976 the FBI instituted a new training program designed to 
contribute to the developuient of the managerial skills and knowledge of police 
executives. This program, known as the National Executive Institute (NEI) , Is 
inteno ed to complemeiir th~e of f eri^ National Acaat^my, which Is , targeted 

at middle rather than top management of law enforcement agencies. The program 

s 

was organized by the FBI In cooperation with the Major Cities Chief Administra- 
tors and the International Association of Chiefs of Police. 

The first; NEI program began March 25, 1976 and concluded September 12th. 
It consisted of a series of four four-day sessions. The sessions were held 
at two-mdtrt^ intervals over weekends in order to minimize the executives' time 
away from their agencies. The program was limited to chiefs and sheriffs of 
the 30 largest departments. Chief executives and deputies of smaller agencies 
will be Invited to fWaire programs, two of which are scheduled for fiscal year 
1977. Current ^^lans call for four NEI progrins per year beginniu::? in fiscal 
year 1978 . , 

The four-day session constitutes the core of an intensive study program. 
It Is to be preceded by preparatory reading and study and foilowed up by the 
preparati on of a project /which applies the new leamitig. College or graduate 
school credit is available to the participants through the auspices of the 
University of Virginia. 

The curriculum of the first NEI program was designed to address the basic 
issues t^iat face police administrators in the performance of their responsi- 
bilities. The problems of poverty, the politics of crime, police-media rela-- 
tlons, labor relations, affirmative action, and police organizational strata- 
gies were considered (see Table VI-6). Group discussions and lectures are 
the primary teaching techniques that were ^p^oyed. Heriiian Kahn, Director of 

■"'^ ^h^. '■ ' ' ° • ■/'*■■ 
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TABLE VI-§-* 

* CURRICULA OF THE FIRST CLASS OF THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE INSTITUTE: 

MARCH 25 - SEPTEMBER 12, 1976 



Analysis of the National and International Climate 

Political, Economic and Social Trends Affecting the National and 
International Climate;" Urban Trends and the Future of the City; 
Urban Poverty — Problems pf the Non-Affluent; Analysis of the 
Polled Chief Executive Project; The Future of Urban Crime and 
the Criminal Justice System. 

^ Analysis of United States Crime 

: . Juvenile Crime; Political Recognition of Crime and th4 Formula- 
t±ov, of Crime Control Objectives; Correctibnal Rehabilitation vs. 
Deterrence. \^ 

Police^Medla Relations 

The Role of Media in the Formation of Public Opinion; Analysis of 
the Print Media; Media and Law Enforcement; The Public Relations 
Process. ■ ■ ^ ^ 

Pollce~Labor Relations 

Changes and Resolutions of Police Strikes; Variables Affecting the 
Outcome of Strikes — Case Studies: Impact of the Political Environ- 
ment on Police Strikes and Labor Relations. 

Minority Recruitment; Selection and Promotion 

The Effect of Title VII pp^ Future En^loyee Selection and Promotion. , 

Tfie Futuiffe sof Affirmative Action 

Analysis of the Efficacy of Affirmative Action; Effects of Affirmative 
Action on Efforts to "Upgrade the Police Profession"; Workshop — How 
Can the Profession Attract and Retain Managers for the Future? 

Police Organizations . 

Analysis of Municipal Budgets; Future Organizational .Structures; 
, Analysis of Team Concepts and the Matrix '^ Organization. 



Source: National Exectftive Institute, "Program of the National Executive 
Institute" (Federal Bureati of Investigation, 1976) • 



^thc Hussion Institute, members of his prefessionjil staft and John Pfalf of the . 
FBI faculty were the Instructors. Several guedt lecturers were also eiiq)loyed, 
including James Q. Wilson, Judge Irving Kaufman, and Eric Sevareld. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation covert; the costs of ° transportation, 
foqd, lodging, tultlony texts, and other related costs. The first of the four 
sessions is estimated to have cost $54,000. This Includes the contract with 
thfe Hudson Institute, travel, meals, honoraria, and texts. It does not include 
upkeep expenses for the FBI facility, salaries for FBI administrative staff and 
instructors, or salaries for the Chiefs. . 

,E. COSTS OF THE FBI TRAINING PROGRAMS 

This section presents a set of estimates of the costs in fiscal year 1975. 
of the training provided by the Bureau to state-local law enforcement personnel. 
The estimates were deifeloped with the assistance of officials in the Finance 
and Personnel Division of the Office of the Director of the FBI.^ 

Tae FBI estimates thi^t the agency's total training costs in fiscal year^ 

1975 amounted to $19.8 million, slightly less than 5 percent of its total 

direct program outlaws in that yWar. Of this amount, the Bureau>k«:rlbutes 

$3.7 nlilliQn to entry and In-service training for FBI agents at the Quantlco 

facility. The balance— $16.0 million— is attributable to training provided to 

9 «^ . " c 

state and local JLaw enforcement personnel. The scate-local total may, in 

turn, be broken down among the National Academys $8.0 million, special courses 

at the FBI Academy: $2.7 million, and field training: $5.3 million. 

i. The National Academy " . 

The FBI pays the full costs of the National Academy and most of the ex- 
penses of the students. In addition to the costs of instruction, the FBI pays 
for the attendees* rooiif„ board, laundry and dry cleaning services, and round- 



trip transportation to /and from^the Acadony. . The students' ag(^n6ied pay their, 
salaries while th<^)r attend, . and*^^ some instances make, available a modest p^r 
diem allowance. ' ^ 

As noted earlier, apx^roximately 1,000 students attend tne^jSTufional Acao 
, each year. As the students ate on campus for 77 days, a total of 77,000, student 
days at^e offered at the National Academy eacH year. Of the tdkal estimated 
costs of $8.0 million for the Academy in fiscal. 1975, the costs directly asso- 
ciated with the facility totaled $5.3 million, or $69 per- student-day. Given 
tliat ^he typical enrcllee at the National Academy is in residence 77 days, the 
average direct cost per enrollee at the Academy is $5 9330.. ^ 

Two other t3rpes of cost's are incurred by the FBI on behalf jf attendees 
at' the Academy. First, a background investigation of each applicant is con- 
ducted. The FBI estimates the total cost of these investigations at slightly 
less than $2.5 million in fiscal 1975. About 1,300 such investigations are 
completed each year at an average cost of $1,912. As only. 1,000 of those 
investigated actually end up attending the Academy, the averag;e cost per en- 
rollee is $2,485. The iavestigatio/is are carried out by FBI "field personnel 
as part of their regular investigative duties and |:heir cost thei;efore does 
not appear in the National Academy's budget. 

Second ,^ the- rai furnishes round-trip transportation to Quant ico for each 
attendee. The^e costs are borne by the FBI field office that sel^acted t^ ' ~ 
candidate. The Bureau estimates t^e total travel costs incurred for Ma^lonal 
Academy students at $145,000--an average cost per enrolled -of $145 . • 

Thfe sum of .the^ three categories^^^-eaats accounts f or th ejj>t»l estimated 
cost to the FBI of the National Academy— $8. d million In fiscal 1|975\ The ^ 
average total cost per enrollee is $7,960.. ^ 

^ Although not directly relevant to an analysis of FBI outlays , it is Im- 



portaht to ndte that substantial costs are incurred b.jr state and local govern- 
ments when thelt officers attend the National AgadeDoy.: As noted earlier^ state 
and local agencies ^pay the enrollee's regular salary while he or she is attend- 
ing the Academy, arid .spme agencies pay modest per diems as well. For the pur- 

\o<ifoae of estimating thea^i bost^» assume that the typical attendee's salary^ is 

* 10 "J ' , ^ 

^4,500 per year, tlfet fringe benefits amount to*25 percent of salary, that 

<^ertim^ payments to .other personnel incurred to cover essential duties of 

». . - . - * » 

. the enroiree while at the** Academy are 10 percent of the enrollee's salary ' 

and fringes, and that a per diem of $3 per day is paid to t^ie student. The * 

^resulting total cost to each enfollee's agency is $4,458. 

VI-7 summarizes on ,a' per-student basis the estimiates developed in 
"•*"-.» ". * ' ' 

this subsection. Tte l;able shows that the total budgetary cost of each student 

at the FBI National Academy is ^12,^18^. Gf this total, the Federal Government 

pays a bit more than 64 percent , while the ad hoc cost-sharing arrangement 

implicit in. the present progi?^ results in state .and local governments paying 

'* ' . • 

slightly less than 36 percent of the costs 



TABLE VI'-7 

ESTIMATED COST OF EACH' STUDENT AT 
THE NATIONAL ACADEMY, FY 1975 



Item 



Cost 



.Total Cost 

4 



^^$12^,418 

Cost to the Federal 'covernitfept. Total . ' ^ 7 960 

Direct cost incurred at Academy ' ' 5*330 

Background investigation ' . 2*485 

Transportation ' - -^v. - 

Cost to State and Local Governments, Total ,4 450 

Salary - ' " -i'hiA 

Fringe benefite . . . . " 

Per diem . /oy 



Overtime to cover student's duties 



231 
384 



-Source: See text. V-Sfes. 



2- Specialized Courses at th^ FBI AcAd^ny 

Students at tfhe special couf^res the same facilities as the National 
Academy. The courses run for periods of from a few day^ to four weeks, with 
5.5 days the average. < The cost arrangements are similar to those of the Nation- 
al Academy. The FBI pays the cost of the lnstructl^)n, transportation, roqn, board 
and laundry and dry cleaning services. In fiscal 1975, the FBI ' conducted 157 
special courses at Quant Ico for a total of 4^236 attendees which lBq>lles that 
a total of 23,300 student days were offered In these courses In that year. 

Of the-$2.7 million total cost of the special courses, the FBI allocates 
million directly to the Quant Icc facility — approximately $90 per student 
day. Given that the average student attends for 5.5 days^, the average cost for 
each of the 4,236 students In fiscal 1975 was $494. The other costs fpr the 
special schools Include only transportation, background Investigations^ for 
the attendees are not required. The FBI estimates total ttansportatlon ^osts 
In fiscal 1975 for attendees at specl^^ courses to have been $618,000, or $143 
per student. The average tot A cost to the FBI for each attendee at the special 
.courses was, tb«efore, $637 — $494 In direct costs and $143 In transportation 

costs. ^ . 

f ' 11 

Asfiumlng an average salary of $12,000 per attendee at the special schools, 

and, other costs to the student's employer calculated as In the case of the 

National Academy analysis, yields a total cost of $1, 001 .per< attendee (see 

Table VI-8) . In this case, as lu that of the National Academy, 64 percent 

of the ^cost Is pa^d by the Federal Government and 36 percent^ by state and lo- 

cal governments. ' 

- 3. ^leld Training / ^ ■ N. 

The direct coats of the field training program are bom by the FBI field 
offices, which have reposed to Washington ttiat a total of $5.3 million was, 
^pent ill fiscal 1975 for this kctl^^ty. / \ 
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TABLE VI-8 



ESTIMATED COST PER STUDENT FOR ATTENDANCE AT A 
ONE-WEEK SPECIAL COURSE AT THE FBI ACADEMY, FY 1975 



Cost 



Total Cost $1,001 

Cost tp the Federal Government, Total 637 

Direct cost Incurred at Academy \ 494 

Transportation \ ^143 

Cost to State and Local Governments, Total ^364 

Salary 252 

Fringe benefits 6^ 

Per diem" 17 

Overtime to cover student's duties 32 



Source: See text. 

The FBI estimates that two hours are spent on preparation and travel for 
each hour of Instruction, which implied that a total of. 197 person-years of 

special-agent time were required ta provide the above-men tlonpa'' hours of afield 

12 ' ' 
training Instruction. In addition, the FSl directly associates 33 person- 
years of support clerical time In the field with such training. Assuming a'^';:^^^ 
basic salary of about $21,500 for the Instructor and $9,000 for the clerical " 

position, and adding slightly more than 30 percent for fringe benefits,. the 

•J 

"total~$5.3 million—cost of the field training is accounted for. 

Unfortunately, an estimate of the number of student,-days of field train- 
ing provided is not available from the FBI. However, an indirect estimate can 
be derived by assuming that each of the 320,000 state-local personnel Involved 
received three hours of instruction from the special agents. The total number ^ 
of student-hours of instructibn (960,000) in fiscal year 1975 defined by this 
assumption, divided by 8, yields 120,000 stuient-days of instruction. This 
estimate implies that an average of approximately nine students were present at 
each hour of field tralrlng provided by the FBI. The 120,000 figure is 55 
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percent of the total student days of instruction provide'd by the FBI to state 

and*local personnel in fiscal 1975. The average cost to the FBI of the field 

training per student day is, therefore, $45, which compares favorably with the 

total per-day cost to the FBI of the National Academy ($103) and the special 

13 

courses offered at Quantico ($116). 

As the field training involves costs to the sponsoring agencies that can- 
not be determined from tha data available, the total costs to all levels of 
government cannot be reasonably estimated. Moreover, because the types of 
field training situations vary so substantially, no attempt is made here to 
display the costs of a typical field training program. ^ 

4. Summary of the Results 

TaKle VI-9 summarizes the estimated training expenses of the FBI in fis- 
cal year 1975, as discussed in this section. The training of st.at^ and local 
criminal justice personnel accounts '^or more than four-fifths of the tptal. 
The^^^ of training federal officers (mostly FBI agents) account for the re- 

maining fifth. Nearly half of the outlays for state- local training is attri- 
butable to the National Academy. . / 

F. CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

*<• . . ■■ ' " I 

The FBI Academy performs a unique function in the training of state and 

local law enforcement officials. It provideTs students with insights into 

some of the broader aspects of their positions and facilitates a national 

Interchange of concepts and practices. The new National Execut/ive Institute 

should stimulate the growth of leadership training and needed exposure to some 

of the more difficult functional areas which executives must ihaster in pUr*=-V: 

suing their management responsibilities. It performs the role of a nec:,ded 

/ 
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TABLE VI-9 

ESTDIATED FBI TRAINING EXPENDITURES, FY 1975 
(thousand dollars) 



Type of Training / Expenditures 



Total Training $19,759 

State and Local Officers, Total 16,012 

National Academy 7,960 

Special schools 2,711 

Field training ^3^1 

Federal Of fleers .3,747 



Source: See text. 



capstone, or national manasement tra^Alng Institute, It is recommended 
that^ the National Executive Institute Continue to perform this function for 
top executives, forming the terminal program for the peirmanent, regional execu- 
tive training activities recommended in Chapter V of this volume. 
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CHAPTER VI 
NOTES AND REFERENCES 



1. The New FBI Academy: "A University for Law Enforcement," reprint from 
the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin (July 1972) , p. 1 

2. The Academy accepts 1,000 candidates per yfar. In fiscal year 1975 

, there were 994-graduates, a negligible drop-out rate of only 0.6 percent. » 

3. Sanford Ungar, FBI (Atlantic-Little Brown, 1976), p. 4^8 

-4. The 7 percent figure has been questioned by an FBI official. It is pos- 
- sible that the nuniber is inflated by foreign-student respondents who 
indicate that they are federal employees. UniEortunately, the FBI does 
not have an accurate count of the foreign students or the distribution 
of its students by type of agency. 

5. The electives vary from session to session. In January 1976 the follow- 
ing were offered: basic pistol marksmanship, beginner swimming, police 
baton. and disarming techniques, police equdLp^nt seminar, preparation of 
charted enlargements, rappeling and rope rescues, sexual assaults on the 
person, shotgun training, special martial ^rts, tactical unit, training 
administrator unit, transactional analysis in law enforcement, physical 
^)rocessing for latent pririts, elementary statistics for police management, 
financial investigative techniques, intermediate swimming, introduction 
to explosives and clandestine activities, latent fingerprint photograt)hy, 
hostage negotiations, orientation to library skillp, physical fitness, 
and police arms and maintenance^ 

6. National Manpower Survey analysis of data in LEEP applications. 

7. Letter to Robert W. Rafuse, Jr., of NPA from Eugene W. Walsh, Assistant 
„ Director, Finance and Personnel Division (May 14, 1976); and the NMS 

interviews with members of 'the staff of the Division. 

8. Of which 11/52, or 21.2 percent, is allocable to the National AcadMy— 
$3,074. f 

9. Of which 5.5/260, or 2.1 percent, is allor.able to the special iachools— 
$252. 

10. Instruction hours times 3, divided by 1,856 (approximate number of work- 
ing days in a year, assuming 9 holidays and an^average of72a-days-a£ 

leave) . ^ 

11. Calculated,- respectively, as $7,960/77 and $637/5.5. 
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CHAPTER VII. LAW ENFORCEMENT TRAINING ACADEMIES 

; Chapter VI of Volume II descriled and analyzed the duration and content 
o^^ lav enforcement training from the point of view of law enforceiaent agenoles. 
Current entry-leviel, In-servlce and supervisory training was considered by 
size of agency and by region of the country. 'Perceptions of training require- 
ments were obtained from the prescriptive literature and from NMS field Job 
analyses. Thi^ conclusions of th£t chapter were as follows: 

• There has been considerable growth In , en try-level training In the last 
several years. Virtually all agencies In Jurisdictions of 25, COO or more 
en^loyees offer some entry-level training to new employees. Within the last 
five years, the duration of training offered to entry-level personnel has 
increased in almost 80 percent of the agencies surveyed. (For a descriptive 
history of law enforcement training, see Appendix E.) „ , 

Government funding has played a signif leant' part in the growth of ; 
training. More than 50 percent of all law enforcement academies^ surveyed have 
received funding from either a state planning agency, a standards and training 
conosisslon, or from a national or regional LE^ office. 

In 1975, apprdaclmately 90 percent of all new recruits received some 
entry-level training. The agencies that did not providie entry-leyel training 
were predominantly i93iall and located in states that are heavily rural. , '^^^ - 

• Considerable ^progress is being made in the duration of entry-level 
training. Approximately 63 percent of all new entrants in 1975 received at 
least 400 liours of formal training. The 37 percent who received less than 
400 hours are concentrated in the small agencies.* 
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• Despite this linprosslve growth In the duration of entty- level train- 
ing, the NMS job analysis results Imply that serious deficiencies still exlsf. 
Current* agency personnel report that they learned a majority of their jobs' 
tasks through on-the-job experience rather than fonnal training. Trained 
recruits are rated as deficient in several important areas of knowledge such 
as "Interviewing and ellcit,ing information," "local law and ordinances," and 

/"crisis in tervention/dispute settlement." 

• These results suggest the nefed for structured field, training and 
formal classroom training in crisis Intervention and other toplca relevant to 
the peacei=^keeping role. The evidence suggests that there is relatively little 
8ii^iiictur(^d ifield training and thdt the percentage of classroom time devoted 

to "humjan values and problems" is somewhat less than has been recommended. 

V - ■ , ^ . . 

Althpngh most agencies .offer in-service training of some type, inctmbents receive 

• ■ •> " * . • ' * 

such training infrequently. Only 36 percent of all sworn personnel have ever 
participated in an in-service training course. Less than 4 percent of all in- 
cumbeiits of responding agencies have received in-service training in the la^t 

year. . , - . ■ , 

• The assert iqn that formal supervisory training should be given to all- ^ 

newly appointed supervisors is supported by the results of the j^b analysis 

• - ■ ' . - ■ ' . ' " / :• • ' 

and of the executive survey. The Job analysis results show that the super- * * 

'"• • ■ ■ » - . " 

visor's job involves more complex tasks and a wider range of skills than does - 

the patrol officer's job. Ninety percent of the law enforcement chief execu- 
tives surveyed conclude that training is necessary for newly appointed . 
supervisors. r 

• Despite^hls consensus » training for newly appolnte^d supervisors is 
somewhat uncommon. Only 37 percent of agencies surveyed o'ffer such« training. 
The results of the NMS job analysis suggest that even in:* the case of agencies « 
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that provide sixpervisory training, newly appointed 'supervisors are not suffl- . 
clently prepared* ^ * / 

• Training for executives and mid-level uanagers is also relatively' 
infrequent. Erecutlveis indicate chat management tralnipg- is esp ^ciwily . 
crucial in such funct^Lonal areas as personnel managemetltVvbudgfetfit^ and col- 

' ■ ■ i \j / ''{^ / . . ■ ' 

leqtlve bargaining. Only '46 percent of all managers K5ve received specialized . 
in-service training of any kind. (For further information concerning these 
conclusions, see the "set of tables in Appendix 0). * , / 

The purpose of this chapter is to consider the characteristics* of law ^. 
enforcement training academies and- the qualit^ative factors tjhat are -beH 
' influence the efficacy of their training programs. A t^riinary source v of ^ata for 

, • - • ^ / ■ ■ . ' - • . • - . v .— ■; 

this analysis consists of responjses by 236 law enforcement academies to a 
survey initiated by the National Association of State Directors of Law En- 
forceitaent Training (NASDLET) ,Vin 1975, in cooperation with the NMS. Two 
questions wil^l addressed. How do academies differ? What factors besides 
duration and content inf lu^ce the quality of the training tHey offer? ^ 

, It 'is clear that the ^size 6f an agency and the extent of ita resources 

^ . ■' . ^ . * ^ . . ' ^ ' . ■ 

are not the only determinants of its ability to provide training. Somestates 

■ ■ * ' . . ■ ■ :■ . '■ " ' . 

are active participants in the process of laiW^ enforcement training. 
Regional academies have^been established in some areas to serve several 
^ departments . . In several areas vocational institutions and community . colleges ' 

provide training that individual agencies could not provide for themselves. 

. ■ * ■ , ■ ' ■ - ' . 

■ » ' • >? ■ ■ ■■ ■ 

FlBfw small agencies would be able to provide extensive formal entry-level 



training prorprams to their new recruits if, it were not' for the availability ^ 

lOl 

3 



of either an academy affiliat'ed* with another a^^cy, a regional or state' 
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academy, or an academy Instituted by^an academic Institution. Section A 
describes the different patterns of utilization of law enforcement academies 
by agencies' sJ-ze and by state. 

Since agency-affiliated academies are administered by agencies that are 
geilerally large and that have considerable resources to devote to training, 

and because other types of academies are often established to answer the unmet 

t ■ ■• ■ 

u ■ 

needs of small agencies, it can be hypothesized that there are^ distinctions in 
the characteristics of the training programs by type of academy. Section JB 
considers the character^lstlcs (e.g. program duration, content, facilities, 
number of full-time and part-time instructors) of the lav enforcement academies 
that responded to the NASD^ET survey and, where possible, describes variations 
by academy type. ^ ' • . 

The length and content of training are, of course. Incomplete measurWis 
'pf ,the sufflTciency of training. Section D considers several additional 
■qualitative criteria. The usefulness of various teaching techniques for selected 
topics ai^ the pei^ceiiredineeds for structured field training, for lni?.tin&ctor 
trainings antf for performance Objectives are reviewed. In each ncase, current 

levels are compared to those proposed in prescriptive standards. 

» . ** 

A. UTILIZATION OF ACADEMIES BY AGEITCY SIZE AND BY STATE ^ 

In this section, three broad types of academies are considered. Agency- 
affiliated academies Include those operated by p^lce or sheriff f 8* departments. 
Academic affiliates are academies administered by technical and vocational 
schoQls ot by^ colleges, ^e third category Includes academies admlnl^^tered by 
law enforcement agencies or by a regional or state group and utilizing the , 
facilities or some of the teaching staff of an academic institution.' 



The first subsection considers the relationship between an agency's size 
and its utilization of the ^different types of academies* The second subsection 
descril es the patterns of academy utilization that have developed In different 
States. Section B summarizes the variations in the length, contend, facilities 
and instruction qualifications. 

%■ 

t 

1. Distribution of Academy Utilization by Size of Agency 

Agency~af filiated academies provide entry-level training for 57 percent 
''of all l£(W enforcement personnel. State and regional academies are used ^by 
agencies employing 36 percent of Idw enforcement personnel, and the remaining 7 
percent are trained at academies affiliated with academic institutions (Table VII-1), 

Large agencies (500 or more employees) are almost twice as likely as small 
agencies (fewer than 75 employees) to utilize an agency-affiliated academy. 
The large agencies usually have their own academy, but only half of the smaller 
agencies that use an agency-affiliated academy Use thir own academy. Fifty 
percent of all small agencies but only 21 percent of the large agencies use state 
and regional academies for entry-level training. Users of academies affiliated 
with aca<lemic institutions are also likely to be the smaller agencies. Eleven 
percent of the agencies with fewer than 75 employees and 9 percent with between 
75 and 99 employees utilize the^e academies.^ 

State and regional academies and academically affiliated academies traifi 
a disproportionately high percentage of recruits from the smallest agencies^ 
Recriiits from agencies with fewer than 75 employees' account for approximately 
34 percent of all trainees. Fifty-one percent of the recruits trained at " 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF AGENCIES BY TYPE OF 
LAW ENFORCEMENT ACADEMIES USiED FORI ENTRY-LEVEL TRAINING, 
BY AGENCY SlZJfeJ 1975 



Type p£ Academy 



All 
Agencj 
Sizes^ 



Number of Employees 



Ibder 


\5-99 








500 or 


75 




100t149 


150-249 


250-499 


•More 



Responding Agencies, 
Total 

Law Enforcement 
Agencies, Total 

Own Agency's 
Academy 

Other Agency's 
Academy 

Educational 
Academies 

State/Regional 
Academies 



100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

r ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ' 

56.6 .39.9 34.0 32.7 35.2 52.7 74.5 

48.2 20.4 23.5 23.3 28.2 

8.4, 19.5 10.5 9.4 7.0 

7.2 10.8 8.5 7.8 7.7 



49.5 73.5 
3.2 ,1.0 



36.1 49.2 57.5 59.4 54.9 



10.5 3.9 
36.8 21.5 



"These averages are weighted In proportion to the number of personnel 
employed within each size category. 



Spurce: NMS Ezebutive Surveys, 1975. 
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academics-affiliated academies and 47 percent of those trained at state and 
regional academies, however, come from these small agencies. By contrast, • 
only 24 percent of th3 recruits trained at agepcy-afflllated academies come 
from the small agencies. The reasons for this pattern a^e clear enough. For 
the most party only larger agencies are In a position to train their own • 
personnel, but their academies also train a small number of personnel from 
other agencies. 

The training of personnel other thajot those associated with the operating 
agency accounts for only 15 percent of the training done by an agency-affiliated 
academy. . They are limited on'the number of trainees from other agencies that 
they can accommodate. Also, only agencies within a reasonable distance of ^the 
agency-affiliated academy would be In a position to use the academy. State/ 
regional and academically affiliated academies most often were opened for the 
express purpose of providing training to agencies that could neither admlnlsjier 
their own training, not utilize the training of a nearby academy. The National 
Advlsoiiy Commlsslbn strongly recommended the development of regional academies 

as the only way to provide cost-effective training to jurisdictions that could 

■ I . . 2 

not otherwise obtain sucb training. 

2. ] Distribution of Academies by State . 



Table-~VIT-2 shows considerable variation In the distribution of academies 



among states. States have anywhere from 1 to 136 academies « Agency-df filiated 

it, _ . ■ • - ■ ... 

academies are lln the majority In 29 states. Eleven states have a majority 

\ ' \ ' . ■ ' . ' ■ ' .' 

of regional or 1 state academies, and eight have a majority of academies afflll- 

3 



.ated wltn academic Institutions.* 



A stiate^d lionflguratloh of academies reflects Its geography, the density 
of Its po|pulatlOfny the availability of agency-affiliated academies^ and the 
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MLE VH-2 

DISTRIBUTION OF LAW ENFORCEMENT ACADEMIES 
STATE/REGION AND BT TYPE OF ACADEMY 



Census Region 
and 
'State 




Type of Academy 


All 
Academies 


Agency 
Affiliated 
Academies 


Regional 
and State 
Academies 


Academies 
Affiliated with 
Academic 
Institutions 



/ 



U.S. Total 


793 


402 


140 


New England ' 


41 


J J 


/ 


Maine 




A 

u 




NeW' Hampshire 




A 

u 


U 


Vermont 




A 
U 


1 

1. 


Massachusetts 


19 


1 7 


2 


Rhode Island . 




A ■ 
U 


1. 


Connecticut 


18 


1 & 


z 


Middle Atlantic 


44 


36 


5 


New York 


23 


O'i 
ZJ 


A 
U 


New -Jersey 


14 


Q 




Penrsylvania 


7 


4 




« East North Central 


165 


108 


31 


Ohio 


99 


87 


4 


Indiana 


5 


4 




Illinois 


33 


8 


22 


Michigan 


10 


2 


3 


Wisconsin . 


17 


7 


1 


West North Central 


34 


17 


15 


Minneso ta 


6 




2 


Iowa 


7 


4 


3 


' Missouri 


2 


0 


2 


North Dakota 


1 


6- 


1 


South Dakota 


3 


1 


2 


Nebraska 


4 


2 


2 


Kansas 


11 


6 


3 


South Atlantic 


205 


68 . 


23 


Delaware 


5 


5 


0 


Maryland 


15 


10 


3 


Virginia 


37 


17 


13 


West Virginia 


15 


15 


0 


North Carolina 


65 


9 


2 


South Carolina 


1 


0 


1 


Georgia 


15 


4 


10 


Florida 


52 


8 


4- 


East South Central 


27 


18 


3 


Kentucky 


11 


7 


1 


Tennessee 


5 


5 


0 


Alabama 


9 


5 


1 


Misaissippi 


2 


1 


1 



251 

1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3 
0 
1 
2 

26 
8 
1 
3 
5 
9 

- 2 , 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

^-0 
2 

104 
0 
2 
7 
0 
54 
0 
1 



^40^ 

6 

3 
0 

3" 
0 



West South Central 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 



88 
8 
6 
19 
55 



57 
6 
2 
18- 
31 



18 

2 
1 
1 

' 14 



13 
0 
3 
0 

10 



Mountain 
Montana 
Idaho I 
Wyoming 
GoVorado 
New Kexlaf, 
AinLtona 
Utah 
Nevada 



Pacific 
Washlngtoa 
Oregott- 
California 
Alaska 
Hawaii 



53 
7 

5 
11 
5 

io 

5 
4 

136 
7 
3 

115 
7 
4 



27 
4 
1 
3 
9 
3 
5 
2 
0 

38 
7 
2 

19 
6 
4 



17 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
4 

U 
0 
1 
9 
1 
0 



9 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 

;4.- 
1 
0 

a? 

0 
0 
87 



r r- 

1975. 
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efforts of the law enforcement administrators and planners In the state. Some 
states, such as North Carolina and Wisconsin, which have a network of state- 
supported vocational and technical schools, use these for law enforcement train- 
ing. Similarly, states with an extensive community college system, such as 
Florida and California, eiiq)loy them as a base for law enforcement training. 
Several highly urbanized states, such^as New York, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island, depend primarily on agency-affiliated academies. With agency-affili- 
ated academies in existence in these states, there has been ^little demand for 
regional and state academies. 

The distribution of academies by type within a state does not appear to ^ 
be related to the extent to which entry-level training is provided. For example. 
New York, with the highest percentage of trained personnel (91 percent) , relies 
exclusively on agency-af filiated academies, but West Virginia, whose 15 academies 
are all agency-affiliated, has one of the lowest percentages of trained per- 
sonnel (53 percent) . 

Ninety-one percent of the sworn personnel in California, which utilizes 

ft 

academically affiliated institutions primarily, has received training, but only 
__^53^4>eEcent of the sworn personnel in North Carolina has received such training. 

B. CHARACTERISTICS OF ACADEMY PROGRAMS 

„ . . The purpose of this section is to analyze the results of the National 

Association of State Directors of Law Enforcement Training (NASDLET) survey 
with respect to the length and content of training offered, the distribution 
and education of instructors, academy facilities, and sources of funding. 

. Where possible and relevant these variables are reported differentially by 
academic type and size. 
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The NASDLET survey wn: sent to more than 800 agencies or institutions 
that were believed to make u^ **he universe of law enforcement academies* 
The survey was completed by 2j academies in 45 states. Almost 50 of the 
riecipients of survey forms replied that they no longer, administered law en- 
forcement training* Since the survey data include responses trom only 
approximately one-third of the law enforcement academies, which trained ap- 
proximately 45 percent of the recruits that were trained in 1974, there is 
no assurance that the responses are representative of the universe of law 
enforcement aoademies.^ 

The only comparison that can be made with other sources of data is with 
respect to the length of entry-level training. The NMS executive survey data 
indicate that the approximate iiean length of training recruits receive 
±3 387 hours. The mean length of training received by recruits of agencies 
responding to the NASDLET sample is 410 hours. Although it is not known 
whether the responding agencies accurately mirror the universe of all acade- 
miea» we have answered that the training variables among types and sizes of 
academies, are broadly indicative of variations that exist in the universe 
of such academies. 

1. Duration and Content of Entry-Level Training 
Table VII-3 shows that average duration of entry-level training of fered 
by the responding academies in 1975 was 415 hours. Agency-affiliated acade- 
mies offered an average of 4S4 hours. Regional and state academies prpvlded / 
382 hours; academically. affiliated academies offered 290 hours. Fifty-four 
percent of the agency-affiliated academies, but only 22 percent of the regional/ 
state academies and 15 percent of the academic affi]^iates, provided 44.0 or 
more hours of entry- level training. 
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TABLE VII-3 



DURATION OF ESTRY-LEVEL TRAINING, 
BY TYPE OF ACADEMY, 1975 



, 






Percentage Distribution 


Type of Academy 


Mean 
Course 

Hours 


XU uoX 


Less 
Than 
160 
Houts 


160- 
279 

Hours 

/ ' 


280- 

359 

Hours 


3*60-' 

439 

Hours 


440 or 

More 

Hours 


Academies, Total 
(n-209) 


415 


100.0 


5.3 


/ 
/ 

24.9 


23.4 


10.1 


36.4 


Agency Affiliates 
(n-105) : 


494 


100.0 


.3 


16.2 


17.1 


9.5 


54.3 


Academic Affiliates 
(n-53) 


291 


100.0 


3.8 


37.8 


33.9 


9.4 


15.1 


Regional/State 
Academies (n"51) 


382 


100.0 


11.8 


1 

p,4 


25.5 


11.8 


21. 5~ 



Note: Detail may not add to total due to founding. 



Source: NASDLET Survey of Law Enforcement Academies, 1975. 



Although the size of the academies appears to be somewhat related to the 
duration of the entry-level training they offer. It is clear from the inform 
mation displayed in Table VI I-^ that academy size does not fully explain the 
variations in length of training. Within agency-affiliated academies and 
academic affiliates the mean duration of training increases as the size in- 
creases. Nearly the opposite pattern is true of state and regional academies* 
There is considerable variation in the mean duration of training among academy 
types within sfze groups. For exanqple, i\mong academies that trained between 
25 and 49 recruits in the previous year, the mean duration of training offered 
by -academy affiliates was 242 hours, while state and regional academics of 

that size offered an average of 501 hours. Similar distparities exist in all 
size groups. ^ 

It can reasonably be hypothesized that the major factor influencing the 
duration of training is the 8i:^|of the agencies served. As described above, 
agency-affiliated academies s^rv^ agencies that are considerably larger, on 

' ■ ■ r ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ' ■ ^ " • 

average, than the agencies^aerve^ by state and regional academies. Academically 

^' ■- ■■ I ■ ■ ■ . 
affiliated agencies are thii^d with respect to the average size of agencies 

that they serve. 

. Table VIl-5 shows the classroom time allot^jed to each of 12 training topics. 
Some training time was allotted for these topicis in at-^least 95 percen£^ of 
the academies. The one exception is detention, which was covered as a topic in 
only 65 percent of the academieis surveyed. It appears that the topics con- 
cerning the essential procedural aspec^ of the job (legal ailbjects, criminal 
evidence and investigative proceduresi and patrol procedures) are allocated 

the most classroom time, followed byLklll training (weapons, physical train-' 

■ :' .■■■// ■ ■ . 

Ing^and emergency medical procedures) • The topics covered most briefly 



TABLE 30:1-4 

MEAN NUMBER OF HOURS PROVIDED 
FOR RECRUIT TRAINING, BY ACADEMT SIZE AND TYPE 



Academy Size and Type 


Mean 
Number of 
Hours 






All Academies^ Total 
1-24 Recnilts 
25-49 
50-99 
100-199 
200 or more 


414.8 
339.7 
385.6 
444.9 
517.1 
•416.2 






Agency ^liltlllateis, Total 
1-24 Secrults 
25-49 
50-99 
100-199 
200 or more 


' 493.5 
380.3 
426.1 
532.5 
697.8 
637.3 






College' Affiliates, Total 
1-24 Retruits 
25-4$ 
50-99 
100-W9 
200. or more 


290.2 
241.3 
242.1 
291.3 
398.3 
428.8 


' 7 





State and Regl^onal Academies, 

"^TotEal 382,1 

lr-24 Recruits 425.3 

2iM9 \ 501.2 

50^9 \ 441.3 

100-199 \ 377. i 

200 or more \ 295.4 
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TABLE VII-5 



TIME ALLOTTED TO VARIOUS TOPICS 
IN ENTRY-LEVET- TRAINING PROGRAMS, 1375 



Training Topics 



Mean 
Duration 
of Co^irse Cover- 
age In Hours 



Percentage 
Distribution of 
Time 



All Topics 

Legal Subjects 

Criminal Evidence and 
Investigative Procedures 

Patrol Procedures 

Traffic 

Weapons 

Physical Training 

Emergency Medical 
Procedures 

CommTinlty and Human Values 
and Problems 

Orientation and Introduction 
to Criminal Justice System 

Agency Policies and 
Procedures 

, Juvenile 

I. 

Detention ^ 



414.8 
56.4 

52.3 
48;i 
48.1 
42.3 
40.3 

33. fr- 
ig. 9 

26.1 

20.2 
11.2 
6.2 



100.0 
13.6 

12.6 
11.6 
11 ..6 
10.2 
9.7 

8.1 

7.2 

6.3 

4.9 
2.7 
1.5 



Source: NASDLET Survey o£ Law Enforcement Acpiemles, 1975. 
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Include those concerning the role of the poiiM"^5fJ^5er-ani^^ in 
the coininunity^anri* and human values and problemsTT 

orientation, and introduction to the crindnaTjusttce^^ystm and to Juvenile 
matters.^ 

Five of these topics were examined to determine the v^Arlatlons In the 
percentage of ime allotted to each by academv type and size. Very little 
variability is shown* among academy slz^^d type groups, the only consistent 
pattern is in the percentage of couj^e time Allotted to physical training. 
The percentage of time for physical training Increased in academies with 
fewer than 25 recruit]r-C65|6 percent) coiiq>ar^d to those that train 200 or more^ 
recruits tri. 9 percent). // / 

--■■■■'/ I / • 

/ 



Coverage, of topics ift In-Service jraining 



2. 
The 
training 

increasing role In the provision of such/ training 



discussion in Chapter VI of VdlunL TI indicated that ia-aervice 
is of^5,ed relatively infrequentjiy but that academies are playing an 



Of the 237 /academies responding, to/ the !l\SDLET survey, 206 administered 
at least one inf-servlce training cours^, ari^— in aggregate^pr6ylded a totel 



of 1,695 in-service courses in 1975. ' ^(See Table VII-b:)/The m<ist frequently 
offered topicsjwere firearms, criminal Investigation, an^ criminal law. Fifty- 

Of ' - " ~' " . ' ■ 

two percent of\ the courses pertained to patrol and investigative procedures,' 
and mainly dealt with specialized aspects of these subjects. Nine percent of 
the coursework related to supervision and management training. Crime preven- 
/tion and crie/is intervention, two t^^pics that h^ve developed within the last 
ten years, wire offered in 40 and 44 of these academies, respectively, in 
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TABLE VlI-6 



NUMBER OP ACADEMIES OFFERING IN-SERVICE TRAINING* 
AND NUMBER OF COURSES OFFERED, BY SUBJECT, 1975 









Percentage 




vToplc 




Number of 


of All 






) 


Courses 


Topics - 






• Offered 


Offered 


* 



All Academies r y 
All academies of f erlngr 
In-servlciB training 

All In-Service Training Courses 

Patrol Procedures, Total 

Advanced Officers Tfralning 
, Breathalyz<:r : \ 
Communications ) ^ ^ 

Crime Prevention 
Driving Vliile Under 

the Influence <DWI) 
Firearms 

Traffic and Accident Investigation 

.Investigative Procedures, Total, 
Burglary 

Criminal Invest.^gation . ■ I 
Drugis \ 
Fingerprints ' , 
Homicide 

Organize'^ Crime ^ 
Photography . - * 
?olygrapi , , ' 

Sex Crimes • . ' i 

Supervisory and Management Tvaining, Total 
'Executive Tifaining ^ 
Basic Supervision ^ 
Advanced Supervision « ~ 

Mid-^n/igement 

.^rgency Situations, TotaX 
Bombs r 
-Crowd & Riot Control 
Hostage Negotiations 
• ' Special' Weapons & Tactics (SWAT) 

/ ; ■ . . 

-fiuman Values ^& Problems,, Total 
Community Relations / 
Crisis Intervention ' 
Ju^renile Delioqueticy / 
Hiiaority Sensitivity training 



Itis tructor Training , Total - 
■f Firearms nis tructor / 
Instructor 



.1> Other, Total 

Criminal' Lay , 
Jailer ' 
.Spouse * s Training 



237 



206 



1,695 


100.0% 


455 * 


26 8 


6A 


• 1 7 


80 


4.7 


64 


3 .8t 


40 


2.4 


76. 








68 




V 




436 


25.7 


35 


2.1 




5 .8 


70 


k 1 

r * ' 


SQ 

Dy 






12 .2 


22 


^1.3, 


46 ^ 


r 2.7 


q 

. y 


0.5 


AO 
Hy 


' 2^0^ 


147 


8.7 




1.2 


60 * 

vy 




"26 




22 








168 


51 / 


3 Jo 


45 


2J7 


34 


2.0 


38 


2.1 


175 


10.3. 


63 


3.7 


44 


/2.6 


47 


/2.8 


21 


/ 1.2 


167 


■ / 9.9 


115 


/ 6.8 


52 V ^ 


■ / a.i 


147 • 


/ • 8.7 ' 


97 


■/ '5-7 


26 


/ 


24 " 
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SoutCe: NASDL^/NHS Survey of; taw Enfor*^ement .Tra^^ng 
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. 3. -FacllltleB ' ' . * 

<• Most of.tiie responding academies possess the physical facilities for train- 
ing, a library, and access to an Indoor gymnasium. Althpugh 58 percent of all 
academies have a building reserved for them, only 40 percent of college-afflll- 
ated academies have such a' structure. Seventy-seven percent of the largest 

• academies (200 or more recruits In 197S)„ but only 39 percent of the smallest 

o 

academies (fewer than 25 recruits), have an academy building. Predictably, 
regional and state academies are much more likely to have residential facili- 
ties than are the other two types of acad^oies (Table VII-7) . ' 

^4. Instructors . ' 

^ The NASDLET survey responaes Indicate that law enforcement academies 
- rely henvlly on part-time instructors.^ OnXy 21 percent of all instru(:tors at 
responding academies wev^i full-time, and. 56 percent of the 206 academies re- 
ported having no full-time instructors. Among the major categories of .acade- 
mies, full-time istaff increased pbout one percent at agency 

academies and at state or regional academies,^ but by only 8 percent at academies 
affiliated with academic institutions. 

The major reasons advanced for the extensive reliance on part-time staff, 
in the course of NMS field visits' were: (l) the small size and irregular 
scheduling' of ^academy training, in many institutions, an'^ (2) preference for 
use of specialists, particularly in teaching specialized in-service courses. 

5. Funding Sources ^ 
Respondents /^to the l^DIJSpj'Survey were aske^d to indicaif^ i^ether their 
academies received funding from* either a &tate planning agiexicy, a state's 
stan^rds and training commission, or a national or regional 'off ice of , the 
Law Enforcemgtnt Assistance Administration in the last yeair. It should he . 



TABLE VII-7. 



PERCENTAGE OF ACADEMIES WITH VARIOUS KiCILlTIES, 
• BY T5rPE AND SIZE OF ACADEMT, 1975 



* ' 


Physical 








Type and Size 


Structure 


- Law 


Access to 




of Academy ' 


Devot^^tp 


Enforcement 


Indoor 


Resl^dential 




Trai£4a« 


Library 


Gymnasium 


Facilities 



All Kespondents ^ ^^58. 3 

Type of »Academy 

Agency Academies ' 59.2 

Academic Affiliates 40.4 

-„,"..••" . ■ . >' - . • 

. Regional and State 

Acddeibles 56.9 

Slzfe of A.'cadeiny 
(Number of Recruits) " 

Less than ''25 39.1 

25-49 - . 37.5 

50-99 1- 60.0 

100-lp9 68.8 

200- or more 76.7 



72.6 

73.1 
72.5 

82.4 

70.2 
37.5 
76.0 
75.0 
86.7 



57.8 

55.8 
68.5 

62.7 

53.2 
•47.9 
48.0 
'78.1 



75.9 



27.4 

14.1 
15,1 

.52.9 

8.5 
8.3 
38.0 
34.4 
35.5 



source: KASDLET Survey of Law Enforcement Ai^ade^es, 1975; 



J 
t 



I 



FULL-TIME INSITOCTORS As A PERCENTAGE OF ALL INSTRUCTORS, 
BY AGENCY TYPE, 1975 



Mean Number of 
Pull-Tlme Instructors 



Full-Tlme Instructors 
as a Pel entage of All 
Instructors 



All Respondents 
Agency Academies 
Academic Affiliates 
Regional and State Academies 



■ i 



4,3 
5.9 
1.7 

4.:> 



21.2 
26.6 

8.3 
24.0 



Source: NASDLET Survey of Law Enfofceiient Ac;^-demles, 1975. 
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noted that the respoiises do not Indicate how much money was received j^r^ 
vfaether^the funding was for general operating expenses or for a spec 
pro-am 

As, GlhOwn In Table VI 1-9, 40 percent of all academies received fading, 
f roi& at least one of these sources, with the proportions ranging fitc^ 51 per- 



cent » for regional and st^tte academies » and 43 percent, for agency 

to only 25 percent for academic affiliates. 

* . *' ' ' 

' TABLE. VII-9 

PERCENTAGE OF ACADEMIES RECEIVING. FDNDING FROM 
.STATE OR FEDERAL SOURCES , BY TYPE OF ACADEMY 



academies 



1? — 


Percentage Receiving Funding Frc 


T 


Academy Type 


Any of 
These Sources 


State 
Planning 
Agencies 


State 
Staudardis 
and Training 
^Conmlsslons 


LEAA 
Funding 


Al.l Respondents 


40^3 


15.1 


18.9 


18.5. 


. Ageacy Academies. ^ 


43.1 


14.7 


21.6 ■[ ^ 


./2O.6 


Academic > Affiliates 


24.5 


5.7 


■13.2 ■ , \ ' 




Regional/state Academies 51.0 


25 i 5 


19.6 


1 19^. ■ 


Source: NASDLET Survey of Law Enforc^oent Academies, 1975. 
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C. COMPARISON OF THE CURRENT STATUS OF LAW ENFORCEMENT TRAINING 
ACADEMIES WITH DESIRED STANDARDS ' : ' 

The purpose of this section is to consider prescriptive standards that 
have been proposed as ways to make law enforcement training more effective.- 
Standards for innovative teaching techniques, field' training, instructor train- 
Ing, desired class size, and the use of performance objectives are compared 
with current practice as Indicated by the NASDLET survey. 

1. Teaching Techniques 

• ■ ' ■ ■ ' . . ' ■ ■ ■ 'J 

During the past several decade?, there have been many innovations in thei- 

development of educational methods. New teaching techniques strive to in- 
crease the active participation of the trainee in the educational experience 
and, when possible, to enable individual trainees to progress at their own 
pace. ^ Since the concept of training inq)lies the goal of behavioral change, it 
would seem appropriate for the police to adopt the more experimental training 

techniques, such as programmed instruction, role playing, stimulation, and case . 

. • • ■ ■ ■ \ 

.. . . • . \ 

study for their law enforcement acadeniies. \^ 

In 1965, a survey of training academies completed by the National Council 
on Grime and Delinquency revealed that the lectui^ method was the predominant 
mode of instruction used in police academies (Tabl6(^ VII-10) . 

In commenting on' this reliance upon conventiona^ lecture methods , the 
President's Commission on Law Enforcement and the Admli^lstration of Justice 
noted In 1967 that, \ 

Most training courses are taught almost exclusively >y 

lecture method, even though the limitations of such 

instruction haw long bepn recognized by professional 

tralninjg directors and educator^ * 6 ^, 

/ . . " \ , ' ' ' ' •* .■ ; .■ : 

In 1973 tVe National Advisoi^ tCommlssion on Standards and Goals^econmiended 

the adoption of student-oriented Instruction methods to increase the trainees* 

■ \ " I •• ^ ■ ■•• . ■ 

level of particd^pation: andvreceptivlty. The Commission further recommended 
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'tAble vii-io ^ 

TEACHING TECHNIQUES USED BY LAW ENFORCEMENT ACADEMIES, 1965 



Technique 


Percent 




Lecture and discussion 


96.3 




Audiovisual aids 


62.4 




Simulation . ^^^^--^ 


41.3 




Operational practice 


33.9 




Field visits 


21.1 




Discussion 


17.4 





Source: Survey of Law Enforcement Training Academi.es, National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency, 1965. 



that the lecture method should be kept to a minimum and that at least one -of 
the follofwlng teaching techniques should be Included In training sessions of 
one hour or longer: 

— role playing, situation slinulat:^ group discussion. Individual 

reading and research projects, and Individual trainee response systems; 
r — audiovisual aids to promote realism; , 
— self-paced. Individualized Instruction methods for appropriate subject 
! matter. 

The National Advisory Commission concluded that: 

-.. ^'^^ ' ■ . ■ - . 

** • , . ' ■ 

^ . . fThe police task Is becoming so complex that learning by 

rote Is no longer satisfactory. • . . The more a pierson 

participates In v a Incident, the better he becomes in 

handling It,^ providing his arflnns are accompaxiled by ef- . 

)i fectlve critiques. 7 

Table VI 1-11, however^ ijcidlcates that the lecture method continues to be 

\the primary mode of Instruction for nearly all subjects. Only In areas related 

to physical conditioning and firearms are other techniques used more frequently'. 
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TABLE Vll-il 



/ 



USE OF THE LECTURE METHOD AS THE PRIMARY 
TRAINING TECHNIQUE, BY SUBJECT AREA 



Subject Area 


Percent 


Orientation and Introduction to the criminal 


09 ft 
7^ • o 


Justice system 




Agency policy and proced.ure 


86.9 


Legal subjects 


V 86.0 


Juvenile 


86.5 


Patrol procedure 


64.0 


Criminal evldence/lnvestlgatlve procedure 


70.7 


Comminlty and human values and problems ^ 


64.2 


Traffic 


64.6 


Physical training 


14.9 


Emergency medical treatment 


41.3 


Weapons 


16.4 



, Source: NASDLET Survey of Law Enforcement Academies, 1975* 

In one recent study, 117 training directors not affiliated with law en- 



forcement judged the following Instructional techniques to be nost 
effective In the categories Hated below. ; 

— Knowledge acquisition - programmed Instruction, cade study 

— Knowledge retention - programmed Instruction, case study 

— Problem-- Efblvlng skills - case study, gaMng 

— Interpersonal skllis - sensitivity training, role playing 

— Attitude change - sensitivity training, role playing 
Participant acceptance - discussion method, case study 
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While these findings may not be totally applicable to police training, 

they do form a basis for conqparlson with the extent to which acadcimies use - 

• ■ .1 ■ ■ ■ ,: . I ^ 

these student-oriented techniques, as shown in Tcd>le VII-12^ 

TABLE VII-12 

USE OF STUDEHT-nJRIENTED TECHNtQUlgS AS 
PRikARY MODE OF INSTKUGTION, BY SUBJECT AREA 

^ (Percent pf Academies Using. Specified Tech^ 

Role Opera- Indl- 
Group Progr§uft- Play- Audio tlonal vidukl 
Subject Dls- med In- lUg/Sim- visual Prac- Case Re- Gam- 
Area cusslon structlbn Illation Aids ; tice Study search Ing 



Agency policy 
and procedure 


8.0 


. 1.4 




0.5 


0.9 






Legal subj ects 


6,6 


0.9 


0.4 


0.4 


0.9 


4.8 




Juvenile 


8.6 


1.4 


1.4 


0.9 


0.9 


0.5 


— . * " 


Patrol 'proced- 
ures 


5.8 


1.3 


4^4 


11.1 


12.4 






Criminal evi- 
dence/lnves- 
tigatlye; 
prbcedureiB 


4.4 


V 1.3 


6.1 


3.5 


12.7 


0.9 


.0.4 


Community 
human values 
& problems 


22.6 




9.8 


3.1 




0.4 




Traffic 


2.7 


O.S 


1 4.4 


4.8 


22.6 






Physical 
training 




3.3 


■ \ 6.5 ■ ■ 


0.5 


69.3 




0.5 4.7 


Emergency med- 
ical treat- 
ment 


3.6 


3-1 


5.8 


7*2 


39.0 






Weapons / 




3.1 


1.8 


0.4 


77.4 




0.9 



Source: NASDLET Survey of Law Enforcement Academies, 1975. 



Some tentative conclusloias cafa be suggestiad f rom exaninMg^^^^ ,. |f 

attittidiual changes and interpersonal skills are most successfully accomplished 
through sensitivity training or role playing, then it may be likely that the 
64 ipercent of academies which rely on the lecture method for training in human 
values and problems may not be doing the most effective job possible. Similarly, 
if problem-solving skills are best developed through case study and ganiing, this 
same observation applies to the fact that only 1.3 percent of the academies ^ 
use these two methods as primary methods of instruction in criminal evidence/ 
investigative procedure. 

A panel of law enforcement traitiing experts, convened by NMS in 1976, felt 
that the lack of the newer teaching riethods in academies was indeed a serious 
problem. The panel felt that the development of iii5)roved teaching techniques 
and materials should be a priority for action; and that instructors should be 
trained, to utilize more innovative training techniques and rely far less on 
lectures. Their conclusions coincided with an early observation made by James 
Ahem, former New Haven police chief: 

■ ■ ■ . ■ ' ■ ■ ■ . . 

Police departments should be hungry for the very latest 
innovations In educational* theory and' should be made capable 
of experimenting with them and adapting them to their own 
■ uses. "9 

2. Performance Objectives 

The National Advisory Commission recommended that law enforcement academies 

define course content and student evaluation according to performance objec- 

10 . 
tiyes. Performance objectives state the expected end resjult to the trainee 

and specify the criteria for acceptable performance. When a minimum acceptable 
level 'of demonstrated ability is stated, a standard is created by \rh±ch train- 
ing programs can be evaluated. Criteria for acceptable performance may Include 
time limits for completion, a minimum number of correct responses, correct 
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application of principles » or identification of principles* A reliable and 

accurate measurement technique is essential to the application of performance 

11 ' •■■ • ' " 

objectives. 55 s 

• • ' ■ ■ ■ • • V ■ ' 

' Most entry <-level training is bac^d upon the 'assumption that certain skills 

■ . . ■ . . ^ ■ ' ' 

are necessary for basic police job 'demands* Little attention has- been-^iveu^ 
however y to the behavioral changes that the agency » supervisor » or community 
recognize as a demonstration of successful training. It seems important that ■ 
this basic idea be closely examined before making costly increases in the v 
length or content of en try- level training. _ J^, 

The MMS panel of law enforcement training specialists supported the inter- 
gratlon of performance objectives into academy curricula. They strongly pre-- 
f erred the statement of beliavloral or performance objectives to a sample 
allowance of numbers of training content categories. They suggested that 
performance objectives are best introduced through an individualized or 
modularized program of Instruction. 

f Testing techniques should ba improved if performance objectives are 
introduced into a . training pro'^^.am. While it has not ibeen possible to 
estlimate the proportion of academies that have adopted performance objectives, 
Tal>le Vli-13 presents some indication of the proportion that have not. 

It appears that the principal method of testing is. the graded paper and 

i - • . ' . • 

peiicil test with 93 percent of the academies responding that tills technique 
was used in all or most of their courses • The simulation (or performance) 
test was used much less often; only approximately 20 percent of the academies 
use4 this technique frequently. However, it is possible that academies may 
have Interpreted "simulation" as only applicable to operational skills such 
as weapons or defense techniques, rather than expanding- the definition to 
inclju^e such possible performance objectives as correctly filling out a report 



^porrectly or identifying and listing evidential items rather than merely list- 
ing the rules of evidence collection. The use of instructor or peer ratings 
•" would also decrease if performance objectives were utilized. Instructor and 
p^er ratings are subjective evaluation techniques, whereas the statement of 
performance objectives necessitates specificity and objectivity. 

Another indicaticjin that performance objectives may not.^be widely adopted 
is that only 49 percent of the academies responded that they have identified 
^ the specific skills and conqietencies that ah effective law enforcement officer 
needs in their" own jurisdictions." Similarly > only 49 percent responded that 
they had developed ways of measuring these skills and competencies during traiu 
Ing. If half of the responding academies have, not identified the necessary 
skills and competencies of police officers or formulated a way of measuring 
them during training, it is not likely that >rmance jec, are ^rter- 

gral to their training programs. 

TABLE VII-13 

PROPORTION OF ACADEMIES UTILIZING 
TESTING PROCEDURES 

Testing Technique ,?f®^ Vaea in Used in NjBver 

All Courses Most Courses Some Courses Used 

Graded paper and pencil 37.6 , 56.4 - - 6.6- 

Simulation (performance) 

tests 2.9 17.9 71.5 7.7 

\ Instructor ratings 30.8 18.9 33.3 16.9 ^ 

' ^««^ratd^8?_^ — 6.0 4.5 23.1 66.3 

Source: NASDLET Survey of Law Enforcement Academies 1975. 
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Although performance objectives itre^^^i^ used to Evaluate the loexjLts 
and achievements of other operational projects ^ the approach Is not co^non to 
totry-level training* this would suggest that a valuafele contribution of 
future Federal training assisitance in this area would be the early development 
of model performance objectiveis for a set of the inost critical skills that a 
law enforcement recruit needs. Stich a model could be made adiaptable for local 
use at training academies. 



I . 3. , '^Stress" Training 

. Few^who are knowledgeahle about law enforcement would deny that a certain] 
amount jp^s tress is inherent in the job. The police officer is responsible 
fdry^rritical decisionmaking, sometimes under life-eridangerlng circumstances. 
He muist of ten. act as a counselor to people, in trouble and give support during 
times of crisis. In addition, the officer can be a tirget of hostility for 
culturally differing groups. ^ 

''K iT \ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ f 

>treiBS is defined as an "imbalance between an individual's pef^cep:.ions 

under conditions where 
12 




of\enrLroomental demands and his response capabilities 



^e to meet demands implies important (perceived) Consequences." 



Xf\stress is indeed inherent in the various roles 



played by the police 



officer then the issue becomes how to traiii the recruit to perform most ef- 

fectiveiy imder i3 tress ful conditions. Some research -has indicated that 

introducing elements of stress into the entry-level training program can help. 

The philosophy undetlying programs that introduce stress into their 

training is that conditions during the training should simulate actual job 

conditions.^ If the job is stressful, then the training must be stressful. 

The following statementV summarizes this school^of thought. 

Training in the sens^ of deliberate f actice in, performance of correct 
responses appears to be an uiuilxed blessing with respect to alleviation 



( 
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of Stress effects an6Jh^h€^liLg^y recommeiided as a remedy for'/oten- 
tlal stresses^it^-space missions, cijyll defense, community disasters and 
other_rea3rIife situations. \ ^ - j 



According to its proponents, a recruf.V enrolled in such a program/will 
, be revealed as he really is and so the ways^What he will cope with stress on 
the job can be evaluated. Individuals generally adapt to stre$8^ in tl^r^^ ways J 
agression, comj^romise, or wl.thdrawal.*'"* ; at | would be uc^si^w^ ^ police 
officer to act agressiviely bjp^n a wi^d^ manner; ff^ a' tic^^ reveals 
either of these traits, perhat>3 he should not continue; a'^^tt 
the capacity., to compromise would be more dedirable. To observe the trainee 
under>tlress, an academy might develop procedures to measure reaction time 
and proficiency under pressure. ^Tn addition to impro/ing an officer's capa- 
bilities undier stress,' a secondary gain is the group cohesiveness arid Cooper- 
ation that result when stress is applied to a group by an external source. ""'^ 
The Los Angeles County Sheriffs' Academy has develbped a program that is 
\ prototypical of stress- training. Stress is artificially introduced by means 

(1) , a militaristic atmosphere where strict formalities are observed 

(2) unpredictable demands made of the recruit with regard, tojtii^^ 

_ ^xpecied behavior; ! - 

■ ^ . • . i ■ • ■ 

•■ . ■ ■ ■ ' » ' 

(3) recruit-instructor relationsjiips characterized by [relative positions 
of superiority-inferiority} I 

(4) unpredictable applica^tion of pressure; 

(5) verbal harassment, designed confusion, criticism^. physical fatigi:e, . 
status uncertainty, punishment, 'inconsistent behavior. '''^ / 

The Los Angeles Sheriffo* Academy Program concluded tiiit stress training 
is a more effective test of emotional stability than a battery of psychometric 

- tests. • \. * • 

■ ■ ' ■* . • ~~ 
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Training that Id nb}t streasful hiaa^ however , been }:he more typical appr^oiach 
weii^.hy tegip^l stihoola, local prograins, Institutes, short courses « and tiniver- 



ffltlM and cckleges.^t' / Theise programs have Included little artifica^lly induced 

strtes. J . / ' ■ . . f • 

A study ppnducjte^ by Hcrwatd Earle hypothesized that stress- traitiing for < 

persons in ai|thoritar|Lan roles, sitch as .police » leads to a highei: ^level of job 

satisfaction and a hijgher level of performance acc^tabilfty^v Th$ evidence of/ 

the study, h<ivever,Mlegated this hypothes4,s and an alternative conclusion was 

^ . ■ ■ ■ *•'■■'*• ^ - 

drawn. Earls concluded that "noiE-stress trained subjects tiisplayed a higher 

lev^r of pezformance proficiency in the field, a highei level of job satisfac- 

• * • ■ [ • ■ ' ...^c' ;h ■ ■ ■ 

tion and 4 Mgher le^el of performance acc6ptabiUty'.by>^ers6ns served.^* 



19 



present In 



20 



Table v:m-14 shoi^s 'the percentiage distributlQn of certain elements commonly 



trees tr4ining. ^According to tKe MSDIfT survey, stress is intro- 



duced in a relatively small -proj^ortion of law c^nforcement academies. .Only 14 
percent said \that stress was always introduced while 35 percent responded that 
expectations. mr a r<tc'rult's behavior were never designed to exceed tfie trainee! g 



V 



capabilities^ . " |^ ' ' ' ^ 

The e\ldence re|sarding the value of , stress training is inconclusive. 
^ l^e dat>v9btained from the KASDLET survey tend to indicate theft* the more 



^^pj^able-^streesr,. situations ^ in t;he traditlmal acadenQT * d «m6de ar^e giving . /|^, 

wa]^ to the nonstress^ In which instruction is likely to pc^r In a hk^ relaxed || 

' • ■ ' ■ . ■ *,'■'• ... 

atmosphere. : "■ - j 



4. Field Training - ' r ' 

• ■ ' ■ . . - ■ ^ 

Law enforcement experts have long enphasize/i the importance of field 
training in bridging the gap^ between the ideas presented at the poli<j[e academy 

an<i the realities of the practitlotier'iB experience. ''Reality shock" has 
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table vii-14 

percent; of law enforcement academes 
usin<; stress training 













Always 


Sometltnes 


, Never 



Required performance Is designed 
to exceed! student capabilities 
in order to ineasuris ability to 

. ' function under stress * «^ 

Instfuctorrstiident relationship 
: ' is formal 

Demerit dys tern used ' ^ 

'Marching and drill are. require- 
ments . ' ^^.,^^^y^ 

Students are required to stand 
while, addressing the instructor 



13.6 


51.2 

J. ■ ■ ■ 


35.2 


12.1 


•■ 1 . ^^'^ ' 


34\6 


16.0 


12.7 


71;2 


20.6 


23.4 . 


56.1 


13.7 


• 20.3 


66.0 



Source: NASpLET Survey of Law Enforceni^nt Academies, 1975 • 

' -A ■ ' ■ . : • ■ ■ ; . ' .■ " • ^* 

of ten been cited as a problem of police training* Much^pf the academy's formal 1 v 

^" ; ■ ■"" ' ■' ■ ' ■ ' ■ ' . " ■ ■' . , . i ■ • 

training seems to be, Jost when the off icejr goes into the field — the new officer, 

■'• ../'^- ■' y. ■ ' . ' f.: . 'V-' ■■■ . " , , -'r -'i' . p'.' 

confrpnted with, reality , often adopts the informail practices of experienced to • 

'V * ' . ■ i ■ ' ^ "' " . • " , ■ ■ \ " ■ ■' * 21 * i ' 

police of fleers, /which may negate a great deal of 'his academy training, / 

■ ■• ^ ■■/■■ ■■ .■ V ■ ■■■ ' '■ . .w- 

In 1973 the Peterson Commission strongly lecommended that field ttralninj^ 

, / " . ^ . ■ . ^ , 

be integrated into police trainiiig programs: - 

ah effective field training program can provide the necessary support^ 



y* • • /. au ejtxfsci-ive xiexq craxnxng program can provxae cne necessary suppo: 
tp.help^ [the officer] develop self-confidence and* absorbVthe cultural. • , 
shock from citizen to officer and the reality shock from formal trailing 
• to field experience. * . * 



The Commisdion felt that following the basic recruit training program a mihimum 
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of four months should be spent in several field training experiences. This 

would nit only cushion "teaiity shock" but could help establish the direction 

and^ success of future job performance. ' • ; 

In spite of a consensus stressing the. importance of field training, many / 

.academies do not offer a formal structured field trai!hi program. The survey 
found that only slightly mor^ than one-third of all responding law enforcement 

' academies provide field training either within the academy or by coordinating 
their training with a field training program given elsewhere (Table VII-15). ^ 
Over half of the academies affiliated with law enforcement agencies provide 
field training for their recruits. Onlyv25 percent ot the^regionaFanti state-, 
academies, and only 1<7 percent of the academies affiliated with academic insti- 
tutions provide or coordinate field training programs. , 
Only '^he quantity of field training programs was measured by the NMS 

'Questionnaire. The literature however, reveals that a quality problem is 
sometimes ptesent, and what is described as ";field training" is often inade- 
quate and poorly managed. Wasserpian and; Couper have pointed out that: j 
- •' - \ ■ ■' p 

... Field ^training is rarely formal, often poorly conceptxialized and 
usually Ipitifully meager. So called field-training officers have no 
special teacher traininjg, nor do they demonstrate any particular skills. 
, Field trkining experie^eg are very short and trainees are given little 

if any opportunity to reflect on, discuss, and understand their experiences. 



24 



field visits discovered that structured field training- programs were 



infrequent!^ provided. In lieu of a str^uctured and planned training sequence, 
some experiential training did exist witli^out much structure or planning but 
•with fairly close supervision. In other l^^ances, experiential training was 



provided prior to academy traihing by[, having recruits ride in patrol cars 
with experienced officers. ^ 

The NMS panel of law enforcemeij^i trailing specialists agreed that field 



TABLE VII-15 

PERCENTAGE OF ACADEMiEs'oFFERING FIELD TRAlNINt;, 
. BY ACADEMY SIZE AND TYPE 



i 

Type of 
Academy 








Number 


of Recruits Trained 


, 1974 


All 
Academies 


1-24 


25-49 


50-99 


100-199 


200 or more 


All Respondents 




36.1 


38.3 


29.0 


42.0 


39.4 


29.0 


Agency Academies 


50.4 


53.6 


31.0 


60.0 


' 57.1. 


55 .5 


College Affiliates 


17.3 


6.7 


16.7 


14.3 


50.0 


20.0 


Regional/State 


0 


25.4 


50.0 


16.7 


36.4 


15.4 


23.5 



Source: NASDLET Survey of Law Enforcement-^Academles, 1975. — - 

training programs were often not as Effective and pur oseful as they could be. 
*The panelists noted that: field training is often indifferently structured and 
sometimes suffers f rom ai lack of strong management support. They also encoun- 
^tered problems^in recruiting good officers to teach the piogram, since experi- 
enced police officer^ do not find this a particularly desirable position and 
some consider 1^ dangerous. The panelists noted that it was difficult to 
build incentives into the field instructor position without the risk of attracting 
inappropriate officers. They recommended that field training be formalized, 
that its instructors! be given special training and increased status, and that 
the programs be g;i'Or^n strbng management support. 

The combined . risults of the_i!u^ey, field visits, and panel findings 



Indicate that field 
qualitatively, from 



Ining programs are a long way, both, quantitatively and 



being the well-supervised, well-integrated programs 



anvisioned by the Peterson Commission and other expert groups. 
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. 5. Class Size ' 
Most educators and trainers agree that the learning environment Is 
enhanced yhen class slLe Is limited to 20. While the Peterson Comnlsslon recom- 
mended 2(^';as preferable. It suggested that classes be restricted to a maximum 

! 25 i 

of 25 trainees. Thej NMS found, however, that only half of the responding 

j 

academies are meeting this standard (Table VII-16) . 

/. I 

.1 

j TABLE VII-.16 

PERCENTAGE ijiSTRIBUTION OF THE AVERAGE SIZE OF RECRUIT 
TRAINING CLASSES, BY TYPE OF ACADEMY, 1975 

1 s , ' 

I ^ 

^ , 

Fewer Than 26-50 More Than 

Type of Academy Total 25 Recruits Recruits 50 Recruits 



All Respondents ' 

(n'203) 100.0 50.7 43.3 5.9 

Agency Affiliates 

(n^l02) 100.0 .56.9 39,2 3.9 

Regional/State^ 
Academies 

(n»47) 100.0 30.6 55.1 U.3 

Academic Affiliates 

(n=52) 100^0 57.7 40.4 1.9 

, :: ^ \ '-J 

Source: NASDLET Survey of Law Enforcement Academies, 1975. 

■ ■ \ 

. \ 

Since the larger academies are likely to represent mote students, overall, 
probably only about 50 per -ut of all recruits are In cl^^es of optimal size. 
This may be one reason for the considerable reliance on thcf .lecture method In 
police academies and less enq>hasls on newier teaching technologles^hat rely 
xtpon more Individualized student participation. 

The category of ^^tate^ and regional academies is both least likely to 
m^et the ot>tlmal standard and most likely to have claisses of 50 or more. 



Agency-afflllatedacademles and college-affiliated academies do better in 
reaching the desired standard, but with more than 40 percent belcrw standard, 
the room for Improvement Is pronounced. 

The difference between regional/state academies and others can be explained, 
at least In part , by the fact that these academies have a larger volume of 
recruits. Last year the mean number of recruits trained In regional and state 
academies was 179 while for agency affiliates and college affiliates it was 
75 and 66, respectively. 

6. Instructor' Training 

One of the most Important factors in assuring the quality of any training 
program is the quality of its instructors. Selection of effective instr^uctors 
should be based upon academic qualifications, experience, instructional skills, 
proficiency in the subject matter, and potential credibility with the recruits. 
In addition, both the President's Commission and the Peterson Commission recom- 
mended' that the instructors, receive no less than 80 hours of additional training 
(40 hours for coaches in f ield\training) . The President's Commission suggested 
that an 80-hour course be taught by "professional educators" to "ensure that 
department instructors are qualified to teach in a training academy. "^'^ The 
Peterson Commission was somewhat more specific and recommended that the instruc- 
tors be certified by the state. The Commission felt that instructor develop- 
ment^ "should emphasize education philosophy and psychology. Instruction methods 
and their relationship to subject matter, fundamentals of training program 
development and feedback consciousness."^® 

The data collected from the NASDLET survey of law enforcement academies 
indicate that 83 percent of the law enforcement academies require that their 
Instructors be certified and 17 percent do not. Of those academies requiting 
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certification, 22 percent require certification by the; State Department of 
Education, 68 percent require certification by the State Training Commission, 
and 9 percent are certified by other agencies. 

In addition to the training required by the certifying agencies, some 
academies arrange periods of formal orientation of varying. lengths for their 
new full-time instructors (as indicated in Table VlI-17). 

In spite of the apparent progress in the number of, .certified instructors 
"available to law enfoircement academies, the NMS panel of law enforcement 
trainers felt that many instructor development programs are still inadequate. 
The dominance of the lecture mode in the classroom indicates that instructor 
training is not as innovative and constructive as it could be- The panelists 
also expressed some difficulty in finding instructors competent to teach in 
the area of human values and problems, and they cited credibility with the . 
recruits as a real concern. In light of these problems, some of which stem 
from the strong practitioner origin of many current instructors, 
panelists vigorously recoromended the establishment of strong instructor 
development programs as a priority for action. 

D. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The findings of the NASDLET survey are summarized below. 

• Agency affiliated academies are the largest single sources of 
entry-level training for law enforcement of ficers , providing such training to 
agencies which employ 57 percent of law enforcement employees. About 75 
percent of all agencies with 500 or more employees use their own academies, 
whereas smaller agencies rely mainly on state or regional academies, or— -td 
a much lesser extent — on academies of other agencies or those affiliated with 
educational institutions, « 
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TABLE VI 1-17 

LENGTH OF TRAINING 
PROVIDED BY ACADEMIES TO NEW FULL-TIME INSTRUCTORS 

• - \ 



Length 


Percent 




1-2 days 


10.5 


— " ^( 


3-4 days 


- 370 




- 5-9 days ' 


21.1 




10 or more days 


26.2 





Source: NASDLET Survey of Law Enforcement Academies, 1975. 



• States vary considerably in the number . and types of academies they " j 
utilized. Differences in degree of urbanization in availability of agency I 
affiliated agencies, in availability of community educational resources and in 
state or local training policies explain some of these variations. j \ 

• The NAC standard for law enforcement training is 400 hours. Agency- 
affiliated training averages 494 hours; regional and state academiejL_training 
hours; and acadBmicaliy-^T filiated training, 290 hours. In agency-affiliated and 
academically affiliated academies, the duration of training increases as the 
size of the group increases. Nearly the opposite pattern is true of state - 

and, regional apf* demies. * 

Subject coverage gives priority to patrol procedures, investigative 
methods, legal subjects, and criminal evidence, followed by weapons training 
emer^gency and medical procedures, and physical training. Less emphasis 
recommended by national commissions is given to the place of the officer in 
the community and to juvenile matters, which Include preponderance of the 
arrest activity. 
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• Academies play a considerable role in in-service training. Nearly. 
9 out of 10 of those surveyed offer at least one in-service course. The most 
frequently of fered are criminal law; criminal investigations, end firearms. 
Nine percent of the academies offer supefe7isipn_and_.managefflent-^^ 



-tysIy'Tl r^orcent of the law enforcement instructors had full-time 



teaching positions. Academically-affiliated acad*>mies rely almost exclusively 
on part-time instructors. Eighty percent of law enforcement academies require 
instructor training of 5 to 10 days or more. However, instructors do not 
appear to be receiving training in some of more critical areas of hiiman values 
and problems. This may be because of emphasis or it may be due to tiie -lack 
of instructors qualified to teach in these ar«as. 

• Despite the heavy emphasis given to field training in the iPeterson 
Commission, this trainitig is provided by only 35% of the aca^.emies. When it 
is provided, it involves either direct academy supervision or is coordinated 
with field training given elsew^here. — These programs apparently need better 
organization, including use of coaches instructor training (as advocated by 
NAC)t and management support. 

• Only half of the acadiemies meet the desirable standard of 25 trainees 
per class. State and regional academies are most likely to have classes of- 
50 or more because they have a' larger volume of recruits. 

Forty percent of the agencies receive funding from state and federal 
agencies, state fund planning agencies 15.1%, state standards and training 
commissions fund 18.9%, and LEAA funds 18.5%. Academic affiliates receive 
only 5.7% of available funds from state planning agencies. These sources 
of funding ranain critical to the operation of training academies. 

• Although instructional technology has moved rapidly toward more diverse 
means of functional presentation, the lecture method remains predominant in 
academies (93%). Despite commission advocacy of performance testi^, academies 
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also remain wedded to the paper andTett<i±l~te8tr-(93%) with 20% reporting the 



use of performance testing* - — — 

-: — — ■#"THeTiigh crime rate among juveniles and the small amount of course 
work In recruit training allocated to special law-enforcement problems asso- 
ciated with juveniles appear to be Incongruent. It lis, recommended that LEAA 
arrange for the development of prototype courses , or course components , on the 
subject for use by law enforcement academies^ This training package would 
Include not only pertinent subject matter reflecting situational conditions, 
but would also suggest instructinnal methodologies and provide supplementary 
training materials needed to produce high quality ins tmictiou. It is further 
recommended that this package be tried experimentally at various academies and 
in several strategically located areas, to afford the opportunity for maximum 
evaluation by academy and agency personnel. 

• In view of the small numiber of full-time instructors assigned to 
academy training and of the still inadequfite provisions for Unstructor training, 

it is recommended that LEAA, in association with appropriate: state agencies, 

■'i . * ' i 

establish regional instructor training centers for both law enforcement and 
correctional academies. Such centers could perform several fimctions. In 
addition to their primary mission of training instructors and coaches in field 
training -programs in the use of the iQOSt appropriate educational, methodologies , 
they could proyide technical assist^ce to academies in developing programs 
for performance testing, and on related training matters. \ 



• LEAA in coordination with stati planning agencies or connilsslons, and 
academic indtitutions, should place priori ty on upgrading the trAlnihg being 



provided to the smaller agencies. These agencies rely mainly either on state 
and regional academies, where student ratios are high or on academlcally- 
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-■'^rfmiited'acadeiiiles ,wiier4 Instructional staffs are almost wholly part-time 
and where the number of training hours offered is below standard. Such an 
examination would include/assessments of the agencies' ability to support longer 
training periods, method^" j for upgrading the quality of instruction, and the 
resources needed to Impvo^B programs. * j~ 

I ■ ■■.\ . ■ • 

• Finally, attention is directed toward the occupational analysis of 
the patrolman's duties cojitained in Volume VIII of this /report and the obser- 
vations on training for t^ils group, in Volume II. It i4 recommended that LEAA 
examine closely these findings and provide for the establishment of a curri- 
culum committee of law enforcement personnel and other ^elected groups to 
conq>are offerings at training academies with current and future occupational 
demands. The purpose of the committee would be .to determine, through objective 
means, what courses are available, especially for medium and small-sized agencies 
in either recruit or in-service training. The authors i realize that there has 
already been a long history 6f similar requests by others who have studied 
police academies. Given the system changes described elsewhere in this report, 
the need continues to remain urgent. ! i 
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The distribution of recruits by agency type reported here Is based on the 
assiuaptlon that the percentage of recruits that are trained by size of 
agency approrimates the dlst total personnel by size of agency. 

The percentage pf new hires in small agencies Is somewhat higher than 
In large agencies, but the percentage of new hires that are trained Is 
larger In large agencies than It le In small agencies. These two fac- 
tors probably bome close to cancelling each other out. 

National Advisory Commission on Standards and Goals, Police (1972), 
pp. 381-383. 

The list of law enforcement acadexnles that was compiled by NASDLET through 
a survey of their state directors of law enforcement training Is the 
source of the distributions reported In Table VI-2. In the case of states 
without a standards and training commisrilon, other knowledgeable per^ 
sonnel were polled. Although the survey asked state training directors 
to list as academies all institutions where training takes place, it is 
at lead t possible that some ^- agencies provided such a limited volume of 
training thsLt they were either unknown to c r omitted by responding state 
directors. 

■"^H ^c^d^^s, by affiliation is also a potential 

86^^C*pf error. Since it was not always possible to check an academy 'a 
affiJiatiQnj the title and address were used to make this determination-, 
in the cases where otfher information was not available. In some cases, ^ 
academies have coi^plex interrelationships ^th law enforcement agencies, 
colleges, and state and reglctoal commissions. In such cases, the most 
prominent affiliation is the one reported. 

' ' - . ■ * * ' ' . ' 

The 45 pelrcent figure was derived by ^comparlng_th^number of trained re- . 
emits i^eported Iby the Census Survey-of^Ei^oyee^Characteris tics (1975) 
wi^h thejaumber--of-Tec^ the NASDLET survey respondents reported 

having trained. ^ 

Legal Subjects (i.e., introduc'tlon to development,' philosophy and types 
of law; application of the U.S. constitution; court' procedures; demeanor; 
related ctvll law; civil rights; rules of evidence) 

• r . , * 

Criminal Evidence/Investigative Procedures (Crime classification': crime 
scene procedures, collection of evidence; fingerprinting; arrest and 
.search procedures; use of infonnaits; criminal H.O.; familiarization with 
known suspeqfs; serving warrants; forexislc mediclne/crimlnalis tics; in- 
terrogation and interviewing; organized crime. 

" ■ .■ .■ . ' ■ 

Patrol Prdcedures (Reporting, equipment and facility use; day- to«fday res- 
ponsibilities and duties; one-man car procedures) 
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Traffic (Direction and control; report forms; accident investigations; prl-. 
soner control; physical conditioning; swimming) 

Weapons (Discretionary use of firearms, proficiency; use of nonlethal 
weapons) 

Physical Training (Armed and unarmeiTde'fenser cr^ itrol; prisoner- con- 
trol; physical conditioning; swimming) 

Emergency Medical Treatment (First aid) 

Community and Human Values and Problems (Minority problems; casues of crime 
_and delinquency; recognizing and handling mentally ill persons; public 
relations; changing role ^of police; press relations) 

Orientation and Introduction to the Criminal Justice System (notetaking 
and notebooks; tour of the facility, issuance of eqtiipment; elements and 
functions of the CJS; history and philosophy of law enforcement; juris- 
diction of federal agencies) \ ^ 

Agency Policies and Procedures (evaluation, examination and counseling; 
_rules, regulations, orgaiiiration, and personnel procedures; police ethics; 
conduct; complaint 9ituations) 

^ Juvenile (causative factors; preventive measure; handling of jxivenile of- 
fenders; juvenile court; rights of juveniles; detention and treatment) 

Detention (jail procedures) 

6. Tha President's Commission on Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice. 

7. National Advisory Commission on Standards and Goals, Police (1972) . 

8. Stephen J. Carroll, Jr» , Frank T. Paine, and John J. Ivanowich, "The 
Relative Effectiveness of Training Methods — Expert Opinion and Re- 
search,'! Personnel Psychology 25 (1972): 495-509. 

9. James Ahem, Police in Trouble (Hawthorne, 1971) . 
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10. National Advisor^ Commissloa, Police (1973) : 390. 

11. Ibid., p. 390. • . 

12. Joseph E. McGrath, "A Conceptual Formulation for Research on Stress," 

Social and Psychological Factors in Stress (1970), p. 16-17. 

„l_3._._.jo^h~E,_McGratll^ ''Settfnga^ ^^^^^^^^^ 
view of Some Research on Social-Psychological Factors in Stress. 
Ibid., p. 78. i . . 
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Co^.', 1964)^'' Abnormal P sychology and Modern Life ^cott. Foreman 

^^^^ ^' Earle, Police Recruit T raini ng— Stress vs. Non-Stress (Charles 
C. Thomas, 1973) p. 69. ^ " 

16. Ibid ., p. 73. , 

17. Ibid ., pp. 70, 7li 

18. \ Ibid . . p. 70. j 

19. Institute for Training in Municipal Administration, Municipa l Police 
Administration (1961), p. 183 / ' — '■ 

20. Ibid, p. 122-141^. 1 v i / 

21. American Bar Association, Project on Standards for Criminal Justice^ The 
Urban Police Function (1973): 209, 7 

22. National Advisory Cjommissipn on Standards and Goals, Police (1973)- t 
396. .1 ' I ^ 

23. Ibid . . p. 396. | 

24. Robert Wasserman and David c/uper, "Training ahd Education," In: Poljice 
Personnel Administration, edited by 0. Glenn Stahl and Richard A. S^aufen- 
berger (Police Foundation, 1974), p. 129. „ 
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* ' 6lAPTER VIII. LAW SCHOOLS , 

■ '; .... : - i 

Competent counsel for both, prosecution and defense Is an essential ingre- 
dient of an efficient and equitable court system. A variety of factors affect 

• ■ . ' • ; ■ " 

this competence) including the personality and 'tenq;)erament of counsel^ the 
Structure of the court system» and salary pr fee levels; aiid the ade([uacy of* 
couzuBel's professional prepsratioi^.pf ten plays a determinative risle* 

Lav school established the foundation b£c^pxfo^ poiq>etence that 

furnishes the basis for further 'jCir@:^esslon4^%xp(erlencei3 and continuing edu- I 
cation 'as conq)onent8 of career developmen^T^ "^This chapter » then> examines legal 
education in terms of preparation fqlc ccjirtropm /activities and proposals^ '^f or 
changes \^in that preparation* Since bar jadmission requlr^nents caxti» and in e 
felw instances d0» act as de facto regulaitors of la^. school prj»ctices» they 



are ^Iso examined* 

' Section A of this chapter brief ly reviews the hkstory of legal educa- 
tion, in the United States' as a prerequisite to atbni^sion to the bar» 'Section 

3 describes the status of legal --education and law ^Idmission in g^eral» {tod ' 

■I- ' . r ■ 

of ciirlmlnal'-Justlce legal education and admissioh*/ Section C related criminal- 

" ■ J . 

Justice legal educatlou to the needs of .the criminal Justice system and. sug- 
gests a "model" criminal justice legal education /curriculum. Section D sug 
/gests a strategy for generating C6>u3tructive changes in the law school 



/ curriculum and teaching' modes*' 



."•/■\ 



v.'Y 



.i'cf'-. ,v3',<:>'', 
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A. THE HISTORY OF LEGAL EDUCATION FOR AI»1ISSI0N TO THE BAR 

In colonial times and for many years thereafter, admission: to the bar was 

based upon experience as an apprentice to a practicing lawyer. The shift from 

*. * 

apprenticeship to educational preparation for legal practice began with Thomas 

t ' '■ • 

Jefferson's establishment of law professorships; first at William and Mary 

' ■ ' ■ -.. . " ' 

College and then at the University of Virginia. The example of William and 

• Mary College was followed by a number of other institutions » including Harvard 
2 

University. These first university law professorships were, academic, and 

I - ■ 

the study of law in a university setting remained only a preliminary to an 
prentipes>ip» much as it reuialns in Great Britain todayN The academic study 
of law was not viewed as the specials preserve of future lawyers > but rather 
was thought to be an essential element of- a liberal arts education, particularly 
for the politician or legislator. 

. Beginn|.ng^'with the Litchfield School and later (1816)/ at Harvard, under 
the leadership of Chief Justice Isaac Porter, law schools were separated from 
. 'the regulai^^^cujpriculu^ and emphasized prof essional training for the practice 
of law. Educational reqt|irement for admission to the bar were soon e^ltminated, 
however, probably in-'l)ar^ial response to the ideas of Jacksonian equalitarian- 

/ ism, with its v^ew ^h^t/ the practice and making of law should not be limited 
to lawyers. > 

With .the appointment of Justice Joscp)^ Story to the faculty of Harvard 

/Law. School^ in 1826, the modem law dchool began to emerge. Justice Story was 
expressly given ^rmission^ to publish as well as to teach law, beginning the 

'^tradition of scholarly publication ^aimed at law refqrm as a major goal of the 
law school. Among Story's achievements was his emphasis on the .8t^dy of 
national law, not limiting legal study to state or regional pecularities. 
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The major criticism of the Story period was that it established tnc de\ facto 
separation of the law school from the university proper. Not oaly was there 
no demand that law students be college graduates, virtually no provision was 
made for them^^o a;ttend any other cQurses in the universiizy. This eliminated \ 
any study of government or statutory law by law students, who were to con- 
^centrate on crommon law and judicial decisions only and consequently altered\ 
the goais of legal education from the preparat: on of policy-makers to the ^ 
training of practicing lawyers. 

The period from 1846 to 1870 was important more for what occurred outside 
the law schools than within them. The codification movement of those years, 
which btsgan as . • ing the conucon lew into statutes and statutory codes, had 
a two^fcj/i laflueuce on law schools. First, the initial response to the grow- 
ing complexity of the law led to the abandoniAent ,of all elements of the curri- 




:?zing mastery o*f legal doctrine. 
;he for a similar "codification" 



culum that might divert students from empfrafS 
Second, codification of the ^law be 
of the law curriculum. 

When Christopher Langdell aseume^L^e ^ean^hip of Harvard Law Schorfl in 
1870, he reorganized the curriculum to impj^ove t^e efficiency of instruction 
in various legal doctrines. Until then, each tealjtbook writer had defined his 
own area of concern, which resulted in^ a confusing overlapping of teaching 
tools and incomplete coverage of the field. Another significant contribution 
by Langdell was the development of the casej method of teaching, which required 
outstanding legal scholars as the teachers.! Langdall also increased the hours 
of instruction and provided for testing the student'a knowledge not through 
recitations at lectures for which attendance was voluntary, but rather ^rough 
written examinations. In addition, the original attempt to* teach "^11" of l^w 
in three years was abandoned when in 1886 Hatvard became the first! law shcoo 
to adopt the "elective" systemX 
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In the years to fblloWt the Langdell vision what law schools d^ould 
be grew moref piDpular, with emphasis on the teaching of a science rathir than 
a vocational skill. To carry out this new function, A.Z. Reed, in 1921, 
proposed an in8titutiondli;;;ation of the spectrum of law schpol programs then 



in existence and to differentiate the tasks that: graduates of each/ school 

if. / 

6 



would perform. 



Those from "waak" law schools would perform specialized tasks-*** 



for example, probate or conveyance — while others would be' trained to perform 



a wider variety of tasks. 



Reed^s idea of a differentiated /bar was rejected by the American Bar 
Association. The ABA adopted instead a resolution declaring /that two years of 



college educatjion should be required for laW school admission; night law schools 

, . ! ' • ' ' 1 ' ' ' 

were to be accjepted; and the bar examiners were to be perml^tted to adadnister / 
written examiriationSf ending the ^iploma privilege. In effect, the status quo 
was thereby mslintained. 

The stage was now set for tlie gradual raising of legal education and bar 



admission requirements. Postponed for the moment were the development of 
paraprofessional training and the acceptance of legal sp(ecialization through 



specialized, m-depth legal education in particular fields — including crim- 



iiiar law. 



The 50*plii8 years since Reed* a book have seen no /similar "watershed" 
occurrence in ^he general direction \of legal educatio^. A 1964 Columbia Law 
Review cited two key developments » however: the Co!hiinbia experiment .with 

1 ■ . V ' 't'. 

integrating social science materials ip tLe school's, coureea. and casebooks, . 



and the "publicnpolicy" approach .advocated by Lasswell and McDougal for the 

1 7 \ / 

second and thirdHyear curriculimi. Implementation of this approach has been 



slow, although t 



lere has been acceptance of professional responsibility, in a 



, ■ T ■ ■■ \ ■ ■ 

broad sensed for both public policy and practitioners' ethics. 
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The Columbia social science movement and the public-policy approach were 
simild^ in their eii?)hasis on social science in the study of lawl Most case- 
books today, as a resujt. Include much nonlegal material/ For example, in 
criminal law, new courses on law and the social sciences and on poverty have 
been added to the curriculum, and many of them reflect the field study rather 
than the legal doctrine approach* 

The development of legal education ±n this century has also included a 
movement toward clinical legal education which arose from a desire to relate 
the professional responsibility of the bar to the actual skills that a prac- 
ticing lawyer needs. With Ford Foundation assistance, the National Council 
on Legal Clinics, sponsored by the National Liegal Aid and Defenders Associa- 
tion with the cooperation of the ABA and the AALS, began a pilot project at 
several law scliopls sponsoring clinical law courses,^ Among the objectives 
of this project were broadening the definitioii of "professional responsibility 
to include public policy concerns for law reform, providing legal services 
to the indigent, and increasing technical competence in^he practice of law. 
From this beginning, the present Council on Legal Education for Professional 
Responsibility evolved, and under the Impetus of its funding, at least 129 of 
The 163 accredited law schools offer clinical programs •''•^ 

B, PRESET STATUS OF THE LAW SCHOOL CURRICULUM., 

1. Bar Admission and the Law School Ciirricultan 

As of February 1, 1976, 163 undergraduate law schools were accredited by 

11 

the American Bar Association. Graduation from an ABA-accredited law school 

12 

is a requirement for admission to the bar in most states; only in California 
are there a substantial number of bar examination applicants from iinaccredited 
law Schools. In four states, admission may be gained through law office 
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study alone» and three others acct^V't such study In combinatidn with one or 
two years of law school.'''^ Texas permits taking the bar exam If 8b semester 
hours have beeh completed without a degree. The most restrictive state Is 
Utah, which apparently does not approve nonresidential law schools (^l.e., ' 
night schools) although such schools are accredited by the ABA. A few states 
require that law^ graduates also have experience In a clerkship for three or 
six months."''^ , \ , 

A few state bar requirements also specify culrrlculum content. For. example 

V 

1 ft ^ 

Ohio, Florida, and Indiana require the study of legal ethics. More commonly, 

- • ' ", \ ,• .•. i ■• , . • • .... 

state rules specify the length of the law curriculum or regulate certain fea- 
tures of the curriculum. New York, for example, requires the residential currl 
culisn to have a minimum of SO hours In "professional law subjects" completed 

In 96 weeks of study, of which no more than 15 percent can be 1^ a clinical 
19 

course. The Supreme Court of Indiana has Issued a prospective rule to take 

effect on January 1, 1977, that would give the court some control of the, cur- 

rlculisn of the University of Indiana's law schools. The Clare Committee of 

the U.S. Court of Appeals fov the Second Circuit has. recommended the pursuit 

of a mInlmiBn course currlculimi before admission to the district courts of that 
21 

circuit.''-^ . V 

The freedom of law schools to determine their own furrlcula Is Ix. large 
part "Illusory" however. Gee and Jackson, In their study of law school curri- 
cula, found that a national bar examination curriculum exists which forces 

law schools to give and students to pursue certain courses In order to prepare 

22 ' ' 

for the bar exam. This curriculum Is shown In Table VIII-1. 

Gee and Jackson conclude that .the margin, for change In law school cur- 
ricula is not large. Change can occur only In the mode . of teaching required 
courses, or with the addition or elimination of elective courses. This means 



that there Is more possibility of change in high-resource law schools than 
in those with fewer resources. ^ 

, TABLE VIII-1 

BAR EXAMINATION REQUIREMENTS IN 43 S;iCATES 



Topics * . 


Dumber of States 


Per cent ase 


Criminal Law* 
Evidence^ 


43 


100.0 


43 


100.0 


Torts* 


43 


100.0 


Real and Personal Property* 


42 . 


97.7 


Contracts* 


41 


95.3 


Business Organizations 


39 


90.7 


Uniform Commercial Code (UCC) 


39 


90.7 


State and Federal Procedure^ 


39 


90.7 


Constitutionial Law* 


38 


88.4 . 


Wills 


38 


88.4 


Trusts and Estates 


37 


86.0 


Equity 


3 


. 72.1 


Ethics 


29^ 


67.4 


Family Law 


29 


67.4 


Conf Hct of Laws 


24 


55.8 


State and Federal Tax* 


22 


51.1 



*Required by most law schools. 



Source: E.G. Gee and D.W. Jackson, Following the Leader? The Unexamined 
Consensus in Law School Curricula (1975) t 37. 



2. Law Students and Bar Admissions 

In the fall of 1975, 116,991 students were attending accredited: law 
schools, ' this figure being 5.7 percent higher than in the fall of 1974. If 
the students in newly \accredited law schools were not included, the gain in en- 
rollment would be 3.3 percent. Of those entering law school today, a sub- 
stantially higher proportion complete their studies than did a decade earlier 
(85 percent compared with 65 percent).^^ 

I . ■ ' - . ' ■ • •; . ■■ '■ " • ' 
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. New admissions to the bar have also risen. In calendar year 1974, 

33»358 persons passed a bar examination, conqpared with 12,023 a decade 
25 

earlier. * Of those, 882 were graduates from nonaccredlted law schools^ while 
four had only law office study. An additional 882 law graduates were granted 
the diploma privilege for bar admission, these figures are approximate,, since 
not all states report the legal education oi.new admlttees. ^ 
The legal profession, consequently. Is ..grokihg rapidly. As of 1974, 
|here were an estimated 385,000 lawyers In 
of over 30,000 liew lawyers each year will. 



the United States. The admission 



If contlntied^ Increase the size of 

the legal profession by 1985 to between 500,000 and 600,000. 

i ■ - ^ ■ .\ ... 

This growth suggests that esqiloyment In criminal justice agencies or as 

appointed defense counsel should bacome Increasingly more attractive to new 

lawyers. A related Inference* drawn from earlier analysis, is that the bar 

examination often determines what courses law students take and even what 

courses a law school offers. Jackson and Gee in their studies have convlnc* 

Ingly demonstrated this to be the case. The bar examination prbcess has been 

the subject of much criticism, for rigid format and for gaps In the coverage.^^ 

Were the great i^jorlty of bar admlttees not drawn from law school graduates, 

28 - 

the effect .of bar requirements might not be as great. 
3. Law School Goals and Procedures 

The first consideration in an analysis of the place of criminal Justice 
legal education Is the overall law curriculum Is the question: are the goals 
of law schools compatlb'le with criminal justice needs? ^ v 

A 1971 curriculum study by the Association <^ of American Law Schools Im- 
plicitly discusses goals, but only In the sense that they can be Inferred 
from Its recommendations for structuring alternative curricula. Packer 
and Ehrllch's report for the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education Is even 
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less helpful, being 



Professor Kelsb 



descriptive and critical rather than explicative. 



Similarly, law schocl specific curriculum studies., such as that by Myers 

aJL^, of the Uhl\erslty of South Carolina Law School, do not explain why 

and how tjieir reconniendations will have specific and desirable results. 

's study of part-time law schools for the AALS, however, 

contains Informatioiji obtained from deans and law school catalogs describing 

law school goals, ijhese goals fall Intp three categories. First, there is 

the manpower goal— produce graduates equipped to fill various positions, 
*■ ' • • • - , • ' - ■ ^ " 

primarily as legal pi^actitioners. In addition, some of the elite law schools. 

are concerned with 'equipping their graduates to be "legal statesmen," such as 

mayors, legislators, Appellate judges, axxd members : of their staffs. Virtually 



no law school is concerned with the preparation of graduate' to hold nonpracti- 
tioner positions,' which\ for criminal justice, include planners, court admin- 
istrators, and police leSpal advisdrs. 

The second law schodl goal (related to t^he>flrst) is to equip graduates- 
with the skills and knowledge required of a lawyer. "Thinking like a lawyer" 
is a phrase used to describe the. process of distilling facts .into the appro- 

^'"priate leg^l principles and process. The ability to master the substantive 
principles of law is limited \by their breadth arid depth, which make it impos- 
sible for any individual to learn "all" doctrine. Hence, the emphasis is on 
introductory and survey courses, plus mastery of legal research and analytic 
skills, so the lawyer will be able to make legal predictions as the need 
arises. Particular stress is laid on the ability of students to distinguish 

^between different rules in different cii^ec / they strive to learn the 
general ruleV Professor Schulhofer has described this as learning 



. • . \ 



to recognize subtle \shading of fact and to make distinc- 
tions Vith surgical precision. From the welter of legal rules, 
they^J^eam^ to discern the Aurposes^ often conflicting, that 
the law serves. They see that judicial decisions, by lirdting^ 



; nl^bii 0^^^ id^jBic^ the 1^ 

called the^ 

the excep tfiph iii ^jni^: s^Ltuatioh and the rule gdVern- 

ing ano^er, €tti^ 

microscopic Interstlti'J^^^ ' . 

; lawyers can uaddrcitan^ this prdcesa and influence its sliape 
• .and- .direc€16nv32 ' " . ' . • • . /• -..r'^^' 

Special eiophasis may also: be placed on the study^of legal ethics^ a? they af- ; 

feet a4vocacy for a client and as a sotfial reoponsiblllty of the leg"^^ pro-/ 

fesslon. The law graduate is also expected to develop writing skills thxrougb;^^^^^^ 

$txch activities as law review, mpot court briefs, and third-y?ar papers. : 

Clinical law programs are expected to provide experience in advocacy skills; 

iticluding fact finding, negotiation,^ md co^^^^ 

The third law school goal is long-term reform of the laW. Law schools 

as Inistittitions, however, do not tisually see lavr reform as an institutiohal 

goal per se > Rather, the law school is seen as^ an intermediary in the law 

- ref oirtnV thr^ piiblJLxiatlons or^;S as consultants to government. This 

dlstinctibn^^^^ p^erhaps subtle, is not uir^mpbrtahti : for it Is only in ^^^^^^ ; i ? 

^;the l49t8t^ 15 years : that low s<ihbols have , established research centers or pladed7• 
o-■^■:■■■^v■^^v.",■' . \.-' . ' - 33 •■ ■ ' ■* . . y-VZ'^'^ri^ 
theiMelves within "law 

; 1^ goals are ail desirable, the means by which l^i/ schodls try^^^; I 

; ito is often criticized. The most signlf leant critlr / N 

dism is that legal education fails to convey the complexities of fact situa- 
tions. It is maintained that the einphasls of the law school on' analyzing 
appellate cases falls to equip the graduate with either an appreciation of 
the difficulties of analyzing facts or within the skills for isuch inaly^ 
It is al^o argued th^ siiccessful practitioner ishOuld often be U^kllled^^^^ 

aspa trial advocatei^' with a i^bmplete knowledgiei of pretrial procedures and 

an understanding of their relationship to tie tactical and strategic dibi- 

3^ . ■ ■ • . • 

slons at or for trial. In addifilon, the lawyering process Is' of ten an 

« ' . • , " , ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ . i' ' ' 
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Interpersonal one, aiiid the traditional law currlculton may not Include the 
. kind of tralnlniC that develops such Interpersonal skills as Interview- 
ing clients or witnesses, negotiation, or counseling. 

Another major criticism is that law curriculum overemphasizes litiga- 
tion or the common law perspective. As a result, legislation as a mode of 

reform is more often an afterthought than an automatic response to societal 

' 36 ' ■' 
problems. In addition, critics point out tjiat law graduates have not prac- 
ticed the skills of legislative drafting, nor have they learned more than the 
/rudiments of statute analysis. 

Law school reform is proceeding, however, ^lany of the criticisms that 
were valid 20 years ago no longer arej and others are being addressed. The 
tftudy of public law, for example, is no longer considered as unimportant as 
it was 20 years ago. More significantly, the advent of clinical law courses 
in the past decade has provided students with an opportunity to develop prac- 
titioner skills in an atmosphere supportive of the development of professional 
rerponsibility. However, clinical courses do not provide ^ counterweight 50 
the overriding concern for litigation, which so oft:en results from emphasis oii 
the Socratlc method in the traditional curriculum. Indeed, clinical educa- 
tion may even reinforce thle tendency. As is discussed below,., a 'system 
perspective' of criminal justice la headed by the nonlltlgating lawyer or 
legal statesman. Cllnlcai education is not, however^ the final word oh law 
school reform. 

Current Quantitative Status of Criminal Jur^cice in the Law 
School Curriculum 

The NMS analysis of 1975 catalogs frota 162 of the 163 ABA-approved under- 
graduate law schools shows that 99 percent offered criminal Uw, compared ^ 
Mftth 100 percent in 1966? 88 percent required it in the first year, compared 
with 96 peircent In 1966.37 of the three schools that did not offer criminal 
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law courses, the University of South Carolina and Franklin Pierce lAcluded 

■ : ■■ ^. ■■■■ V./ • ■■ 

criminal law materials In their criminal law materials In their criminal ; 
process course, while Antloch was a "clinical" law school, not offerli^ the 
traditional curriculum. 

The analysis also sl^owed that 78 percent of the law schools offered crlm- 
Inal process*, compared with 69 percent In 1966; 30 percent required It In the 
first year, slightly more than did In 1966. However, the nbnsemihar criminal 
justice offer Injgs accounted for only 5*8 percent of the total nonsemlnar offer- 
ings. The median number of courses and seminars on criminal law topics was i 
5.45;r . The range of cr;(^minal justice offerings was 1 to 18 courses and . s^ninarsc, 
or 2 to 12 percent of the total. The average increase in the-empha&is on crim- 
inal justice offerings between 1966 and 1975 was over 50 percent, although It 
appea ;ed that .much of the Increase (25 to 50 peiHient). was due to . the ^iddition 
of criminal justice seminars rather than, substantive course of^e^iagsv A ^ 
significant nuinber of schools virtually oubled their criminal justice offer- , 

ings. For the 30 schools with fewer than 55 courses,- criminal justice courses 

■ * ' " ■ ' ). ' ' ' t ' ' ■ . 

and seminars accounted for 5.5 percent of /their offerings. j^.^ 

„ Table VIII-2 shows the frequf^ncy with Vhich different t3rpes cf specialized 
^criminal justice courses were offerfed by law schools. The only comparable - 

1966 data for specialized courses counted only 'juvenile- ju^tL'ce coursej^^^^^ich 

' '- '\ -J ' ■ 'l'.- 

increased from 8 percent in 1966 to 55 percent. It may bjei^<a^Bumfed that the 

- ■ - ■ ■ ' . ''-'^^ 

,39 percent frequency of corrections courses is almost totally composed ot 

■ ■ - ■ ^ . 

courses addtd to the curriculum since 1966 o The growth in presentation Qt 

both of these courses indicates' a growing Interest in studying the process of 



Icrlinlnal Justice adotiilstratloh rather than limiting study to the elements 

\' ■ . . ■ ■• ■■■■■ / . ' 

of d crime, with some coverage of .constitutional restrictions on criminal 

\. - ... : . ■ ■ ^ ■:■ "■ . ■ . ■ ■ ■ . . 

procedures* ' 



• . \ 



■•A 



TABLE VlII-2 * ~ 

INCIDENCE OF DIFFERENT TifPES OF SPECIiULIZED 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE COURSES AtOKG IJ^W SCHOOLS 



Tjn^e of CoUrse 



j . 



Advanced criminal low 
Advanced criminal process 
Corrections 

Juvenile Justice ^ 
Police relat^id 

Administration of criminal justice 



Percentage of Law Schools 
. jQfferi^g the .Course-:-;- 

• ■■■ ' ■ 38 
39 

\ - 55^ . .: : 

■ 34.. 



Source: NMS Executive Surveys, 1975. ■' .,/' ' .. 7fy\ 

The. ratio dlt crimiwal juatic**. seminars to total seminar off eringt^ wte^^^^^^.V 
11*1 percent. This suggests that law schbii*! faculty n^riber 
mere interesCfed in criminal law and justi.!;e tfc^ the curricula allowed; \ 

Criminal Juatice clinical cofuraes accounted for 65 percent of th*^ cliniceil ^ 
offerings in the 124 schools with clinical programs (counting con* lied civil- 
'criminal as criiJvtnal) .39 xhis may indivite that clinical faculty metflbers are 
significantly wore criminal-just tee orients \d than are traditional faculty* 
The greater willingness of criainai jiistice >igencii^ss^ to accept clidaical tftu-- 
dents, compared ^rtth students of general or commercial law, is the reason for 
ihis difference. The fact that 79 schools off ered^a clinical program with a 
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the breadth of Interests among the 



prisoner a88i8tmi!e_jcu3iq}anent-s 
clinical faculty, 

The number of courses offered by a law school appears to be a better 
predictor of the relative importance of criminal justice in the curriculum 



than the "resource J"Stio" used by Jackson and Gee in their study of electives 

7 ' \ ■ 'AO ' ■ 

in the law cutJdj^tSa^.' However, the resjlts are similar. 

It is Possible to compare the 6.8 percent incidence of criminal justice 

^ ' K ^ ' * 1 ' 

courses (including seminars) in the ovei^all curricula of law schools with the 

8.7 percent incidence of "tax law courses, or thfr 24.6 percent incidence pf 

41 



business law courses. A coiiq}aris6n pf business versus criminal law off e r - ^ 
ipgs in all law schools showed that small schools had a ratio of 5.8 business 
coilirses to each criminal justice course, but the ratio for large schools was 
only 3.4.^^^ A similar small-iarge sbhool, relatioas^^^ in the case of 

\ tax law/ criminal justice courses (the r^tio for small schools is 2.0, com- 

'■\\ ' -■ ",1 ' ' ' 

\ pared with 1.3 for large schools) . 'Tlius, Ithe larger the number of cours^ of- 

.\-.:-. i ■■ . ^ ■ . ' . y ■\-- '[ ■ ' 

\ferings, the stronger the interest in criminal law relative to either business 

Vi V. ' ■■ [I' ■" 1 ' . ■■■ ■ , . . / ■ ; 

i-)5)r^^tax lawi This does not necessarily prove, however, that J.^rge schools 

ejpphasize criminal law more than small lawjschools do. Rather, it reflects 

the* greater diversity >f the total tutricuium itr large law schools. For ex- 

r^le, <^Xarge schools are more likely to offer environmental law coursea or 

and society courses, neither which was counted in the analysis of crim- 

inak or business law subject mctte^. * 

^ - ■• ■ \, 1; ,1 • . ^ ■ . ;. . ■■ ■.■ ; ■ ■ " ' 

5. institutional Barriers to Change j 

Law schools have traditionally concerned themselves with the academic 1 
prei>aration of undergraduate law students. Complete preparation of students ' 
forjthe prac^.ice of law was not siught since! it was felt that skills could ' 
be mbre efficiently gained through actual: laW office- work* The .requiremeats 
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of many states f or law clierk exj^erience prior to bar admiseton reinforced i^he 
lav school ^8 hesitation to. provide skill training. Howe ^er, state bar re- 
quirements ^6r law clerk experience have /Virtually dlsappea?:ed in the past 
20 years. Only three states stll]^^taln such a requirement. Clinical 
law programs have now become a common' feature of law school curricula, a& 
partial response to tjie problem of equipping law students with practical 
skills. 

One legacy remains, however, in the historical gap between law schools 

» . - . . ■ 

and the practicing bar. The emphasis in many schools remains focuse;d on under- 

^ * •> ^ ' 

gradiMite law p?reparatit>n. The literature indicates that full-time faculty are 
often seiectedl for academic abilities, with little regard for either prac- 
tical experience or preparation in nonlegal skills such as those required for 
social science research. The Institutional concerns of many law schools are 
st4.ll primarily internal, without regaifd for the concerns of the practicing bar 
or the larger community. For exanipls* law reform refers to dloctrinal law , 
changes ..her/ than to lesh^iping either the method cf delivery of legal ser- 
vices or the adjudicative system itself. * >^ 

Change is occurring, howeyer. Many law schools toap.yi of fer continuing 

" - .- I I |- 

legal educv'^tlon programs for the practicing bar. R&segrch! centers and coop- 



erative degree programs ^e becomihi^ more frequent •^'tllihidal programs provide 

■ ' : ■ ■■ -. ' \ ■■ ■ ■■■ ■ • - ^ .-. / 

a mechanism i.or delivery of legal "aervricas to the communityi 

, ■ ■ ■' I ■ . • ^ " 

But the rate of change is slow. The law school faculties a^^ still di- 

vided into those^ori tenure and those regarded as augmented^plinicar staff . - 

The Council on Lefl;al Education for Professional Responsibility felt that in 

making grants it had to impose a requirement that clinical faculty be eligible 

for tenure. Tenu.-ire eligibility is ofcen reserved for supervising faculty 

^' ■ " ■ ■ " ■ ■ I / ■ ' ■• - '"4^ ■ . 

members and not available to clinical! staff attorneys* /' 

■ - ' ' ' 

..: ' ■ ^ ; . ' ' ' '° ! ' ' ' • ■ ■ 

■ • ' .. ■ - ■ . „ . ■ 7.. ■ r 



'• The ATjsence of equal acceptance, for the cllplcal program staff has an im- 

fir . . • 

pact, both on the quality of the prograiw* and on the quality of the staff at- 

tractej^ to them. An. incidental effect of this tension between clinical pro- 
gram md/ ^traditional faculty is that it diminishes the- possibilities for itu- ' 
provirig undergraduate law curricula through the incorporation of program 
expertise and feedback. 

' Two methoda of change^e - suggested in the liter;»cure. First, law schools 
could consciously find explicitly make institutional .commitments ^to programs 
othet^an t^achl,niit imdergraduate law. Professor DavJ.d Caver? has suggested . ' 

'the developmrnt of "law centers,'/ which would combine, for exgmple, the . 

' ■ I * . ■ . ■ ' . 

exizernal prbgr^ of the law schoql with the undergraduate law program|S. 
i?econd, as .Taw cenreis emerge, new types of law school faculty could be 
appointed to respond to the external heeds for law school services and pro- / 
grams witjiin the pracvlning bar and the community, thus- merjilhs the legal and^\ 
nohlegal^ academic an^g j'e.il-life skill,s (including social' sclan<^e research 
skills)-. ■ • ■ ! \ -'j;. - 



:C!LS DEFENSE AND PROSECUTION PERSPECTIVE ON THE QUALITY OF ICRIMINAL 
JV? CE LEGAL EDUCATION j 

To this point, this chapter has examined the law school curriculum, pre- 
sented some general observations about the curriculum as a whole, and reviewed 
the place of such courses as criminal law and criminal procedure in that' cur-, 
riculum. This section consid^ers some of the qualitative deficiences of the 
law school curriculimi for preparing criminal justice practitioners. 

Law school preparation has until recently been conceived of as intended 
to prepare legal generalists, not specialists. However, therr- has been a long- 
standing a^d heavy emphasis In many of the leading law schools on preparing 
corporate lawyers. More than 25 percent of all second- and third-year courses 
remain business-oriented; for example, the NHS showed that 8.7 percent of the 
curricula; Involved tax courses. While the field of criminal justice has 
Steadily grown in importance in the public sector, it has continued to be 
relatively unimportant in most law schools, as the foregoing catalog analysis 
indicated.' ^ 

Current learning theory suggests tha^ total curriculum, content raus^ be 
related to the specifics of course content and sequenclrig. This discussion 
begins with a quantitative and qualitative review of the typical criminal 
justice law curriculum. 

1, The Quality of the Criminal Justice Curriculum 

Quality of law school education is in part ai function of quantity. The 

typical program of criminal justice co urses in this undergraduate law curricu- 

- , ■ . ■ " ■ ■ ^ " .'■*'.' \ ■ ' ■ 

lum consists o^ one required criminal , law c^ that includes ^ome materials ., 

.on . criminal procedure, or a crimina;! la t course followed by an ei*ictive law ■ 

or procedure course* ^ . \ 
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Most/ law schools C88 percent) require crljninal\law; only 30 percent re- 
quire criminal procedure. In 55 percent of the lav Schools, courses in ad*- 
vanced criminal procedure courses » which usually encompass constitutional law 
topics such as t^he exclusionary rule. Some of the courses, however, are of a 
topical nature, such as organised crime. About ia third of the law schools 
offer a course on administration of justice. In most schools, that is a 
second- or third-year elective, while two s6hoo^s include it as a basic law 
course. Special courses are offered on juvenile justice in 35 percent of the 
s^obls, on corrections in 39 percent, and on police practices in 4 percent. 
/Overlap among these course offerings is high. About 28 percent of all law 
schools offer no more than one elective, and 54 percent offer ^hree or fewer 

electives. Eighteen schools have no criminal law elective at aix. 

■" . ■ . \ '■ 

a-. Criminal Law Texts . The traditional .criminal law course heavilyj 
empaasizes the element^s of a crime— the requirements for criminal liability or ! 
responsibility. Most casebooks on criminal law attempt to treat criminal pro- 

■ ' • . i ; 

cedure issues, but they are rarely Integrated Into the substantive' law materi- J 
als. The caseb|Ooks of Kadi sh and Faulson^^ or Vorenberg^^ for example, dis- 
^cuss criminal procedure after criminal law. Moreover, their procedural treat-- 

ments are almost doctrinal in approach, emphasizing constitutional issues with ; 

..*■''- ' [ ' 

little demonstration of the inter relatedness of the processes of the criminal 

■ ^ ' ■ . .. . 

•justice system. Kadish and Paulson are notable, al& ^ for stripping the court's 

discussion of the underlying facts from the case presentation, although it is 

upon these facts that the court's expansion of the theoretical princkples of 

law is' based. • ■ ■ ' . i 

Jurisprudential questions also are a^ characteristic feature of Criminal 

law textbooks. The issue of punishment is approached in a variety oi^ ways, 

ranging from an essay on the law ot homicide by Michaels and Wes.chleft^^ to the ' 
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use by Gol ^3teln c:t al > of a Connecticut case Involving a homosexual doctor 
whose practice included juvenile - les. Of the criminal law texts reviewed 
for the present study, only the Goldstein books appear successful in inte- 
grating the process of making and administering law with the substantive ele^ 
ments of the law itself. However, the Goldstein text is used in very few 
schools. Also notable is Weinreb^s Hionceptual appr:oach to criminal law, 
which combines an historical review of the.growj;h of the law with discussion 
of the elements of a crime and the actors. • Extensive use of noncase materials 
and edit;orial summaries is also orominent, uarticularly in the section on 

punishment.. While such approaches may be intellectuaily satisfying for the 

f 

student, many , first-year criminal law teachers appear to find it difficult to^' 
utilise th^s^ nonc^Sc rri«t^ri«ls xn the Socratic teaching method theyu'^-*. 

However, integration may not be desirable unless clear to the «t;udent. 
The sheer bulk of the Goldstein book presents a* monumental obstacle to student 
integratsion' of its materials. Johnson's casebook,"^^ on the other hand, begifis 
with criminal procedure and then discusses substantive criminal. law. Just as 
important. as the temporal sequencing of procedure vs. law is the attempt to 
find a central core. Johnson emphasizes the iiiq)ortance of the preliminary 
hearing as the critical adjudication point—at least for purposes of concept;:'-' 
alizing procedure. Johnson*s book has been available for only one year, hence 
Dix and Sharlot»s Case and Materials on Criminal Law is the book most commonly 
cited by criminal law professors as the best in combining prodedure with 
substantive law. The primiary. difference is that Johnson's book presents 
procedure as preliminary to substantive law while Dix and Shar lot emphasize 
their 'Coexistence, Also notably the legislative (e.g., Model Penal dode) ' 
approach of Dix and Sharlot. . 

. Criminal Procedure Texts .- In contrast to the criminal law case-. 



books, those on criminal procedure often contain a significant amount of non- 

le^al materials. They emphasize constitutional law Issues and the settings 

in which such issues arise. For example^ Kamisar et al. devote 45 pages to 

excerpts from leading books and articles on the police and their relation to 

the courts before discussing such questions as probable cause for arrest or 
49 

search and seizure* Throughout the book m attempt is madti to offer a pr s- 
pective on the way the issues in question fit into a larger picture. The 
large-*^ ficture is quite limited, however. Unlike Johnson's book, this is a 
"flow" pi?pture of criminal procedure, with little attempt to a^ *-he student 
in unifylaig or systematizing the available information. It describes a static 
rather than a dynamic, criminal justice system. For exaiq>le, there may be a ' 

t*^ ■ '^oyp*^el for" those vi'^^ble to iiffoT'^ couzisd^ bvit "he ic ths ccuncwl 
and how effective is th^. delivery of legal services? Why does the triaP court 
Countenance the existence of ineffective^ counsel or even nc counsel at all? 
°For such topics, little Information is imparted about the realitie*. of the 
criminal justice system. Some of these omissions of coverage and perspective 
may be remedied throiigh class discussion. However, the overwhelming bulk of 
the materials in the casebook, combined with the inherent limitations of the 
Socratic me^rhod of teaching usually used, is likely to preclude thorough clais*^ 
discuss 5a zis in all but a few Instances. 

■ " ^ 

The conceptual approach of Kamisar £t ail. to criminal ^procedure might 
be described as "legalistic," with its early emphasis on due process rights. 
In contrast, Goldstein and Orland conceptualize their criminal procedure .<:ace- 
book as havicig a centerpiece " of trial^^or . plea.^^ TJhey. View arrest as merely 
a pretrial screen j a view that implicitly recognizes the substa^ft±a1rtli«c 
tlpn exercised by the police. In rf act, the second theme of this, casebook // 
^migh-t. we,ll' be described as the. discretionary powers of all criminal just ixJe . 



personnel, • Police interrogation is not seen merely as a question of legal 
voluntarinesis, as in Kamisar, but primarily as a mode of gathering evidence 
that may be abused. 

The criminal procedure texts have their lljiilta;tions, even on their own 
terms, as being academically oriented, not intended to have practical utility. 
In contrast, most civil procedure casebooks combine academic with practical 
informi:itlon; for example, the use of interrogatories in pretrial discovery. 
The sbsonce of "how to do it" materials is a definite limitation of criminal 
procedure casebooks. 

c. Admiiiistration of Criminal Justice Coxjorses . Two> la';? schools 

£ ~ ■> 

offer as an introductory^ course a broad survey a f tha field of administra- 
tion of criminal justice. In the main, however, such courses approacu cri- 
minal procedure in the manner of Goldstein and Orland, emphasizing the reali- 
ties of criminal justJ-e administration, including discretionary decision- 
making. Administration of criminal justice is also the title for a second- 
or third-ye^ir'elective, 

• Elective Courses . The criminal justice courses offered in the 
second and third years are primarily of ralnf orcement value, broadening and 
strengthening the student's knowled;^^ c^f the operations and laws of the cri- 
minal j[usti6e systen. The neeJ ioi advanced courses resul. » from fhe omissions 

"''\ 

in the first-year curriculum, ior exan^lt^ the treatmetit of l-,orrections in 
most procecjure casebook-^ is usually a limited one and may not even be dis- 
cussed in the classroom. Juvenile justice is rarely, if ever, treated in 
fltstrye^i^ criminal courses^ Quasi-criminal justice^ such as mental 'comit- 
ment proceedings may be included in the first year, but ususaily with refer- 
ence only to the. insanity defense. All £ these require more systematic 
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cphsideration. than Is possible in the f Irst-^year criminal law course . 

Second- and third-year criminal justice course offerings are almost always 

chosen on an ad hoc basis and hence reflect a law school's historical currl- 

■ •» ■ ■ 

culum, present faculty interests, or, perhaps, the availability of caseboc'^cs 

or texts. Reasoned choice is the exception rather than th^ rule. Of parti- 

cular concern is the near absence, of courses dealing with the problems of the 

-police. Only 4 percent of t?ie law schools offer such a course. 

e. Clinical Law Courses . Clinical experience is usually offered 
to iaw students in their third year, although many schools permit students to 
take clinical courses in the second year. Nearly two-thirds of the clinical 
programs offered include a criminal justice coTi5)onent and provide for work ^n 
a prosecutor's or defender's office, juvenile probation, police agency^, or 
prisoner-rights program (including civil litigation). Qnly 5 of the 124 
schools with clinical programs do not offer any experience with criminal 
just ice. 

Clinical programs may be in-house clinics^ where defense work is done 
by the students under the supervision of facility members and, often, clinical 
staff attorneyfs as well. Some programs are "farmed out," however, to prose- 
cutors' or Defenders' offices where an office attorney may be glvexi adjunct 
faculty status to supervise clinical students v irmed^out programs also 
exist under dual supervision by faculty and office attorneys. 

Many schools require class pi eparatipn for plinical experience, usuall^r* 
a prerequisite credit course. During the clinical program, the fa^culty at^ 
tomey meets on a periodic basia with the students in a group to discuss prob- ^ 
lems they perceive relating to either le^al'-litigation issues oc ethical- 
systematic Issues. VHiile it is easier to have clasa meetings with the in- 
house clliiic, the need is, greater with the fanned- jut cllnicj hance, the 
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advantage of laixed or dual reaponaliiiltty for supervision of extemal^clinics,'^ 

The value of the clinical program is twofold. It increases the exper- 
tise of the student in lawyering skills. Including client interviewing, fact 
analysis, counspllng, negotiation, and frtal advocacy. The clinical experi- 
ence also exposes the student to the realities of legal practice, such as 
coping with a criminal court r/stem overburdened with cases, with the judi- 
ciary, and with a clientele with mixed socioeconomic or racial backgrotinds,- 
It is the supervising factilty attorney's responsibility to help the student ; 
learn to sustain these pressures in an effectivej. professional, and ethical 
manner* Clinical e:fcpexience may also expose law dtudents to the systematic 
l^roblems of criminal Justice that underlie the problems they encounter, 

2. A Qualitative "Model" for the Criminal Justice Curriculum \ 

" ■ •■ ■ ■■ - ■ ■ , ■ ■ . \ 

The specifics of legal education do not necessarily make up the whole — 
at least for the criminal Justice components of legal education. Substantive 
knowledge and technical skills are only part of the practicing lawyer *s abi- 
lities. Just as important is the ability to use those skills and knowledge 
appropriately when needed. Indeed, from one perspective — that of an adVer- 
sarial model of ':rriminal J us tice-*-evidence suggests tha^ many defense lawyers 
do not utilize their legal skills to the fullest. Research has shown 

that in virtually all courts, there is a near absence of the adver- 
sarial process as evidenced by^such criteria as the number of pretrial motions 
'filed for supporting evidence ^ for example. More importantly, it seems that 
few attorneys recognize constitutional issues that have not been belabored in 
their law scHool courses. Once lawyers enter practice they of ten simply accept 
what is customary in the local courts. ^ 

r ■ ■ 

With these "adversarial" deficiencies 'in mind, the following mac};.! 



curriculum has been prepared. The model recognizes that the goals of law • 
schools Include preparing both practitioners and legal statesmen. It assumes 
a teaching faculty able to implement the curriculum courses; that is, with 
both the substantive knowledge and skills and an adversarial perspective on 
criminal justice reform. The model assumes that the first-year curriculum 
inc3.udes a course on legal writing, analyses, and statutory interpretation and, 
hence, the pedagogic virtuea of criminal law courses are duplicated elsewhere 
in the curriculum. For example, a constitutional law course acquaints students 
with the balancing process of public policy decision-making. The model pur- 
« posely omits from consideration any discussion of "clinical", law schools (An-, 
ticch) or "cooperative" law schools (Northeastern). This exclusion implies no 
judgment on their desirability. The model applies to tiie most widely accented 
curricula. ^ 

a. First Year . The first-year course, where there is oHe course 
as the sole criminal justice requirement, should emfy^^-sislze criminal process 
rather than criminal law. An exposure to criminal process seems preferable, 
especially if one is concerned with policy issues. It is doubtfur that first- 
year students can fully comprehend eithe^r tl>e basic jurisprudential issues 

found in the best criminal law casebooks or their rslationsfkip to process prob- 

' ■ .54 ' * ' . i ' ■ ' • 

lems and issues. |' 

■ ■ " • • " ■ ■ '! 

Moreover, questions of criminal l^w exist in only a small percentage of 
all criminal cases* Jacob and Eisenstein, for example^ found that the cases 

of 40 to 70 percent of all adlviduals arrested on felony charges are dis- 

55 " • ; 

missed.; Annual police department' reports that include arrest-dispc-sition 

data substantiate this finding. ^ Jacob and Eisenstein also md that. In 

the main, th^se di^ssala occur at the preliminary hearing stage, where the 

question is on3 of fact: whether there Is probable that a crime occurred 



eJid the defendant pommltted the crime. Questions of crijninal law, sudh as 
the ^'^ ^.ments of crime, are relatively rare. 

i^espite eventual dismissals, these defendants did receive 'tunishment^' " — 
such as pretrial detention, bail, or attorney costs — that cannot be considered 
insignificant — either in the aggregate or to the individuals. Neither are the 
duties of their defense counsel negligible, since they include such procedural 
responsibilities as arranging ball, appealing bail refusal, dealing with the 
police and prosecutor, and interviewing witnesses. 

^_jrhus, it would appear that while learning criminal law is important/ a 

knowledge of criminal process is indispensable to the practitioner and policy- 
maker, and night be pla?bd first in the teaching sequence. 

This approach, focusing on the practical needs of the criminal lawyer — 
within historical, institutional, systemic, and consitutional contexts- 
seems possible, since a similar approach exists in civil procedure courses and 
57 <, 

textbooks. The content of such a course might include criminal procedure, 

analysis of the various actors in the court process (prosecutors, defenders, 
etc.), and the historical growth of the criminal law from "breach of the King's 
peace." Such a course would also include a compt..rative ,peijpective, such as 
the abolition of the grand jury in England or the burden^of proof in Conti- 
nental (Civil) Law countries. 

It seems that the pedagogic values of a criminal process course are no 
less than- those'> of criminal law. For example, the constitutional concerns 
relevant to provisions in the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure for prose- 
cution discovery of defendant's evidence have virtually nhe same' pedagogic 
content as a constitutional law cc urse £er se.^^ This example also seems to • 
be analogous to the legislative process in criminal law insofar ao the Supreme 
Court acts in a semilegislative role under legislatively delegated authority. 



The criminal process course should be followed by a course in criminal 
law, which might be an elective or required. The present emphasis on cTl3i>i- 
nal law as a social control procef^s can Cand should) be retained once the 
neces8ar3 grounding in the realities of criminal justice administration is 
accomplished in the process ccurse. This might be supplemented by more his- 
torical materials than are now used. Such materials might help the student 
better understand the policy decision-making process through contrast with 
policy decisions, in their initial context. 

The objective of these changes is to prepara the law ochool graduate of 
criminal process courses at least as well to litigate criminal cases as gradu- 
ates of civil-procedure courses are prepared to litigate civil cases. 

. b. S econd Year , The second-year course should reinforce the 
teachings of jthe first year by in-depth exposition and analysis. Breadth of 
coverage should be emphasized rather than the present "topical" course on 
specific issues. One suggestion is a course entitled "Problems in Criminal 
Justice." An alternative course might be one based on casebooks that use the 
survey method (and title) of "Administration of Criminal, Justice'." 

It may be, however, that a central theme is tequired, one that integrr^es 
tl^e material covered. The most satisfactory the^e seems to be the criminal 
justice "bottom line"~of sentencing.^^ All, the discretionary decisions that 
precede or impact .upon the sentencing decision are within the thematic content. 
These include police dismissal of^ charges arid the prosecutor's charging, screening, 
and use of deferred prosecution Citself tae equivalent of a sentencing deci- 
sion whei unilaterally decided , by the prosecu^ :r) . The; ayaiiability of alter- 
native dispostions seems similarly relevant ^or a policy -forum rather than 
one on operational decision-makto^^/^ Pretrial ^ t of,;xelev^^ are speedy 

trial, plea bargaining, bail reform, and others that have an iir^act upon 'the 
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likelihood of a guilty plea ox bindings, on which, the sentencing decision ia 
based. _ j 

She sentencing focus also provides the model's introduction to the cor- ' 
rectional process and would include criinin(.>loglcal studies on the etiology 
of crime, general and special deterrence, ^.access and failure of rehabilita- 

tion programs, or the collateral consequences of convict ion-- loss of voting 

. ' '\ • ■ • ■ ' ' ' ■ / ' 

rights or employment disabilities, \ 

Thus, the subject matter of a sentencing course might well bie the equi- 
valent of either of the two survey alternatives mentioned". The difference 
lies in the unifying perspective inherent in the sentencing concept. A second 
advantage of this perspective is the ease with which one can^cbi^ider the 
difficulties in imposing change— which normally involve the views of pollcy- 
:^kers and opera tioni^l .executiva3~or the impact of tfle'a bargaining on the 



f 



criminal justice system. A third advantage of a sentencing focus is that ^ 
it allows discussion of such basic issuts as the nature of justice and the 
relationship of procedure to justice.^^ ^ 

The importance of the sentencing decision lies in its Implementation of 
the underlying philosophy of the criminal law and i minis trative mechanism. 
The most critical choices ate theser^' Should criminai\law be based upon a * 
deterrence or a treatment philosophy? Is efficiency the p^ime virtue or 
is it indlviliualized Jtistice? It is here at the sentenjcing decision that 
the abstractions of criminal jurisprudence attain their greatest reality 
and relevance. Moreover, It is often through a sentencing focus that one - 
can gain appreciation of the relationship between utilitarian concerns and 

^ ' • ■ ^ ' . ' ■ ' ■ . • ^ 

problems of equal justic^. — \ 

Finally, the model curriculum should plfer advanced criminal -law/prcce8& 
• courses in the second s ernes teif of the-secoad year, with tha sentencir^g- course 
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a prereqiilsite. These coiirsea vould, thferefore, supplement, not subsjtttute 
.for, the sentencing course. Advanced courses on crlmlnttl- process Voata treat 
constitutional law issues primarily, bi-t vat exclusively. Anothei advanced 
criminal law course might, for example, systematically examine the over- 
extension of criminal law, or focus on one or more substantive areas of con- 
cern — for example, victimless crimes. 

c. Third Year.' In the third year, specialized couraes such as 
corrections, juvenile justice, conqjarative crimfnal lt.w, or procedure could 
he offered for those interested in a thorough examination of these areas. 

Other relevant qOurses are conatitutlqnal law, advanced constitutional ; 
law, family law, adn^inis trative law, law and pdyqhl^try, law and th^'soci^/ 

fidf^Tlr*oa - smA '\aT.r 'n'w%A •«.^o*^«-t-w . V 

' w j^y'^^^^jm I 

Clinical experiences should also be available, in a variety of set^lng^ 
They should provide real^llfe iitHitlons rather thaii iii^H^ 
reasons. First, only actual experience can ef^tively expose students to the 
reality of such outside pressures as conflicts 6f inter^est; case overload; or 
the behavior of the judiciary^ opposing counsel, and clients. Close faculty 
supervision and classroom integration of experiences with intelleqtual^4ialy- 
8ls will help ^vold the possibility of students learning to imitate ujidesir- 
able role models or behavior. Second, clinical programs can and should Include 
observation as well as-jexperiphce. PoUce or correct:^onal agencies provide, 
good settings for observation. While simulation may be useful for limited 
supplemental .purposes, such as practice in specific skills," it canno't sixbsti- 
^te for these other clinical programs. 



Finai;,y^ , trial advocacy coi^^rs^^ to students 'who expect 

to b^^. involved xn court litiga^ott] WhLlLle these courses are probably orl- : 
ente^ more toward civil than criminal lat/, the fact is that about ot/e-thira of 



the trial docket In the United States deals with criminal matters. Because - 
it Is impossible to separate criminal from civil ^matters in either the class- 
room or the courtroom, stipport for either one necessitates support for a trial 
'advocacy course in the 'iaw school* " 
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The F uture of the Model ^ Curriculum 
ic . ' 
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Not all students would need or would be Interested in taking all elements 

1 . V ■ ••• 

of the mcdel curriculum. The suggested courses would amount to between 15 and 

f 

18 credit hours in three years, including 6 credit hours in the first year, 

6 elective tiours, and 3 to 6 clinical hours, ^is does not seem excessive 

. . - / ^- ' \ ^ . 

for specilaization, and it is no toiore than some underjgfaduates take of tax 

■ ■ T. .: ■ \ : . 

law cour^e^ today. , " |. « ' i 

Nor f would the model curriculum seem to be an extensive burden on la^^ 
schools./ For the hig> aaource law schools,^^ the inclusion of five or six 
criminal justice-related courses' would not be a burden. I Even fori those low~ 
resource law schools that offer between 50 and 60 courses (and only 2C c£fer 



fewer^, the u>odc curriculum would consititute no nlore than 10 percent of 
^thelr efjfort, or about double the present criminal, justice prograD]|. 

Given the relatively low importance of « criminal justice employment fpr, 
graduates of lowrresource JLaw siihools,^^ ^it may be difficult for 'thea to jusr ' 
tify "putting a larger effort into criminal^ Justice o Mbfeovet, theMnertla 

• 1 ^ / ■ 

of the pkst often precludes any critical review pf the curriculum or cghsi- 



deration 
resourp 



of possible -curricular change; i While this j is j also true of high- ^ 



luxyiry of turrlc^lum cri- 



law schools, their resources do permit the 
ticisr » "Tie University ^of Pennsylvania and New||Ybrk University Law^ School 
have boti made xecent- in-hpiise qurrtr '''iiim revi^wV Given the ex^nt to. whic|/ 
the goal 3 of high-resource law soi. uS includ^ turning lout "lega^;etateBmen,y 

i 
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It seens reasonsble to expect their curricula to include a more substantial Y 
(where nocessarj) criminal Justice program. For mo3t high-resource law / 
schools, there need not be an increase in the criminal justice offerings, 
bttt^merelx a redirection. An increased effort does not seem too much to 
exnpct o^law schocls, given the problems of criminal law in tcday's society. 

j The need, then, ia for some external inputs to curricular change, and' ' 
the . nexT^ecticn pursues pjossible. avenues- of change. ' 



D. CONCLTTSrC.-j; ;iH) RECOMMENDATIONS 
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/ M * si^iple task to determine the precise impact of . law school 

edifcation upon the administration of. criminal justice. Long-term implicatioiJs 
are ^ften referred to, evens if the actual cau^e and eff'ect relationship re- 
mains hazy. For, it is tlie boast of many la^ schools /that they produce lead- 
(^:s of ^ocietV— judges, legislators, etc.— not mere pLctitioners, ,md "as the 
.twig is bent, so grows th(. tree." There is much to be said for this pers- 
pective, although a better metaphor Light be one that compares the effects of 
legal education to the effects of nutritional deficiences in the child's difet 
on the adult's physftcal and mental potential. 

Bi^t how do the adeqiiacies and inadequacies of liw school preparation af- 
fect t^e daily operations of criminal Justice in the courts? To find out, 
two stiudi^s must be undertnken: the firat to examine the quality /f law school 
education, the second to examine the personnel! operating the machinery of jus- 



tice/. 



There is relatively little emphasis on criminal law and procedi/re in tlvT 
larcj schools. Wha^ therce is. Is almost ent//ely theoretical, overlooking practic&l 



considerations, except in the dltnlcal law programs. Little attention is 
paid to the relationship between procedure and substantive law — how each af- 
fects and shapes the other • 

Despite the language of the American Bar Association's Defense Function 
report, '*(W)here once the subject of criminal law was the stepchild of the 
curr:*xulum in the law schools, today there is competition among faculty for 
the opportunity po teach it. • . the fact of the matter is that criminal 
law is still the stepchild of the law school. Criminal justipe courses are 
only 6.8 percent of the total curriculun* A significant proportion of the 
criminal justice cuvriculxna, however, is composed of clinical and preclinical 
courses, so that the substantive Importance of criminal law is not that high, 
but really about 5.8 percent. While faculty interest in criminal law may be 
high, thlG interest provides little of value to the law student. Nor can the 
quality of most criminal law courses be praised. Several criminal law case- 
books all but avoid discussing criminal procedure, while the leading casebook 
separates the two as though there were no functional or intellectual relation- 
ship between them. Since in many law schools criminal procedure is not re- 
quired, it can be assumed thdt many, if not most, law graduates today are 
incapable of practicing criminal law without extensive continuing legal edu- 
cation, and that they would be incapable of comprehending the issues vis a vis 
criminal justice reform were they to be in "legal statesman" positions. In- 
deed, the poor intellectual quality of most 'criminal procedure casebooks (as 
compared 'to civil procedure casebooks) is damning evidence of the low regard 
given by law schools to t:he practice/of criminal law. 

As a result of this poor preparation, the average law graduate is ill- 
equipped to practice crlmlnai law. While the rudiments of civil--iaw pretrial 
practice are part of the law curriculum, few law graduates have ever been 



exposed to the problems of the pretrial tasks incident to a crljuinal prose- 
cution. 

Upon graduation, the inexperienced and untutored law graduate who joins_ 
a prosecutor's staff or a public defender's office is, more often than not, 
assigned responsibility to represent that office at various pretrial duties 
and hearings. The talents of experienced attorneys are reserved for trial*. 
Quite often the only preparation for these pretrial responsibilities is the 
experience gained in law school; entry training and supervision of new attor- 
neys ar-:* not commonly available. 

Numerous empirical studies have shown that criminal prosecutions are pre- 
dominantly resolved by pretrial proceedings. To take the most" obvious ex- 
amples, illegally seized evidence, coerced confessions, or trained line-up 
procedures x^ouid, if not challenged, totally dominate the trial if there were 
one. Less obvious is the damage done by an inexperienced attorney's failures, 
such as misallocating precious prosecutorial resources through poor case 
screening, or the inexperienced defender's failure to interview critical wit- 
nesses or the arresting officer, or to properly cross-examine witnesses at a 
probable /cause hearing. ' 

In a criminal justice syst.em where 95 percent! of all cases are disposed 
of without trial, the importance of the pretrial proceedings should be beyond 
dispute. That this is not the case is' the ultiiaate example of the failure of 
legal education. This is the major long-term challenge to legal education: 
to provide its graduates with a comprehensive understanding of the workings 
of the administration of criminal justice. ' 

The more immediate need is for better prepared law graduates for practi- 
tioner positions. While "administrative and managerial reform of the court 
agencies is needed, as is more trainig, th ality is that they will bot>^ ^ 



glow to come.o Indeed, with the present proliferation of small prosecutor 
and defender offices (perhaps two-thirds of each have fewer than three attor- 
neys) the availability of training for all new entrants will remain low. To 
this consideration must also be added the fact that 41,000 private attorneys 
perform criminal defense work. For many of these lawyers, lax^ school prepara- 
tion is the basic building block for their professional competence. Only a 
few will overcome this handicap through continuing legal education. 

The conclusion must be that improvements in legal education's training 
programs* in criminal law and procedure are indispensible to improvement of 
the quality of criminal law practice. 

1, Law Schools, Continuing Legal Education, and Bar Admission » 
The perspective of this chapter has been a limited one, focused primarily 
on the iHidergraduate law degree program. Law schools engage in other acti- 
vities relevant to our basic concern for the adequacy of criminal justice per- 
sonnel, particularly through continuing legal education. Chapter IX of this 
volume discusses issues relating to continuing legal education (CLE), includ- 
^tTTg^mandatory CLE. 

It is impossible to separate the two kinds of legal education completely. 
For example, the report of the Clare Comnlttee, which studied the question of 
the competence of trial attorneys for the U.S. Second Circuit of Appeals, pre- 
sented recommendations for both legal preparation and continuing legal educa- 
tion. Irrespective of the merits of the specific Clare Committee recommen- 
dations, it is important to note here the additional question of how best 
to provide a law graduate with the r-actical knowledge he or she needs before 
admission tj the bar. T\ie Second Circuit Committee and the Indiana Su- 
preme Court have indicated their belief that this is the law schools' 
obligation. The law schools, on th' , protest that 



they cannot provide this training in any cost-effective way as efficiently 
as CLE programs can. 

There is, however, a third alternative — a skills course provided after 
law graduation ahd prior to admission. The State of New Jersey has had such 
a requirement for several years, while the University of Wisconsin requires 
the same of its graduates if they wish to exercise their diploma privilege 
(for admission to the bar without examination) in that state. It may be that 
some modification of these courees would be required to meet new responsibi- 
lities, but the idea is worthy of consideration. Of course, a vigorous evalu- 
'ation of actual effectiveness should be made prior to wide adoption of this 
proposal. 

2, Prospects for Change 

The legal world is presently in ferment. Among the more significant oc- 
currences is the coming de jure acceptance of legal specialization. Self- 
designation by lawyers as specialists is permitted in Florida and New Mexico, 
and certification based upon experience, attendance at continuing legal educa- 

tion, or testing exists in California and Texas. Law students and new ad- 

*> . * . ' , ■ 

mittees to the bar fear that courts will begin to permit only certified speci- 
alists to appear in criminal trials or even accept appointment as counsel for 
the indigent. It may well be that law schools will be forced to offer 
specialization in the second and third years for those areas of the "^.av having 
special certification (including criminal law). ^ j 

De jure acceptance of specialization seems to be an unstoppable movement^ 
and criminal law will ailmost certainly begone of the areas of spacializatioo/ 
The corollary requirement that criminal defense lawyers will have to be spejr 
cialists for court appointment as defenders also seems likely. To sure. 
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the great need for criminal defense lavjrers mitigates against such a require- 
ment, but the logic of the requirement vfill probably seem compelling to some 
courts. The manpower needs will then require ttiat there be a continuing flow 
of .,iw criminal defense lawyers \fith specialization credentials. While law 
school is not the only possible method of providing these lawyers^ it is likely 
to be quickest and cheapest. Moreover, it might be expected that law schools 
will attempt to retain their present aear-monopoiy on producing laywers and 
will voluntarily move to insert specializations into the curriculum. At that 
point, a national criminal justice curriculum will exist in fact, just as a 
national general law curriculum does today. 

Still other factors suggest the likelihood that pressure will be broi^ght 
to bear upon law schools with respect to their preparation ot defense and prose- 
cution practitioners in criminal law. Indeed, there have already been several 
notable attacks on the independence of the law school curriculum. The Indiana ' 
Supreme Court has ruled that applicants to the Indiana bar beginning ^n Janu- 
ary 1?77 must have taken certain courses in law school or in continuing legal 
education programs prior to bar admission. In New York, the Clare Committee 
appointed by Chief Judge Kaufman has recommended that admission to the bar of 
the Federal district courts be conditioned upon completion of spect?^ied courses. 
The Chief Justice of the United States a^d the Chief Judge of the U.S. Gpurt 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia have both f orcef ulTly made known their 
views that the quality of def^ense representation can and should be improved, 
and they have pointed to the need for changes in the law schools as necessary 
for improving the practitioner *s skills. 

In addition to these challenges, the courts can be expected to insist on 
higher standards^ of criminal defense on a case-by-case basis. This,' in turn, 
can be expected to influence law students in their selection of law courses, 
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particularly with regard to participation in clinical law programs. As the 
need for clinical law faculties Is accompanied By their numerical increase, ^ 
the quality of the substantive law program can be expected to be modified and 
increased. The existence of clinical law faculties has already had a positive 
impact on the criminal law program at several major law schools, including 
Boston University and New York University. 

Adding to the pressures upon the curricula from law students will be the 
increase in the needs^ of criminal justice agencies for lawyer^. The need for 
more prosecutors is apparent to virtually all. who have studied the criminal 
courts in the United States. The need for more criminal defense lawyers has 
been similarly documented by the Boston University Center for Criminal Justice 

6tudy of the implementation of the Supreme Court's decision iii Arger singer vs. 

' 70 

Hamlin . This compares with the 5.8 percent eii5)hasis on criminal law in law 
schools today. In the future, as the impact of Argersinger continues . to in- 
fluence career decisions of law graduates, the feedback from the profession 
can be expected to interact with th^ availability- and desire of clinical facul- 
ty to teach criminal law courses and increase the emphasis on criminal law in 
the law school-^^ curriculum. The probability that criminal justice enjployers 
j^ll jpref er hiring graduates with criminal law experience and that court de- 
'sions will reinforce that preference increases the likelihood of that change 

.in emphasis. 

h 

Opposed to. all of these pressures are several factors underlying the 
present relative unimportance of criminal law in the law cui^riculum. Thet 
analysis earlier in this chapter of the variance in criminal law emphasis sug- . 
gested that mucli of that variance could be explained by curricular inertia 
and the extent of the law school^s resources. There rseemed to be little re- 
lationship between variance in criminal law emphasis and variance in job 
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opportunities or even in^N|^h Historical phenomei^a as faculty hostility towards 
cri.ainal law. " 

If this an^ysis is correct, the infusion of Federal money to stimulate 
■» ■ • 

law school interest in criminal law would have a high p rob ability ^of success. 

the crimina^y'^stii e model law curriculum suggested by this chapter may be 

useful in suggesting possible goals. 

3. Recommendations 

The inodel curriculum would require relatively modest change in the present 
curricular^^ferings. The biggest problems in. its implementation are likely/ 
to be the .lack of faculty to teach the desired courses and the lack of sup- 
plementary materials or ''casebooks. 

Our question is, how can Federal funds, inc$8f*^ng those of LEAA and HEW 
(for clinical law programs, Title XI of .the Higher Education Act) , be utilized 
to bring about change? ' 

The quality of an institution is merely the sum of its parts. For a law 
school, this meanp the quality of its curriculum offerings, faculty, library 
holdings, student selection and placements , and such interrelationships as the 
f jaculty-st\ident ratio. Fiscal assistance for the improvement of an under- 
graduate law program has a limited ability todirectly influence the institu- 
tign, for the quality of the law school curriculum depends, in large part^ 
upon its facultyls qualifications and interests. For example, if the school's 
goals include law reform, this is often implemented by faculty involvement in ^ 
reform efforts or a curriculum emphasis on graduating "legal statesmen*" 

A plan for changing law schools to redirect some of their efforts into a 
greater. (or higher quality) criminal Justice^ emphasis^ must have as an initial 
priority ensuring that the faculty is capable of teaching in the mode desired 



— and willing to do so. Support of this view is seen in the CLEPR grant re- 
quirement that clinical staff be eligible for tenure, for clinical staff 
faculties are likely to be more litigation and service oriented than are 
traditional faculties. Hence, CLEPR felt it necessary for the ]^g-term 
viability of clinical programs to ensure that clinical faculties be accorded 
tenure status. It could not be taken for granted that traditional law facul- 
ties would unhesitatingly accept clinical faculties. But, therjBj are important 
limitations on the manner in which lav schools select faculty members and 
reward them with promotion and tenure. Note was taken earlier in this chap- 
ter, for example, of fears that law faculty 'members who engage in socials sci- 
ence research, riather than law library research, may go' unrewarded. It should 
be possible to mitigate this problem. The immediate goal, however, should be 
to upgrade the quality of today^s. faculties by \uch devices as summer programs 

for criminal justice faculty members, internships in criminal justice -agen- 
» ■ 

cies, and increased resources for faculty research on criminal justice pro- 
grams. (3uch- research should includ^^^w studeAs working with faculty, plus 
participants from other disciplines, such as criminology, economics, and psy- 
chology. ) 

An integrating vehicle for many such proposals is found in the sugges- 
tions of Cavers and others that "law centers" be established to institution- 
alize the nonundergraduate programs of the law school. To the extent that 
the law center concept has a' functional reality (i.e., is not merely a collec- 
tion of separate functions with otie common administration), it can adopt the 
CLEPR requirement of tenure eligibility fdr its staff and thus utilize ex- 
ternal funding to change the law faculty's makeup and, eventually, the. law 
curriculum. 

While the law curriculura Is the long-term concern, and thv?. faculty is 
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the intermediate concern, an -auxiliary focus^is on actions that can be sup- 
portive of curriculum changes and be of independent value. 

*' 

a. Faculty research should be encouraged to takfe a systemic, 
rather than a common law, e^se approach to criininal justice. To accomplish 
this, materials should be developed to support the teaching approach stig- 
gested in this chapter. One suggestion is to sponsor a contest, similar to 
the American Bar Association's essay contest on constitutional law or legal 

•history for the best casebook or supplement emphasizing the systemic, ap- . 

= 72 ' " • 
proadh to criminal justice education. 

b. Many oriminal justice; professional organizations are both in- 
tere8ted*in and able to assist law school faculties in gaining a**better under- 
standing of the realities of criminal justice operations. Such assistance is 

limit^id, however, by inadequate organizational budgets, but federal or other 

j_ . ■ t> . 

funds could be used' to this end. One example of such assistance is the Ameri- 
can Bar Association Section of Criminal Justice, which held a semixjar for 
criminal law professors on the ABA and National Advisory Commission standards. 
In addition to the practitioner expertise that the ABA and othej><Jfganization8 
can^rovide, there is also a wealth of published materials, such as the ABA 
com]t»arative analysis of five different^ national models for the rules of cri- 
minal procedure (ABA, National Advisory Comaission, Ainerdcan Law Institute 
Federal Rules, and Uniform Rules). 

c. Curricul^tr innovations such as clinical law programs should be 
supported, both for their value in furthering professional responsibility and 
for thair potential for influencing change in the nonclinical law^curriculum. 

d. Other areas in which Federal assistance might be fruitful are 

------ ' • ■ ' • - ■■ ' 
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a study of the ^ef feet of fear examinations, and alternatives, sujrport for the. - 
National Clien^-Coun^elinp; Competition, assistance to social scientists 
for the study of criminal law in a law school education program, and study of 
how professional resporisibility might be-tette^r taught in the context of cri- 
minal law courses. 

G. Law schools should also be encouraged to provide assistance to 
criminal justice educat:|.on and training programs. Of those schools visited, 
only one made any effort ta systematize relations between the law school (or 
i%s criminal justice research center) and the undergraduate or graduate cri- 
minal justice education program. It. should be noted, however, that at some 
schools the separation betweeii the law school and the criminal justice program 
is the choice of the latter. Efforts should be made, nonetheless, by the law 
school to offer its expertise in law or criminal justice research to the crl- 
minal justice education program and to o^tf^r educational programs with crimi- 
nal justice components, such as social work or public administration. To the 
extent that the various state and federal funding agencies (e.g., LEAA, NIMH) 

can utilize this leverage on criminal justice -educational programs, they might 

■ • 

consider the desirability of using law school faculty to teach or to work 
with their students. 

f. Finally, it should be recognized that many law students find 
^thexr criminal law courses to )3e intellectually stimulating, but they none- 
theless fail to consider criminal justice^i|^ a. career.' - In part, this failure 
is related to factors external to the law schools; the limited positions 
available in prosecutor and public defender offices, and the | low fees paid 
court-appointed attorneys in private practice. Many actions might be taken 
by law schools alone or in conjunction with criminal justice agencies and 



\ 

\ 
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professional associations (e.-g., NLADA, NDAAA to alleviate "the career choice 
problem. > * - • ^ 

For example, positions are available to legally trained' personnel in 
many criminal justice operating agencies, as lawyers (poLice legal advdsors, 
correctional ombudsmen) or as management trainees. Most law students ar''^ not 
aware of these opportunities. One solution is to increase law schools* cri- ^ 
minal justice placement activities by utilizing the experiences of law stu- 
dents in clinical programs with criminal justice agencies, Howaver, ijore 
needs to be done. The Association of American Law Schools could establish a 

A 

clearinghcuse wi^ national ^criminal justice oi^ganizations, such as lACP, ACA, 
NLADA, and LEAA, to stimulate better placement/ efforts. Similar local clear--^ 
inghouse effotts might be made by a law school with the assistance of state 
planning agencies, who might also profit by the addition of 1^ graduate^ to 
their staffs*- Also, law- students could collaborate with faculties to promote 
a wider perspective on criminal justice ©afe^r opportunities. . ^ ^^ ' 
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1. An earlier papjer thaf deals with the^ relationship of law schools to criminal 
\ justice concerns is Joseph* J. Connolly's, "taw School Programs to Meet, 

* Criminal Law Manpower Nieds," (1966), mimeo, prepared for the Airlie House 

Conference on manpower needs of criminal justice, held the President's 
^ Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice. Connolly's 
. 1, focus, however, is primarily upon clinical law programs and law internships 
in criminal justice agencies. 

2. The particulars of this history are dr^Wn from two principal source;^: A.J. 
Harno, Legal Education In the United ^States (195"*; and A.Z. Reed, Training 

. for the Public Profession of the Law (1921), App^dix to Association of , 
American Law Schools, Proceedings of Annual Miaeting 1971 , Part One, Section 
^ • II Training for the Public Professions^ of the' Law (1971) ^ edited^ by Kate 
Wallach. ^ ■ ■ ^ ■ 

3. See Society of Public Teachers of Law, Survey of Legal Education (1967). 

'4. It was not until the 1930 s, for example, that the Indiana Supreme Courts - 
ruled that only lawyers could practice law in the courts, not withstanding 
a state constitutional provision suggesting oLherwi'se. . 

• r ■ 

5e The future-looking persgpctive the case method requires judgment as 
to the inherent value of one rule of law over another, as well as a pre- 
dictive sense of what courts will immediately decide. Hence, the case 
. method requires a. high degree of pergonal uhder standing of the law, an ' 
understandiuj that is usually provided lecturers by outstanding textbook 
writers. But' it is 'the ^rare'^textbook. that can combine what is with what 
will or should be. 

6. P. Stolz, "Training for the Publl^c Profession of the Taw (1921):' A 
-^Contemporary Review," in Association of American Law Schools a Proceed- 
t ings . 

J, "Modem Trends In Legal Education, " . Columbia Law Review . 64 (1964): 710. 

8. ftjudge Jerome Franlq^was one of the earliers and ablest exponents of in- 

eludlnfe practical experience in the, law school curriculxim. See, e.g., 
Frank, ^"A Plea for Lawyer-Schools," Yale Law Journal 56 (1947): 1303 ff. 
See also h^s "What Courts Do in -Fact," IlJLinois Law Review 26 (1932): 
. 761 "ff. . * 

9. The report of the project is found in, proceedings of the Asheville Con- 
^ference o£ Law School Deans on Education for Professional Responsibility, 
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Sebt. 10-12, 196^5. * ^ 
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Council on Legal Education for Professional Responsibility, Inc., Survey 
md Mrectory of Cli nical Legal Education 1974-75 (1975), hereinafter 
citad as CLEPR Survey. ' 

11. Aiitiricau Bar Association, Section of Legal Education and Admission to the 
tor. Lav Schools a nd Bar Admission Requirements: A Review of Legal Edu- 
cation in the Pnlted St ates. Fall 1975 (1976), of t-ho ift^ aha^o".^^^^ 

, law schools, 129. are also accredited by , the Association of American Law 
I Schools. Some writers refer to the existence \of 162 approved schools; 
these writers are counting the two programs of^he Univv^-rsity of Arkansas 
in two locations as onp school. One other law ^^hool, the Judge AcVocate' 
Law School, is a graduate law program only. \ 

12. See The Bai: Examiner,- 44 (1975): 114 andvll5, for information on state bar 
admissions. The information, herein, infra, on the various states' re- 
quirements for bar admission is from Rules for Admission. to the Bar 
(1975), published by West. In a few Instances, the information may be 
out of date or incomplete, the 11 states that permit graduates of non-^ 
ABA-accredited law schools to apply for the b^r are Alabama, California, 
Florida, , Maryland, Georgia, Massachusetts, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma^ Tennessee, and Washington, Most of these states rr-quire that 
the law school be^^ppiroved by the state supreme courtt board of bar-^ex- 

M amlners, or state bar. In addition to the information.r found in Rules 
for Admis sion to the Bar > Bar Examiner statistics also show bar admis- 
sions from unaccredited law schools in three additional states: Hawaii - 
(1 admission), Illinois ^(4 admission^), and Pennsylvania (5 admissions). 

13. California requires a minimum of four years cr 270 hours of study for an 
unaccredited part-time law school, and 864 hours of study for a corres- 
pondence school. 

14. These are Mississippi (two years of law office study), Vermont (four 
years), Virginia (three years) , and Washington (fcur years). 

15. Thfese are Maine (two years of law school and one year in a law d!f f ice) , 
New York (no specific coxnbination specified), and Wyoming (one year of 
law school dnd two years in a law office). 

16. The ayailability of part-time legal education in law achools was part of 
the controversy surrounding A.Z. Reed's etudy of legal education in 1921. 
See Pi Stolz. See also, C. Kelso, The AALS Study of Part-Time Legal 
Education. Proceedings . 1972, AALS Armual Meeting . Part I, Section II 

(1972). : ^ > 

17. These are Delaware (5 months), Rhode Island (3 months or a training course 
given by state bar), and Vermont (5 months). 
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18. Recent changes in the ABA accreditation standards no\/ exj^licitly re- 
quire sx'idy of the ABA Code of Professional Responsibility. See Approval 
of Law Schools : American Bar Associat^ion Standards and Rules of Pro- 
cedure . Sec. 302 (a) (iii), (Amendment 6t August 13i; 1974) (1973). 

19. New York Court of Appeals, Rules . Sec. 520. 4 (c) (d). 

20. Indiana Supremie Court Committee on Rules of Practice and Procedure, Pro- 
ceedings on I^ule 13 of the Rules of Admission to the Bar of Indiana by 

21. Advisory CoxDmittiee on Proposed Rule for Admission to Practice (United 
States Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit), "Final Report*" 67 
Federal Rules Decisions 159 (1975), commonly known as the Clare Commit tee • 

22. E.G, Gee and D.W, Jackson, Following the Leader? Thfe Unexamined Con- 
sensus^In Law School Gurricuda (1975). . 

'» • 

23. White, "Legal Education; A Time t^ Change," American Bar Association 
journal (1976) : 355. See also. White, "Is That Burgeoning Law School 
Enrollment Ending?" American Bar Association Journal . 61 (1975): 202* 

24. Ibid . This is, based upon ;the legal education and bar admission statis- 
tics therein, taking intQ account the thr^e years usually required be- 
tween entry and graduation. While the calculation is not entirely 
satisfactory, the relative proportions should remain about the same. 

25. The Bar Examine r. 

26. White, p. 204. 



27. ^ Bar examinations, being written essays or multiple-question exaias can 
" . not test interpersonal legal skills, or ethical personality, features • 

The near eliminatipn of any. clerkship requirements has meant that there 
is no real bar requirement that a n^ly-admitted lawyer be able to act "■ 
like a lawyer, merely that he/she " think" i like a lawyer. 
. . . ., ■ . ■ ' ■ . " ■ I •. ■ . 

28. See Kelso, "In the Shadow of. the Bar examiner. Can Tru^ Lawyering be 
Taught?" Learning and the Law » 2 (1976): 39. Note that Kelso chara- 
cterizes clinical law courses as being non-bar related, since bar 
exams test for knowledge of the law', rather than far practioner skills 
in applying knowledge. The advent of the multi-state bar examination,, 
with its multiple choice questions, seexns to have increased this reli-r 
ance on testing for knowledge as compared £o testing for !' thinking like 

a lawyer,^' which essay tests permit. 

' ' ■ . . . ■/'■*'■ . • " 

29. P. Carrington. Training for the Public Profession of Law; 1971 . in 
Proceedings, 1971 AALS Mnual Meeting, Part I, Section II (1971). 

30. H. Packer and T. Ehrlich. New Directions in Legal Education (1371): 
21-24, 28-36. 

31. W. Myers, Jr., et al . \aw School Curricultio Study of the University of 
South Carolina Law School (Report to the Fori Foundation, January- 1970 
mimeo) • - ^---.^ 
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32. S. J. Schulhofer; Review of J. Goldstein, A. H. Dershowltz and R n 



34. 



teaching to advocate change (law reform) 

See, In general, McElhariey, "Towards the Etfectlve Teaching of Trial 
Advocacy," University of MMn e Law Review . :>Q (1975)? Si If? 



\1 - 

35. See Redmount, "The Transactional Emphasis In Legal Education," Journal 
■f ^^8°^ Education 26 (1974): 253 ff. See also. White, "The La wyer as 
' ^ Adventure In Understanding and Teaching the Art of Nego- 

5!;^"°"' ■^.°:;!5"^V°^ le^al Education, 19 (1967): 337 ff.; and Moore arid 
Tomllnsori, The Use of Simulated Negotiation to Teach Substantive Law." 
journal of Legal Education 21 (1969): 579 ^f. Empirical support for 
the Importance of Interpersonal skills Is found In Benthall-Nletzel, 

T pa-?^^ Investigation of the Relationship Between, Lawyering Skills 
and Legal Education." Kentucky Law Journal (1975): 6^. ^7^, loiJann 
^ See also, Redmounf, "A Conceptjial View of the Legal Education Pro- 

' /?"'?° °! ^^"^^ Ed.lr«^^ nn , n Q70^ . ■■ ff Savoy, "Towards 
A New Politics of Legal Education," Yale Law Journal . 79 (1970): 444 ff 
suggests that the real goal and result of the use of the So< ratlc meth-" 
n the Uw students into an acceptance of authority. 

(1976) p^^^Tff ""''^^ "^^^ ^'^ Sociology," m Law and Society 

. Case law reform Is heavily dependent upon the predilections pfi, a small 
group of Individual judges; legislative reform, while often longer In 
time. Is a more stable route; since legislative bodies are less likely 
to undergo such profound change In philosophy as. that which occurred, 
for example between the Warren and Burger courts. Moreover, the syste- 
mic Interrelationships of the criminal justice system and the need for 
subst^tlve (programmatic) .reform mitigate against dependency ou case 
litigation, with Its procedural due process target, for long-tarm reform. 

. Del Duca, "Continuing Evaluation of Law School. Currlcula~An Initial 

^Tfy\ journal of Legal Education. 20 (1968): 309 ff/ For this survey 
ZltT^ defined to Include courses on crlmlnoJ^y^^^ 

JuiJ^.J % ^^"^ amendment (obscenity lawf^ 

illtllll I ri'"^"^ ^^^-^^^^^ (Bread and Buttlr^ 

f '^^'^ miscellaneous ra ther than criminal 

justice law and procedure. Hence, differences In findings can be ex- 
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38. See also R.S. Levine, Juvenile Law Faculty and Curricula of Accredited 
American and Canadi^ Law Schools (1975) who uses a more expansive 
definition of juvenile law courses as, for example, public education 
law — and found that 103 scholls had juvenile law courses. 

39. CLEPR Survey. 

40. D.W. Jackson and E.G. Gee, Bread and Butter? Electlves In American Legal 
Education (1975). ~ ^ ~ 

41. business law courses Included Corporation law, business associations, 
trade regulation^ trademark, patents, securities law, an^ labor law. 
Excluded were courses dealing with property J.aw, real estate. Insurance 
law, environmental law, mass communications law, and other specialized 
business-related courses, which counsel of a corporation would not find 

. necessary or moderately desirable. Consider Ralph Nader's views [in 
"Public Interest Law is Not Dead,*' Student Lawyer , Vol. 4 (January 1976) 
pp. 10, .14 ff.]: "[I] think that right now law schools are the ideolo- 
gi6al tools of corporate Interests. Their curriculum is seriously til- 
ted toward corporate legal needs and against the broader needs of small 
business and ^consumers. Their faculty is compromised by undisclosed 
consulting activities and moonlighting for corporations and corporate 
law firms. And the ^structure of support for many law schools comes 
from corporations, or from law firms affiliated with corporations, which 
do not exactly encourage law students to ^fexpand their horizons." 

42. Large schools were deflnecj as the 30 schools with the largest number of , 
courses. Small schools were defined conversely. The number of courses 
was found to be the strongest predictor of the relative emphasis on crim- 
inal justice' in the curric»:lum. Interacting factors were the age of the 
institution (small and **ew) and the relative preistlge of the sponsoring 
university (small law schools attached to iiniversities of repute or ; 
with high resources may draw upon that larger resource). There may 

also be some historical or ideological bias against criminal law as in- 
tellectually inferior or morally bad. This bias may be suspected but 
can not be proven without a site visit.. ^ 

43* Field interviews at a number of law schools, including Boston ^University, 
Northeastern, Temple, Pennsylvania, New York University, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Northwestern University, University of Chicago, and meetings 
with law faculty from University of Detroit, Franklin Pierce Law School, 
Western New. England, 'Univtrsity of California at Los. Angeles, University « 
of Texas, and Georgetown University. 

44. S. Kaditfh. and M. Paulson, Criminal Law and Its Processes , 3rd ed. (197J) . 

45. J. Vorenberg, Criminal Law and Procedures (1975) . 

46. J. Michael°and H. Wechsler, Criminal Law and Its Administration (1940) 
incorporates much of the thinking found in Wechsler and Michael "A 
Rationale of the Law of Homicide," Columbia La^y Review > 37 (1937) t 
701, 1261 ff . ] * 
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47. P. Johnson, Criminal Lav (1975). 

48. G.E. Dix and M. M. Sharlot, Criminal Law (1973), 

49. Y. Kamlsar, W. R. Lafave, and J. L, Isrel, Modeim Criminal Procedure , 
4th ed. (1974). 

50. A. S. Goldstein and L. Orland, Criminal Procedure (1975) . 

51. See F. Remington, D. J. Newman, E. Kimball, M« Melli, and H. Goldstein, 
Criminal Justice Administration (1969); F. W. Miller, et arl .. Criminal 
Justica Administration and Related Processes (1971). 

52. CLEPR Survey.. 

53. For similar reasons, we do not discuss t^e various proposals for revising 
the bas5.c structure of legal educa|:ion. See Carrington; Sovem "The* 

4th Revolution in Legal Education," ^Learning ^d Law 1 (No. 2 1974) : 26 f f. 
Stolz, "The Two-Year Law Schools: .The Day ^the tliislc Stoppied," Journal 
of Legal Education-, 25 (1973), has described the demise of the two-year 
proposal, for the present. Manning, "Law Schools' and Lawyer Schools—. 
Two— Tier Legal Education, "> Journal of Legal Education, 26 (1974): .p. 379 
ff. suggests that the trends towards specialization and criticisms such 
as the Clare Committee's report should le£d to a modified two-year 
proposal. . 

54. Further evidence for this assumption lies in the inability of many attor- 
neys to see the relationship between over criminalization and the over- 
crowding of the courts and corrections system. That is, the abstractions . . 
of the jurisprudential issues^ in criminal law are not given any flesh 

and blood by refer »ncjp to real world consequences. 

55. "Sentences anfl Other ^^axictions in the C*:iminal Courts of Baltimore? Chi- 
cago, and Detroit," Fol^ tical Scier.< :& Quarterly , 90 (1975): 617ff. 

56. See, e.g. ,^ Annual I>'t^ort of Kiir Ci.r.j V:»lice Department (1973), and 
Amual Report of Los Angel^v . Fellies j ; .aut (1973). Ip Washington, 
D.C., the Instltt^e for L.»w :nd Socird il -search has found in analyzing 
data from the ^ROMIS, compai- ^^r system ' it 6:5 percent of all filing- ar- 
rests are discharged idLthout a conviction > . 

57. For an example of this approach, see Professor Amsterdam's "Arranging 
Bail foagthe Criminal Defendant," Practical Lawyer (January 1973): 15 ff. 
This isTR)t to say tha£ criminal law should not be taught in the first 
year; the optimal course would be a co&ibination of process and substan- 
tive law. This combination, optimal from the criminal justice pers- 
pective, stands in contrast to the realij^ies of many law school curri- 
cula, that is, a required offering In criminal law with an optional 
course in criminal process. This seems- a case of mistaken priorities. 

^ Sefe also, Webster ^ers, Jr> et al. . The^ study group recommended that 
criminal process be taught rather thetn criminal law for its value as 
an initial exposure to inter-disciplinary haddlihg of major problems. 
Discussion of the elements* of crime would be taught at various points 
with an understanding of the criminal process #t work atid be of more 
value to them than a narrow analytical approacn." . p. 18. 
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58. See conment "Amendments to the Federal Rules of Criminal Fro|cedure- 
Expansion of Discovery >" Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology , 66 
(1975); 23 ff. for an illustration of the various ^substantive issues 
present in a procedural' context. / 

59# To the extent that the concept of a "model" curriculum is disquieting, 
it should be noted that the course is the only component off the model 
not seen in law school curricula today. 1 
• ■ ■ . ■ I • 

60. Plea bargaining is our second choice for a unifying theme, jparticularly 
in view, of its reality as plea/sentencing bargaining, for ^efendents 
plead guilty mainly in response to promises of sentencing ^Leniency. Npne^ 
theless, plea bargaining seems lea? desirable as a unifyink topic than 
sentencing since the conneqtion to. correctional and crlmi^nological topics 
is less direct. However, if one were forced to^, pick onlyjone criminal 
Justice issu^ to discuss, plea bargaining would-be the choice since 
^here lis little understanding of the many systemic factorlg influencing 
it. Processor Johnson *s use of the preliminary gearing ^Iso hks merit. 
Its limitation is, however, that it doiss not relate dire<fjtly to the cor- 

;^ , ,.,j[;eatjlQn4l,s^ i 

■ ""'"^'^ ■ ■ ■ 

ll. Frankel, Criminal Sentences: Law Without Order (197;^); L. Orland, 
Prisons:- House oF Darknesa (1975). w 

See American Judges Association, Committee on Teaching of Trial Advo- 
cacy, "The American Law Schools Teaching Trial Advocac^ in LjErw Schools: 
^inal Report," ... f ^ . 

See C. Kelso,^ "Adding Up the Law Schools: A Tabulation and Rating of 
Their Resources," Learning and Law , 2 (No 2 1975): 38lff. , 

Over half of the law schools offering fewer than !)0 credits have been 
accredited within the past three years. ^ 

If . the fi*gur<2 of 385,000 lawyers is correct, these in criminal practice 
of other criminal Justice employment probably account for between 10 to 
15 percent of "alX lawyers. See Schwartz, "The Relafftve Iirpb^ 
Skills Used by Attorneys," Golden State Law Review -(1 ): 321. Twenty- 
eight percent of iattomeys surveyed^^included crimina|l law in their 
response. > I 

See R. Gorman, "Proposal for Reform of Legal Education," University of 
Penosylvania Law Review, 119 (1971): 845 ff. 

Indiana Supreme ^tourt Committee. 
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68, Puffer, "Speclalizatlon—A New Legal Direction: Good for Old Lawyers, 
Bad for New Ones?" Barrister 3 (January 1976) : 57 ff. 



69 ♦ See note, "Legal Specialization and Certification, "Virginia- Law Review, ~ 

61 (1975):' 434 ff. The basic question Is whether and how specialization 
will be regulated, not whether it will occur. 

70. The view of the courts in regard to deteTOlning the competency of counsel 
as a concommlttant of the Sixth Amendment . right to counsel seems to be 
shifting from the "mockery of Justice"^tandard td; one of "minimum stan- 
dards of professional reprjesentation." - Compare, mS. v^ Stahl, 393 

3d 10 (7 Cir. 1968) with Williams v. Twomey, 510 F. |d 634 (7 Cir* 
1975). A higher standard adopted in other federal circuits is that 
of "custojiiary skill md knowledge," Moore v. United States, 432 F, 3d 
730 (3rd Ciir. 1970), which, if adopted by the Stipreme CoUrt, might limit 
the rl^ht of noncertified lawyers to represent indigents. because they ^ 
do not meet the "customary skills and knowledge" standards. 

' • ■ "■ , . • ■ ■ ■ 

■ •* • . 

71* S. Krantz, etal. , The Right to Counsel in Criminal Cases; The Mandate 
of Argerslnger v. Hamlin (1975) . 

72. One long-term consequence of this lack of "practical" education experi- 
ence is that the law graduate never gains a theoretical or cognitive 
understanding of the imporcahce of pretrial proceedings. The results 
. may be seen in the failure by the iridividuar practitioner to perform pre- 
trial, functions (see e.g., Feeney) , 'le relative absence of continuing 
legal education courses on pretrial practice; the lack iof legal scholar- 
ship on such topics as the probable cause hearing 



American Bar Association, Section of Criminal Justice, Summary Procefed- 
ings of Law Teachclrs* Conference in National Criminal Justice Standards , 
March 13-15, 1975, processed. 
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CHAPTER IX. CONTINUING LEGAL EDUCATION FOR CRIMINAL LAW PRACTITIONERS 

• The competence of legal counsel In criminal cases is one of the most im- 
portant issues now facing the criminal justice system. As the Wickersham * 
Commission and succeeding national studies of the "crime problem" have recog- 
nized, the prosecutlou. and defense of accused violators, of criminal law is at 
the heart of the criminal justice process^. Wh:U-e law school; ptovides the b&sic 
knowledge and skills required of the criminal attorney, it is V^ssential that 
thede qualifications be maintained and expanded. 

The purpose of this chapter is to review and assess pethaps the most prom-^ 
ising method for prc^serving arid upgrading ^he competence of the criminal bar- 
continuing legal education (CLE). -Three -types of ^)articipants in continuing 
legal education ate examined h^re: prosecutors, staff defense, coimsels (public 
defenders), arid private defense attoirneys. Other types of attorneys, for ex:^ 
ample police legal advisors or judges, are included when their profp.flflinnfll 
responsibilities coincide with those of other criminal justice attorneys. 

^ — Whril^-cotttinuin^legai— educationr^ 7- 

forts at self -improvement, the major emphasis In 'the present examination will 
be on structural programs eistablished by the legal profession to prepare ita» -^^^^^^^^ 
^yaik^ advancement • Special continuing legal c&ducation program 

^i^jTr'fe law schools or by private for profit or non-profit 

^it^^yv They may also be provided by bar associations, although generally an 

>«. ■.!..*.. . .. .■' .. N. ■• ' ' - • • 

/iadab^^^ sponsor th^ progriam, which Is then carrieid out under 

r^a^^ for CLE programs is the bar association, which 



seeks to assist its members in meeting standards of performance. In certain 
Instances completion of a CLE program may be a ^requirement for advancement; in 
several states such requirements are mandatory. \ ^ ' 

A. BACKGROUND OF CONTINUING LEGAL EDUCATION IN CRIMINAL LAW . 

The first continuing legal education program was sponsored by the Assocla- ■ 
tlon of the Bar of New York City In 1915. It was followed In 1931 by the Cleye- 
land Bar Association Institutes* CLE programs continued to be sponsored only \ 
by local bar associationis until 1933, when Harold Sellgson, a New York attorney, 
began a series of "Practicing Law" courses at the New York University Law Re- 
view office. These courses led to che establishment by the Bar Association 
of the City of New York of the Practicing Law Institute in 1938. In this same 
period, the Stanford Law iSociety in California was calling for a program of con- 
tinuing education, a call which led to the recommendation by a conunittee of the 

, ■ ■ • . ^ 

California State Bar that CLE be adopted as a responsibility o^c the State Bar. 

The need for continuing legal education was recognized nationalLly when"^ ' 
the American Bar Association Section on Legal Education and Admission to the 
Bar joined with the Western Res etve University Law Schpol in presenting a CLE 
program on the newjpFederal rules of civil prbcedure at the ABA convention in 
dleveland in July 1938. By 1940, the ABA Section on Legal Education reported 
that >:T"8tate bar associations had established committees on continuing educa- 
tlon. Ic was also concluded that extensiver-CLE programs should not be carried - 
out on the voluntary basis of the past and recbmmiended the use of full-time • > 
/insJiguctors ^or its prograpi. During, the years li940-45, the Section's efforts'^CC 
riesulted in programs on civil procedure being provided through specialized in- 
stitutes. ' ^ , ... 

! At the close of World War War II bar associations were called on to deal 
with the impending release of large numbers of lawyers from military service. 

■'■.■>:.j,v..«,-' ■ . ■ ■ . - — ' — ■ . '~ — ■ .-.r/J- i.;:.,.;:;^-. 

jg-a'^ " - - — — — rr- — ; ~7T., .,• . :.\,u- , i ... . .,i -"vfiAta^ta 
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In response, ^he ABA Secti m on Lqgal £dacatlon joined with the Practicing Law 
Institute to develop a national refresher-training program for veterans. An 
liiip\>rtant outgrowth of this prpject was a series of publications suitable as 
texts for such courses* 

The ABA Sectlot\ on Legal Education reconmenaed establishment of Its own 
continuing legal education program itidependent from the Practicing Law Institute. 
It also recommended establishment of a national ABA-sponsored agency to foster 
and support state and^local bar activity to coprdinate local CLE programs and 
to act as a clearinghouse. The^^A discussed these recommendations with the 
^American Law Institute (ALI) and in 1947, the ABA recognized the ALI as the 

official body to organize, develop, and carry out a national program of contin- 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . , • , , 

uing legal education. Management of the joint program. w%s established through 

the ALI Committee on Continuing Education of C^he Bar» 

The deca dg_jL948:j8^ brought programs, of con--' 



tinuing legal education, in more than 45 dta|!;es. The introduction of the Uni- 
form Commercial Code in the mid-1950s, and the passage of a new Internal Rev- 
enue Code in 1954, created demand for CLE throughout the countryT As the number 

^ Of programs grew tlie ALI and the ABA began to promote ties between law schools 
and state bar associations in order to expand and improve the content of CLE. 

— The-first Natlonal^Confererice on the Continuing Education of the Bar was 

held at Arden House in New York City, December 16-19, 1958. It leached the 
following conclusions': 

1. CLE fhould be emphasized for newly admitted lawyers. 

2. Emphasis in CLE on professional competence should be supplemented 
by inclusion of program elements emphasizing professidnal ethlcei 
(including law reform). . ^ 

3* CLE programs should make greater us^\of professional staff. 
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4. Responsibility for CLE In each state should be. placed with the 
state bar. > 

V 

5* The need for specialty t^ralnlng should be enqphaslzed. 
6. Tlie ALI--ABA Committee should establish National standards- 
for CLE. ^ 

In the following 5 years, 17 state bar associations established positions 
for full- time, paid CLE administrators. A- second ^Arden House Conference In 

1963 recommended that %he. ALI-ABA Joint Committee on CLE prepare national pub- 

.... ■ ■ ■ ,„ < 

llcatlons for use by Jtate organlzfatlons, that locally adapted materials ^ 

should be provided through the -61^1 clearinghouse, and that law school partlcf-, 

patlon in CLE become obligatory. Again, the need for specialty training wad 

emphasized to give new lawyers information riot provided in law school. 

The mosto controversial recommendation of Arden House 11 was that CLE 

should^ be self-supporting financially* While CLE organizations in states such' 



as New York and Michigan have consistently earned profits, the largest CLE pro- 
" ' ■ . • .' • --^ -- 

gram (California's) has not-. 



The two Arden House conferences prqvided an impetus to the ALI-ABA ptib- * 
lication bra series of 10 monographs on^^e Problem of Criminal Law and Its 
Administration . The ALI-ABA Committee also published Amsterdam, et al. , Trial 



Lsti 



Manual for the Deferfbe of Criminal Cases , in 1967. While ArdenTIduffe^t~was 
-^^?5-^s_relegating the law schools to an insignificant role in CLE,' Arden House 



II incorporated the idea that law schools should havfe a primary^ responsibility . 
in national CLE programs. The: report of thej^econd conference noted, however, 
that lAany law achools were simply not inte^^sted in offering CLE programs to 



the bar. The 1967 Roimdtable.Dlscus^ion^^ role of this law school in con-' 
tinning legal education sponsored by thi AEk found 
. its participants'.^ This issue was fette subject of y 



^ tinning legal education sponsored by th/ ABA found serious disagreement among 

.. .. /J 

vet another conference on th^ 

'■ . ' ■ • ■ . ■ 
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role of law schools in CLE programs in 1973. 

During the 3 decades since World War II, the concerns esfpressed in CLE 
conferences £ind by ABA actions have focused principally on structural problems 
of formal continuing legal education programs and issues related to who should 
do what» what should be done, and the need for evaluation standards. Succeed- 
ing national conferences in 1967, 1968, and 1975 were more concerned with issues 
in the law. 

The 1967 na:tional conference was devoted to "Meet^^ng the Needs of the Newly 
Admitted Lawyer." Among the issues discusse4 were the options of apprent4>ce- 
ships, "bridge the gap" programs, and training or skill courses in the class- 
room. The option of changing the law school curriculum to prpyide practitioner 
Skills was omitted from consideration. The 1967 conference recommended tha^t a 
general practice course be included in CLE for those about *to be licensed to _ 
practice » The content of the course was to be limited to "practice techniques^ 
^nd :^rocedures and it was recommended that the course be initially available as 



an elective. , If the course provedmsefuL,-it_could later be required for/ 
admission to the ybaj.^ 

In 1968, the National Conference made the following slgi)lfica3lt contribu- 
tiohs: (1) adopted Standards of Fair Conduct and ~V<)li4ntary Cooperation as a '^3 
first st^p toward accreditation as a mean| of improviijg the quality of CLE;^ 
(2) recommended a study of the goals of CLE, including a special study of in- 
creased professional andr public responsibility; and C3< i^eaf firmed the 1967 
call for general practice courses. For the first tifne, recognition was given 
to the needs of the judiciary for continued education and to the usefulness of 
CLE for lawyers engaged in civil or criminal litigation. The problem of ade-r 
quate financial backing also resur^faced, and the need for study of funding was 
acknowledged . The training of paraprofesslonals was also jnentloned as a pos- 
sible responsibility of CLE groups. * 

• ■ . , ■ • . . • ■ ^ - ' ^ . . ^> 
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The 1975 National Conference was prompted by a\decision of the American 
Bar Association to engage in an institutional program of assistance to continu- 
.ing legal education J* In 19A7, the ABA had rejected any direct involvement in 
CLE, leaving that responsibility to the Joint Coumiittee of the ALI-ABA-7ii:jL prac- 
tice, the ALI. > In. the f ollowing ye^rs, its avoidance of CLE erode/, as maiiy ABA 
Sections began, of fering national institute programs of 2 to 3 days. ' In 1975, 

■ ■ ■ ■ ' • ' •■ * ' ■ 

at the requW^t'-Qf its Standing Committee on Continuing Legal Education, the 

ABA. founded a Di^ilsion oh Ptofessiona] Education. The Divis''ion*s responslbil- 

, ' . • Ct > / * 

ities were to' include both^XLE and judicial education, and its first ief fort was 

- • " c ■ . ■ . ■ ■ ■ _ .• , 

" ■ . . s 

to be a Cotisortium for Professional Education whereby the ABA would' develop , 

^ -. r ■ '■■ ' 

"high quality, modular > programming" and other services for the CLE effofts of 
state and loc^l bars'. The modules were to include "written materials, video ^ 
and auAio cassettes and live presentations." In part, the 1975 conference was 
designed to introduce the consortium concept to fhe^^^CLE universe r 

Tn addition, the conference reported a consensus on t}ie following issues: 
jnandatory continuing legal education should be studied, but not adopted else- 
Vhere until the .experience^ ^of Iowa and Minnesota revealed its value; specializa- 
tion plans in effect or contemplated suggested^ the need for mandat^y. CLE, bul^ 
with more emphasis placed on expisrience and periodic testing. The Iconfe^jpence 
also supported thej use of new technologies in CLE* national standards for CLE 
{to ^e issued by an independent national conimission ndt providin'g CLE services'' 
itself )^and financial support for CLE by the bar tdr support the us6 of ^tie~~new~^ 
educational technologies:^ Structural problems remain the m6j or focus of those 
Interested in continuing legal education, as reflected in the conferences on / 
the subject. . - - 



B. CURRENT STATUS OF CONTINUING LEGAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



The coiicerns relevant to an analysis of the status of continuing legal 
education include: the types of providers, the quality and quantity of their 
programs, the identities of the recipients (for example, newly admitted law- 
yers, prosecutors, or defenders), and the importance of the criminal law ef- 
fort relative to the total CLE program. These issues are discussed in the con 
text of the need for CLE and other services, including the need for CLE stand- 
dards. The impact of LEAA funding for CLE programs is also addressed, and, 
fiu/illy, some preliminary conclusions about CLE needs? are drawn. 

1. The CLE Context for Criminal Law Courses 

Criminal law CLE does not exist by itself. Rather, it is, in most in- 

•J 

stances, only one of many activities of CLE providers. For this reason, it is 
necessary to examine the overall health of CLE providers in general before 
proceeding to a detailed examination of the status of criminal law CLE. 

a. Continuing Legal Education Organisations and Courses . Contin- 
uing legal education organizations may be classified as national, regional, 

- / • • - 
stalte, or local. / 

National CLE programs include those c^'f the ALA-ABA Committee, the ABA 

<=• . 

and its sections, the Federal Bar Association, the National College pf Dis- ' 
trict' Attorneys, the National-^ College of Cx^iminal Defense Lawyers and Public 
Defenders, the National Center for Defense Management, the National Institute 
oi Trial Advocacy, the American Trial Lawyers' Association, the National Legal 
Aid and Defenders Association, the National District Attorneys* Associatior , 
the Practicing Law Institute, and various profit-making orlganizatibns such 
as Prentice-Hall arid the Lawyers Cooperative Publishing. In addition to 
these groups, a f>?w major private law schools offer continuing legal education 



programs that appeal to a national audience. Of these, Northwestern University 
Law School's Short Course for Prosecution and Defense is the most important 
from the criminal law perspective. 

According to the ALI-ABA Catalog, regional, state, and local continuing 
legal education p«tograms are typically of two types. The most common are 
operated by the bar itself or through a corporate affiliate of the bar assoc- 
iation. The second type is offered by a law school alone or with bar associa- 
tion sponsorship. Examples of the second type ate found dn 16 states: Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Ne^ Jersey, ^.OKitahoma, South Carolina, Wr ginia ; a^ 
consin. Several of these |>rogravs are operated by the latw school thr-ough an ' 
independent, non-prof it organization. Usually the county or local' bar associa- 
tion CLE -programs do not have full-time staffs; as a consequence, their CLE 
programs are often episodic, without regularity or continuity. Nonetheless, 
their efforts account for perhaps 25-G5 percent of all CLE activities, based 
upon information from California and Minnesota — the only jurisdictions where 
accurate data regarding criminal law CLE are available. 

Many of the national and local providers have joined together in^the As- 
sociation of Continuing Legal' Education Administrators (ACLEA) , which repre- 
sented 64 re. . >er organizations in 1975. Notable for their absence from the 
association were the National College of Criminal Defense Lawyers jand Public 
Defenders, the Institute for Judicial Administration, and the Northwestern 
University Short Courses. Since the last two offer CLE programs only in the 
. stunner, their staffs do not have full- time CLE professional responsibilities. 
Their absence from the association does, however, point to the difficulty of 
collecting definitive information on CLE activities, particularly in the crim- 
inal law ared/ - 
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The types CLE course offerings relevant to the criminal law may be^ 
classified by content or by recipient. A content classification would Include 
substantive 'criminal law, procedural law, "how to do :'.t" trial advocacy, ap- 
pellate advocacy, and courses focusing oh the professional or public respon- 
sibilities of the lawyer. All of these classifications may be still further 
divided between national &jid state- local orientations. 

Recipients of continuing legal education differ in their statujs, being 
either newly-admitted, experienced, or specialists. CLE organizations also 
provide special skills training to individu^.ls who have passed the bar examina- 
tion but who are required to take a special skills course before admission in 
certain states, such as New Jersey and Wisonsin. 

b. Assessment of CLE . With respect to providers, perhaps the most 

10 

controversial issue is the role of profit-making organizations. Many non- 
profit providers are convinced that profit-making organizations should be dis- 
couraged from involvement in CLE because they tend to offer only profitable 
courses. This leaves the CLE "losers" to the non-profit organizations, creating 
significant financial problems and a danger that the nc a-prof it organizations 
will be driven out of business, or out of specific CLE fields. Since criminal 
law courses are often CLE ^'losers," the role of profit-making providers is 
potentially important insofar as it involves the diversion of available LEAA 
and other government JEunding from non-profit to profit providers. 

. Another issue is the input from law school faculties to CLE programs. . 

The low status of CLE among law faculties and the lack of non-monetary- rewards^ 

(e-g-> promotion or tenure) for CLE participation^j^s ^Sr^rolylem. In a few law 
schools there may_be^lspecial^' CLE staff without faculty appointment (that is, 
they do not teach undergraduate law students)^ but a lack of faculty status n 
makes it difficult to recruit higher quality staff. At worst » existence of "^'1 
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such special staffs inhibits provision of regular law faculty inputs to the CLE 
curriculum. 

The failure to link CLE programs to law schools exacerbates the problems 
resulting from an over dependency on instructors who depend upon tuition fees. 
While such faculty may have the advantage of including many practitioners, 
their teaching motivation may be more directed to gaining peer exposure than 
academic interest. Furthermore, because a practitioner faculty has limitations 
to the time it can commit, it will not be able to support CLE to the extent 
needed. The most significant effect of the lack of law faculty in CLE programs, 
however, is the loss of program quality. This is particularly noticeable in 
the criminal law CLE field, as can be seen by comparing the materials used at 
the Northwest etn University Law School Short Courses .for Prosecution and Defense 
with the materials used in many other criminal law CLE courses. The Northwestern 
materials are far broader in range (e.g., scientific evidence), as well as in 
depth. The materials on search and seizure are among the most extensive any- 
ere for the purpose. 



.wji, 



Another problem related to the lack of law faculty is the JLaree size of 
most CLE courses, which tends to limit the extent of in-class discussion. In a 
1976 survey by the ALI-ABA of criminal law CLE providers, only two of 30 pro- 
viders reported class sizes under 30 students. For the remainder, class sj^ze^_. 

rajiged from_39 to 240. 

Th^re i^jthe-^rablem" of cost, especially for new practitioners in .criminal 
la^. The CLE costs of many new lawyers practicing civil law are paid biy their 
films. H^oVever, many criminal lawyers are sole practitioners who must pay for 
CLeI themselves. The result is that new lawyers may be discouraged from the 
practice of criminal law due to the high cost of preparation compared with 



the 



low potential for reimbursement. 
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2. Present Needs and Resources of Criminal Lav CLE 

Several sources suggest that approximately 10 percent of all CLE courses 

have a criminal law or procedure focus. The estimate is based in large part 

12 

upon information in the ALI-ABA Catdlog of Continuing Legal Education , 

supplemented by information received from specific states, including the 

13 

Minnesota Continuing Legal Education Board, the Iowa Continuing Legal Educa- 

14 15 
tion Board, the Florida Self Designation Board, the Texas Specialization 

Board, ■''^ and the California Specialization Board. "''^ This information does not 

indicate whether present offerings of criminal law CLE are sufficient; it merely 

suggests that criminal law can. oe given more attention than is apparent in law 
18 

•schools. Relative availability does not provide any answer to the basic ques- 
tions.about CLE: whether there is sufficient CLE to serve practitioner needs 
and whether the quality of CLE is sufficiently high. 

a. Present Availability of Criminal Law CLE Courses .^ The simplest 
method of answering these questions about . criminal law CLE is to examine the. 
scope 6f courses currently available. Three sources for this information exist: 
the ALI-ABA Catalog o£ CLE courses, a special survey of criminal law CIE_done 



by the ALI-ABA with J51S_jaaaist^ce, and information conqjiled for purposes of 
this study from states that mandate CLE either through criminal laW specializa- 
tion requirements or by requiring CLE of all attorneys.* 

Table VII-1 presents the incidence of the^f allowing CLE offerings in 
criminal law: substantive developments in the law; trial advocacy; preparation 
and trial of the criminal case; juvenile law; criminal evidence; "bridging the 
gap" programs for new lawyers; general practitioner courses (misdemeanor and 
moving traffic violations); and specialized courses aeallhg, for iexanq>le» with 
representing parolees and prisoners, drug cas^, psychiatry^ and criminal law. 



criminal conspiracy, uniform jury instructions, and Federal Rules of Criminal 
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TABLE IX-1. 

1975 CLE COURSES REPORTED TO ALI-ABA CATALOG AND SURVEY 



Subject Number of Courses 



Assigned Counsel 2 

Bt Edging the Gap (partial criminal law 

content) 8 

Evidence 15 

Courses for General Practioners^ . 11 

Courses for Juvenile Court Practlohers 7 

Recent Developments in Law 5 

Specialization/Advanced Courses 33 

Pre-rrial Functions 2 

Constitutional Law \ 3 

Trial Mechanics and Advocacy 22 

Prosecution and Defense Office^. '■ 

Maaagement — g 

TOTAL 108 



^For example, "Defense of Misdemeanor and DWI Cases." 

\ . ■ * 

^For example, advanced criminal practice » representing parolees and 
prisoners i Two advanced courses for prosecutors are also included in this 
figure. ' . 

Source: Joint Committee of the ALI-ABA, Catalog of Continuing Legal 
Education Programs in the United States, 1975, Vols. 20 and 21. 
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Proce4ure. Special CLE programs In »^J^flce administration for pt' utors and 
defenders were also reported, as were > rses in constitutional law and pre- 
trial functions. 

Need for Criminal Law CLE; An Analytic Model, The raw statis- 
tical data of Table VII-1 cannot be evaluated without reference to a comparative 
model. Using these same data In conjunction with the CLE typology of recipients 
developed above, a "model" CLE program would Include two entry level courses: 
a "brldglug the gap" program (how to handle a criminal case) ^ and an Introduc- 
tion to juvenile" court proceedings. In-service CLE programs would Include 
evidence; defense and prosecution of misdemeanor and drunk driving cases (crim- 
inal law and procedure f v r genieral practitioners) ; recent developments in the 
law; and selected criminal law for specialists, such as pre-trial strategy, 
negotiation, and trial mechanics. Both entry-level and all but specific 
specialized in-service CLE courses shouU_'pxohably4>€-of^^ for 
criminal defense and prosecution in most states . In those states with compara- 
tively small bars, periodic updating Is not required as often, because of the 
limited number of new entrants each year. This assumes, however, that a level 
of competence has already been at;tained by the criminal law bar. Where this is 
not the case, the course model described also contains the basic elements of a 
CLE program /designed to alleviate this problem. 

Other type$ of CLE courses, including specific specialized criminal law 
courses, should be offered periodically, perhaps every other year. These 
types include 

- constitutional issues in criminal law (for example, search and 
seizure) ; . 

- defending parolees and prisoners; 
--.defending and prosecuting drug cases; 



-* defending and prosecuting white collar crime; 

19 

- psychiatry for criminal lawyers; 
^ criminal conspiracy cases; and 

- scientific evidence (for example, lie detection) • 

In addition to these course. offerings, CLE organizations might also provide 
specialized training for prosecutors and public defenders. 

c. The Sufficiency of CLE to Meet Present Needs , Using the CLE 
content model, it can be seen that the training experience provided by CLE 
nationally is scanty. In only a few of the larger states^ of which California 
is a notable example, 'do the available CLE programs approach the model .^^ The 
discussion below provides a more detailed analysis of CLE needs, distinguishing 
between entry and in-service CLE, 



(i). EntryrLevel CLE , Only in the •state of Texas may it be said that 

there Is sufficient entry- level training for the practicing attorney. In that 

state, the state bar and criminal defense lawyers have Joined in an LEAA-funde4 ' 

CLE program that reaches over 1,000 lawyers each year. Only two-other states 
have even a mlniiiiumi number of such courses; in the 47 reioaining states » there 

are ho entrv- level CLK courses, . ' 

While criminal law manuals may help novice attorneys,- CLE courses are 

needed to provide supplemental information about local court procedures if 

■ • ■ '■ ■ _ . . ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ) 

manuals describing them are not available. The benefits of entry-levef CLE 

include providing a learning method for practicing skills, allowing for a group 

experience that reinforces the attorney's ccr^fidence to repr^s,^ criminal 

defendants, and (perhaps more significantly) acting as an inducement for youn^l^ 

attorneys to enter the criminal law field. Entry- level training for private 

lawyers may thus also help increase, the number of attorneys entering crim- 



inal law work. CLE can play also a useful role in efforts to retain qualified 
lawyers in criminal defense work. The absence of sufficient entry-level CLE 
should, therefore, be of major concern. 

Juvenile training is necessary since there are differences in both sub- 
stantive and procedural law between the adult and juvenile area and in methods 
of defense. The latter can be illustrated by reference to the need of defense 
attorneys to deal with parents in addition to the defendant in a juvenile pro- 
ceeding, as identified in the IJA-ABA Project on Standards for Juvetiile Justice 
Standards Relating to Defense of Private Persons, - 

(ii). In-Service CLE . In states other than California, New York, 
and Texas, there are significant gaps in virtually all the in-seryice CLE 
elements. Many of the model's prescribed annual of ferings^— such as recent 
developments in law— are offered in eight or fewer instances. Even the most 

popular CLE program is offered only 15 times (Table VII-1) . If all the tripj.- 
related CLE programs are combined (incliiding trial practice, trial advocacy, 
and jury selection) , they number 22 courses. 

From Table VII-1, it may be inferred that the most significant role for 
in-service CLE programs is in providing training in the pre-trial responsibil- 
ities of counsel. The^elative absence of CLE courses in this area may be 
partially compensated by their inclusion in CLE couvr«« on trial preparation 
and in general practitioner-oriented courses. Nonetheless, the low priority 
given to the pre-trial functions of the attorney is in stark contrast to the 
relative infrequericy of trial as a: means of case disposition. 

Comparisons should also be' made of the relative enq)ha8es upon trial and 

pre-trial responsibilities given by public defender training programs. The 

NMS data (reported in Volume VI) for defender In-servlce and entry training- : 

show about a 50-50 split between pre-trial and trial courses for both ^tyges, of 

training.- ' - *' , 
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Some qualification of the need for additional CLE is possible. The ALI- 
ABA survey in 1976 received responses from 32 organizations, with a total of 
about 18,500 attendees in their criminal law courses (of 127,700 in all CLE 
programs). The Respondents offered 81 of the 108 courses that the combined 
ALI-ABA data sources located. If one assumed -that each course participant 
attended only one CLE course per year, it can be seen that fewer than one- 
quarter of all those needing CLE received it. The ALI-ABA survey data showed 
that the average CLE course length is 8 hours (one work day) . If one adopts 
a mandatory CLE requirement of 15 hours, this is twice the length of the average 
course. Few CLE attendees average more than' 15 hours per year. Hence an eight- 
fold increase in CLE would be desirable. 

. At the same time, it must also be recognized that not all criminal -law 
practitioners require CLE. While all privdte attorneys do, perhaps 15 percent 
of all prosecutors and 20 percent of all public defenders have agericy-provided . 
training available, accbrding to the NMS surveys of prosecutors and public 
defenders e In addition to agency-provided training, state7level training may 
also be available to prosecutors and defenders from a training coordinator's 
office or professional association. In either case, the training available 
will not totally eliminate the need for CLE. For example, neither training 
source usually includes juvenile court proceedings in its materials. Nor will 
either sefurce provide the in-depth exposure that is available from the two na- 
tional colleges. In recognition of the need for staff CLE,^^two-thirds of all 
prosecutors and.public defende^ attempt to assist staff attendance of nearly 
50 percent of all staff attorneys^^t state-level training programs. Thus, the 
in-house training does not substantial\^y reduce the need for CLE* 



d* Quality of Attorney CLE . For^urposes of this qualitative re- 
view, CLE programs are considered on two levels: national and statewide. 



State programs include local and association-directed efforts for agency 
personnel. , - ' 

(1) National CLE Programs , l^atlonal CLE programs are sponsored 
by three types of organizations, thtfse concerned solely wltli CLE, solely with 
criminal law CLE, and for whom CLE is only one of several activities. They . 
include those of the Joint Committee of the ALI-ABA, the Practicing Law Instil- 
tute, •Northwestern University short courses, the National Colleges for Prose- 
tutors and Defenders, the National lnstitute for, Trial Advocacy, and programs 
of" the national bar associations such as t>ie ABA, NLADA, NDAA, and NAAG. ^ Not 
surprisingly, the quality of national CLE programs, varies almost directly with 
the organizational sponsor's degree of interest in criminal law CLE. . 

A second factor affecting quality is the extent to which tl^e two fields of 
prosecution and defense are separately able to support training and attract 
competent personnel to provide training. - In the'NMS report on defense and prb- 
secutlon training, it was reported that defenders ''show a higher interest in 
training than do prosecutors. To the extent that this is true, their greater^ 

, level of concern may result in defenders' demanding greater quality for CLE 
programs than do prosecutors. On the other hand, prosecutors were reported to 

j have a greater ability to pay for CLE than defenders, which m^ght also affect 
quality.' (jreater ability of agencies to pay may be of lesser importance, how- 

ever, than the fact that as reported th^re are substantially more private and 

21 " 

publicly employed attorneys engaged in criminal defense than in prosecution. 
/Finally, it shCiuld be noted that law school professors who are involved in CLE 
programs are more likely to be interested in defense, since they may be involved 
in part-time criminal defense work while teaching law* The result is that na-r 
tional CLE programs are either almost aolely or predominantly directed at tl:e 
defense functiot^ (e.g., the PLI, ALI-ABA) or have dual programs for defense 
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and prosecution (e.g., Northwestern University Short Courses). The major ex- 
ception Is the National College for District Attorneys. 

The qualitative strength of the national , CLE programs lies, then, in 

their ability to provide broad, in-depth prvngrams. Drawing upon the facilities 

% ' ' ■ 

^ of the best law schools, some of the materials used by these programs are of 
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superior value, often deserving independent publication. 

The major weaknesses of national CLE programs are their frequent dependence 

upon lecttires^ and less commonly the use of volunteer faculty, both of which 

23 " 
are attempts to reduce costs. The use of volunteer faculty may result in 

more limited CLE of ferings, , since volunteers may not have the time to'prepare 
in-depth materials. 

(ii) State CLE Programs * CLE programs at the state and local levels 
are offered by state training offices, bar and professional associatiom?, law 
schools, and independent (but bar^related) organizations. A nationril CLE or- 
ganization may also act as a state CLE provider in its home jurisdiction, as 
PLI does in New York. The ^TRS has Iden ified about 200 state and local CLE 
providers, and there are undoubtedly' many additional local providers,' such as 
city or county bar associations. Not all of these providers offer criminal law 
courses each year. 

The .primary determinant of the quality of the CLE seems to be the size 
of the jurisdiction served by the provider. In the main^ large state CLE 
organizations were found to have higher quality progrms than those in small 
states. And state CLE programs seem generally better than local ones. Ap- 
parently, the fiscal stipport that many^ larger CLE programs receive provides 
the basis for better quality progralns. , 

The recent tpend towards joint sponsorship of state and national CLE pro- 
viders has potential for improving the quality of state CLE* In Florida, for 



example, the state public defend'?.r association combined with the National 
Ccllece to sponsor a program. A reLated development is the contracting 
by local or state defense- or prosecution bodies for CLE services from the 
National Colleges. While such arrangements will undoubtedly improve the 
.quality of CLE in the short-term, the long-term implications are uncertain, 
since they rest upon the stability of the National Colleges and the ability 
of the states to pay for these services. 

In comparison to 4:he national CLE programs, those sponsored by state or 

4 

local providers do not seem as qualitatively high. Exceptions,, of course, 
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exist, for example, the CLE programs sponsored by the California tar (Cali- 
fornia Education of the 3ar)i 5iad;,^^ne Texas Bar and Criminal Defense Associa- 
tions. Again, it should be empn^sized that CLE programs associated with law 

schools in conjunction with the bar (e.g., Michigan) seem noticeably superior 

■\ I . 

to those not hav.'ng such resources. 

But most state and local CtE programs b-ave neither law faculty nor the 

'economic resources, to hire criminal-lay specialists to prepare CLE materials. 

In support of this statement, according to t^e ALI-ABA catalog and survey, only 

15 out of over 100 state and national CLE providers surveyed were selling 

criminal publications in 1974-p. Failurfe to publish has often been found to 

correlate with lack of resourc^^. Many state CLE progratas in criminal justice 

are, in sum, 'notably lacking qjialitatively in breadth and depth./ As with 

national programs, lectures Ark the most frequently used methodology, with 

Similar consequences. Many mcfre state programs than national depend upon vol- 

• . . . ■' 
unteer faculty with the conse^uip.nt short-cbinihgs discussed above. 

e. LEAA Support of Criminal Law 'CLE . The datd from £he ALI-ABA 
survey showed that size [if CtE attendance varied with the level of tuition 
charged. Programs ^jhich offered cCLE at little or no cost to the recipient 



(i.e.f LEAA-supported) generally had large attendance for their total criminal 



law programs. Thosi charging higher fees (up to $250), generally had low total/ 
attendanc^^. It would seem that the relatively low salaries paid to staff at- 
tomeys or fees earned by^ private attorneys do not enable them, to pay for the-* 
needed amounts of CLE. Nor can underfunded publicly-supported agencies pay 
for high cost CLE from their budgets. As a result^ public subsidy for c rim- 
inal law CLE is not uncommon, either by LEAA or through the i^irect pubsidy 
of profits from non-criminal law CLE being^ applied to pay some of the costs 
of criminal law CLE. While not common/ the NMS field visits did learn of/ 
several instances of civil law CLE subsidy for criminal law CLE. The ALI-ABA.. 
survey confirmed this finding. r ' • ' 

Review of the ALI-ABA Catalog of CLE bourse^- also ^shows that aliaost 26 
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percent of all criminal law courses in 1975 had LEAA funding. This estimate 
is probably inaccurate, .but the degree of inaccuracy is unknown.. For example, 
the program of the National College of Criminal Defense Lawyers and Public* 
Defenders, funded by LEAA discretionary money: is not Included in. the ALI-ABA 
Catalog ; it seems reasonable to assume that other providers of CLg/ with LEAi|^r 
block-grant funds are also omitted. At the .same time it must be recognized 
that not all CLE providers, whether supported by LEAA or rot, are Included In 
the ALI-ABA Catalog or survey. Assuming random distribution of LEAA support, ' 
the 26 percent estimate is useful for the^ limited purposes here. 

• LEAA funding appears at- first glance to have had a significant effect upon 
the quantity of criirin^ la CLE provided. It is not clear, however, how muc^^ 
criminal law CLE is attributable to LEAA fun ling. Some of these progr&ns might 
\have been offered without LEAA funds. It has also been suggested that the avail- 
ability of LEAA funds to some providers has driven others out of the criminal- 



law f ijejj_8g_JJmt--X^^--fi^^ maT merely substitute f or non-LEAA 



funded programs. 5 . According to the. NMS Analyses of LEAA court funding, in/ 

• ' ^ ^ ' ' . ' "K ' ^ I 

FY 1975, such programs for prosecution and defense totaled nearly $30 millidn. 
No more than $5 million v/as given fqr training purposes in that same year, 
almost half. of Which was to state prosecution training offices, which* engage 
^ iit many other activities besides training, such as monitoring state l^gisla- 
tion. Even if this is the case, LEAA activity in the field seems also to have: 
prompted some providers to branch out from the normal course offerings to offer 
alternative a^d specialized crime, law programs, such as the California CEB 
course on defending ^arollees anji ptisongrs. - 

Present Status of Criminal Law CLE 
The quality of CLE programs evaluated was determined based on ^he follow- 
ittg criteria: » ' / • . 

1* types of courses offered compared with the model | 
2. fr,equency with which courses are offered / 
3-^ depth of instruction — degree of de^tail covered 

4. diversity of teaching methods used, including lectures, small group/ 
discussions, simuLat ion-role playing, moot court and the like. 



5. existence of an active publications program. 



Thevdata on 1975 CLE* courses in Table Vll-r shbw, almost without exception, 
an insufficiency of program offerings. The most ^nspicuous lack is of programs 
on, juvenile justice. Interestingly, about half o4 all courses on juvenile jus- 
tice which were available were directed toward prosecutors. Less than one- 
third of all private and public attorneys. engaged in juvenile law. Based oil 
this it is apparent that a proportional imbalance exists between prosecution 
and* derense for this type of CLE. In addition, prosecutors seem at the national 
level to give more attention to the specialized needs for juvenile justice 
CLE. Periiaps this reflects their greater level of training resources. It 



might also be inferred that juvenile justice CLE is a low priority for defense 
counsel. 

A second concern is the dj.sparity between pre-trial and trial CLE courses. 

The latter are ^mphaaized almost to the exclusion of the former. Of course^ 

■ ■'w 

many courses on trial preparation will also include some pre-trial functions, 
arid this is also, true for a number of the CLE programs listed under the special- 
ization heading. * 

One explanation for this disparity is that continuing legal education Is 
conventionally similar to in-service training. Some minimal level of performance 
and, knowledge is expected of most CLE participants by program providers. The 
function of CLE is to upgrade the participants* abilities so as to make them 
akin to specialists. The difficulty is that nowhere is there found any educa- 
tional; experience sufficient to provide these basic skills, including those for 
pre-triari)ractice. Law schools do not of tea provide it, nor, as has been 
discussed, are there any great numbers of CLE programs at the entry 'level. The 
result is that these pre-trial functidtia are either not performed at all or 
may be performed badly. Indeed, the evidence for such a conclusion is quite 
conAd-ncing,^ whether one looks at the type of pre-trial activity (such as nximber 
of motions filed) or the qixality of that activity. 

The first priority, then, is to increase the number of ^CLE courses directed 
to bfasic attorney skills, especially skills relating to pre-trial functions and 
juvenile court matters. Qualitatively, there seems to be a wide range of con- 
tent and coverage in the CLE programs and courses. The great variety of types " 

■ ■ ■ • ■ - ' . . . • 

of CLE providers, from national organi::atioiis to specialized county bar assocla-r, 
1:ions, if/ one reason for this range. Perhaps the major Impediment to qualita- 
tive improvement of criminal law is the low tuitions which the field will sup- 
port • Private criminal law practitioners were found to be among the lowest 
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paid^ members of the entire private bar,, and public defenders and prosecutors 
are not commonly paid higher salaries than private practitioners earn in com- 
mercial or general law practices • Thus, it was not surprising to learn in the 
NMS field visits that criminal law CLE programs are sometimes subsidized by. 
profits from other CLE programs, by government, and by private foundations. 

The result of this inadequate funding is that many CtE providers cannot 
afford to offer higher quality program; materials or have as faculty attorneys 
with academic backgrounds. Many CLE programs depend upon voluntary faculty, 

Who gain in publicity rather than in consultant fees from their CLE activities. 

" '• ' * 

But, however qualified they may be, voluntary faculty are simply too busy to 

■. ' ■ ' a. 

prepare a superior CLE lecture. 'A 

A partial solution to the problems arising from use of voluntary faculty 
may be found, through the addition of paid CLE program staff support to prepare 
supplemental course materials. Present staffs, it was found, do not often have 
the time, except in the largest programs, to gain the needed expertise in crim- 
inal law to prepare such materials. 

C. LOOKING TO THE FUTURE: TRENDS IN CLE \ 

Although the ptesent status of continuing legal education in criminal law 
is less than satisfactory, the prospects for pbsitfve change seem better in the 
near future. This is because the need for CLE and its availability are likely 
to depend upon changes in the legal profession as a whole. Several trends—such 
as mandatory CLE, specialization, or the trial-advocate proposal — relate directly 
to CLE. These w^ll be detailed below. Others to be discussed include prepaid 
legal plans, the implementation of the Argersinger v. Hamlin decision^ and other 
legal service delivery system changes which relate indirectly to CLE through 
their effect on the demand for lawyers in the criminal field. In addition, 
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changes In the criminal justice system may also have an Impact upon CI^E* Also, 
the usiB of state and Federal funds to support criminal law CLE courses,, programs, 
and providers will have important consequences for the extent and direction 
which CLE progrnms will take in the futute. 

' During; the past 2 decades, criminal law and procedures have become more 
complex — following major decisions in thi^ area made by the Warren Court. 
This has produced an increasing demand for criminal law CLE. Few fields in 
the law have shown such tremendous change in comple::ity in this period. There- 
fore, the need for criminal law CLE can be expected to be high in the future. 
At, the same time, other changes in the structure of the legal profession, for 
example', specialization, are likely to increase the availability of criminal 
law CLE. 

1. Mandatory CLE - 

Two states, Iowa and Minnesota, currently require attorneys to attend CLE 

■ 26 . \ - 

courses ► Interest in „ mandatory CLE exists in other states and the Wisconsin 

- ■ \ ■ 27 ■ ■■■ • 

mandatory CLE rules will take effect in January\1977. While the movement to- 
ward mandatory requirement is growing, the reasons, for this vary among states. 
For example, mandatory CLE was adopt:ed in. \975 in Iowa, as a result of a cam- 
paign by public interest groups. After this\experience, bar officials in 
other states may be motivated to introduce mai^^atory CLE as an alternative to 

more far-reaching proplosals by other public int^est groups for periodic re- 

" 28 \ " \ ' ' ' 

examination of attorneys. 

Although mandatory programs, have been in existence for ,only one year, sev- 

eral problems have already surfaced^ One problem voiced by the Minnesota bar 

'./••"■ ' .'. ' ' ' 

was whether there is need to certify programs on a course-by-course basis. 

Since not all components of an annual prograin are necessarily educational, ex- 
tensive ri^view is required to determine what is "educational" for purposes, of 
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;the state CLE requirements. In Iowa, however, the entire program of an approved 
CLE provider can be certified, without the course-by-course review provided in 
Minnesota. 

Three common criticisms of mandatory CLE can be seen in the literature. First 

<» . ~ ■ 

a mandatory requirement cannot guarantee the motivation of attendees. Not only 
is coercion insufficient to insure interest In learning, but compulsory attend- 
aince may also adversely influence the interest of otherwise voluntary attendees. 
Secondly, because mandatory CLE is not d.rected to the specific needs of indi- 
vidual lawyers, the need to meet mandator> requirements may discourage indi- 
viduals planning their educational programs in accordance with career desires. 
Thirdly, mandatory OLE is criticized for failure to test itsjstudents to deter- 
mine the extent of learning. Indeed, even attendance at a CLE is not an enforced 

requirement, since an affidavit of attendance serves for iJurposes of meeting 

■I ■ . * 

attendance requirements and no check of the truth of the affidavit is made. 

Thus, mandatory CLE may be criticized for neither attempting to identify sub- 
standard attorneys, nor creating realistic incentives Lv improvement.^^ 

As for the future of mandatory CLE, the :on asus of the \BA National" 
Conference , on Continuing Legal Education in November 1975 was that mandatory 

CLE. should not be adopted by other states until the experiences of Ibwa and 
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Minnesota have been evaluated. The fact of endorsement or nonendorsement 
by the Conference is unimportant except to the extent that it reflects the 
disinclinations of the bar officials in the majority states to push for manda- 
tory programs. 

The future of mandatory CLE seems limite its value as a solution to 
the problem of intompet^ent attorneys compared with the value of specialization 
proposals. In three of the four states that have adopted specialization pro- 
posals, CLE is a part of the program. The advantage of mandatory CLE in a 



specialization context is that it helps to ensurfe that the }(JLE courses taken 
are by an attorney because they are relevant to his or her needs, rather than 
because they fulfill a requirement. If most private lawyers are covered by 
mandatory reqtiirements in the specialization programs, pressures for mandatory 
CI.E without a specialization focus will be reduced. If this does not prove 
to be the case, the future of mandatory CLE will probably be brighter. 

2. Specialization 

Specialization plans may be of two types: self -designation or certifica- 
tion. Certification differs from self -designation in that the state must 
A actively certify that the individual is a specialist rather than passively 

• " ' • ' . ' ' . ^ ■ ■ • ■■ ■ i J 

permitting h^s or her self-designation as a specialist in telephone directory 
advertising or Other communicatipris. In both instances, however, the major 
point leading to theij: adoption is that suqh plans permit lawyers to advertise 
their '•specialty^' to the public. . 

Because of the need for quality controls » state certification processes 
may include mandatory CLE, with examinations for lawyers to he certified as 

specialists. Mandatory CLE without examination is the case in Texas, while 

^ ■ ■ \ " .' ' 

examinations are required in California. These are the only states with certifi- 
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cation procedures today. Both require peer ratings and periodic recertifica- 

tion. :> . 

Specialization through sielf-d^signation does not necessarily imply manda- 
tory continuing legal education. Both New Mexico and Florida permit advertis-.. 
ing by attorneys as' specialists, but they differ in that Flprida reqiiires CLE 
(10 hours per year). 

In California, certification requires that the applicant have 5 years of 
practice, and 25 days of jury trial experience; the applicant must also have 
been principal counsel of record in five felony jury trials and five other jury 
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trials, and In 40 additional criminal or juvenile matters. Within the past 
5 years, the applicant must have spent one-third of his or her time in the 
practipe of criminal law, attended continuing legal education programs, passed 
a written examination (unless accepted under the "grandfather clause") , and 
had experience as principal counsel in two of four areas, incl^iding brief writ- 
hing. Also required are trial experience at habeas c orpus or similar proceedings, 
10 additional jury trials, and 3 years of full-time practice in criminal law.^* 
Applicants for certification in 1976 are required to have not less than 42 
hours of CLE attendance during the 3 years .preceding; for recertification they 
must have had 36 hours of CLE, of which no more than 12 hoiirs may be counted 
from any calendar year. 

; The response of the California bar to these strict standards has not been 

overwhelming. As of March 1, 1976, only 900 of 50,000 lawyers have applied 
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for certification as criminal lawyers. Of these, about 700 had been certified 
as criminal law specialists out of about 2,000 certified specialists in three 
fields: workmen's compensation, taxation, and crittiiinal law. There are an esti-. 
mated 7,500 lawyers in criminal practice in California, of whom probably 4,500 
are in private practice. Thus, fewer than 10 percent of all lawyers engaged in 
criminal defense work are certified in California* ^• 
In con5>arison, Florida (with a bar of only 13,500) has about 550 lawyers 

self-designated as criminal law practitioners — often as part of a general law 
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practice. Thus, Florida, with a bar one-quarter the size of Caiifotmia's, 

has nearly as many lawyers registered with the state as private practitioners 
of crixninal law. 

The key difference between the Florida and California plans lies in the 
latter state's requirements of extensive trial experience and a written examina- 
tion. The requirement for a written e>::amination arises from the fact that cori- 
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tinuing legal education courses do not have their own examination profcedures, 
and mere attendance does not insure competency in CLE course content. Course 
ekaminatfons are nonexistent because attendance at CLE programs has until re- ' 
cently been entirely voluntary. It may be, as mandatory CLE spreads, that more 
programs will institute examination procedures. The California certification 
program did not originally have an examination requirement; the requirement 
was added after review of the program's operation. 

As for the likely future combination of specialization and' CLE, as indi- 
cated above, both Florida and California require CLE, as does the Texas certi- 
fication plan. Only New Mexico's self-designation plan does not include a 
mandatory CLE component. Overall, it seems unlikely that the New Mexico plan 
will be widely followed, since the inclusion of mandatory CLE seems essential 
to the specialization concept. It seems more likely that a variant of the 
Florida plan would be more acceptable to the profession as a middle ground be- 
tween the California and New Mexico plans. 

Some form of specialization appears inevitable. A modified Florida-type 

of self-designation plan with CLE required of "specialists" may have the most 

appeal to state bars, and hence to the courts, as they consider the future 

37 

of specialization. 

L 3. Trial-Advocate Specialization 

One alternative to the criminal law specialization plans, discussed above 

in Section 2, is th^ proposal for imposing certification requirements on all " 

trial lawyers. This proposal derives from the many public statements of Chief 
38 

Justice Burger ^d others who have expressed doubts. about the quality of trial 
advocacy in the courts. 

. These criticisms are similar in content, if not. in tone, to the many re- 
cent court decisions holding the level of competence in particular criminal 
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cases to be unconstitutionally low. While these decisions do not necessarily 

call for trial-advocate certification, such a result may be Inferred. 

, As a cesult of these two sources of pressure, a committee appointed by . 

Chief Judge Kaufman has riecommended to the U.S. Se6ond Circuit Court of Appeals 

that the district courts of the circuit set specific educational criteria for 
^ 39 

new applicants to their bars. The recommended courses includ'? evidence, civil 
procedure, criminal law and procedure, professional responsibility, and trial 
advocacy." These course requirements could be met through either law school 
attendance or continuing legal education. To the extent that law schools do 
not or cannot provide their students with those courses required by the Clare 
Committee, the problem then becomes one for CLE. 

Almost all applicants to the bar have completed most of the su|Sgested 
course requirements. The NMS analysis of law school education in this volume 
indicates, however, that some law schools do not offer a separate course in 
criminal law. Moreover, many criminal procedure courses really focus on pro- 
cedural problems in constitutional law and are not in any way intended to be*, 
practitioner oriented, in the way that the j'tiowZ/tp do it" content of a civil 
procedure course is. It may be concluded, tn&ri^fore, that merely calling a 
law school course "criminal procedure" may nc/t accomplish the Clare Committee's 
objectives^ • . 

The suggested requirements for com sea' in professional responsibility and 

. ■ ■ ■ • ' / ■ / . ■ 

trial-advocacy present even more diff icult/les to the law school. In many 

schools, professional responsibility is t^aught in the "pervasive" manner; that 

is, there is no required course on profej^sional responsibility and ethics. 

Instead, all law courses are expected tb include professional responsibility 

matters, or materials. The, result is that many students graduate from law 

School without ever really having had to think through ethical questions. 
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This failure is a major factor underlying the clinical law rooveiaent, which 
premises that law students who face real clients will also thereby face, per-\ 
sohally or vicariously through class discussion, live ethical problems. In 
this way, it is surmised, ethical concerns will be more meaningful to clinical - 
law students than to those taught ethics exclusively in a classroom setting. 

Little need be said about trial-advocacy experience of law students, 
except that the high cost ^er student has meant that few students receive such - 

experience. In addition, most law students receive little or no instruction 

* . * 

on. such topics as interviewing clients, witness counseling, and negotiation. 
Some receive pre-trial and trial experience through clinical law courses, but 
it is tyiclear whether clinical experience under faculty supervision would 
qualify as the trial-advocacy experience recommended by Judge Kaufman's coimnittee 

It seems, then, thai law schools would have diffieu {-e& .^a the 

Clare Committee's recommendations were they to be adopted by the courts. The 
implications for CLE are not as clear, however. It is difficult to quarrel 
with the goals of the isponsors of the trial-advocacy proposal if their concern 
is that law graduates should be prepared to practice law before they enter the 
courtroom. Leaving aside the question of whether the trial-advocate proposal 
is the most effic^ient way of attaining this goal, the difficulty is that this 
dues not. seem to be what the proposal would accomplish, were it adopted. 

The sponsors of the proposal indicate that their focus is the problem of 
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competence of counsel in the courts. ^This problem is compounded, however, by 
the incompetent attorneys presently practicing in the courts who would be exempt 
frop the rule's application. Nor does the proposed rule deal with the problem 
ofN-l?(iose who, once admitted to practice, fail to maintain their competencies, 
for whatever reason. 
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Thus, whatever the merits of the trial-advocate proposal might be in 
solving the problem of law school graduates lacking courtroom competence, thia 
proposal is engulfed by unrealistic assumptions about the reasons for incom- 
petent cou§sel. And, there might be a danger that its adoption would lead to 
abandonment of other attempts to resolve the problem of incompetent counsel. 
DespiteAhe merits of the trial-advocate proposal, there are risks associate^ 
with the proposal. High among these risks are a possible reduction in the size 
of the manpower pool avaiiable to defend criminal cases. The Committee's recom- 
mendations, for example, take no account of the possibility of training for 
newlyTgraduated lawyers for public defender staffs as a means of preparing 
them for ciriminal law work. Nor does the rule take into account the need for 
privat e criminal lawyers, which often is met by use of yoqyig, inexperienced 
lai^ers — the heart of the trial-advocate problem. The solution lies, there- 
fofe, with noneducational system changes such as merit selection of judges,*"^ 

eliminati^on of trial de novo procedures, strengthening, of the bar disciplinary 

■ ' 42 ■ • . ■ ■ 

^^'process, and other reforms, associated with strengthening the crimnal law bar. 
lese include paying adequate fees for assigned counsel and removing the judge's 
poy^ of punishment and reward of counsel performance through the court's ap- 
polnttiient powers. The benefits of the trial-advocate proposal can only be 
realized\once thse gther reforms are accomplished. ■ 

The implications of the trial-advocate concept* for continuing legal edu- 
cation seem rt^imal at present. In addition, it should be noted th^t^j^sth of. 
the concern ovel^ the trial-advocate proposal has been raised because of its 
potentJ.al impact ii^on the law schools. Only if the proposal were adopted and 
the law schools were, found unequal to the challenge would conti4iuing legal 

\ ■ ' ■ 'as ' • ■ 

.education be directly affected. " 
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4. The Legal-Services Delivery System? 

Changes In the system by which legal services are deliverer ar^ Important 

. ■ " i, ■ ■ - • .. . ■ 

because of their potential for Increasing the number of lawyers engaged In . 
criminal law practice. To the extent that such Increases occur. It can be \ 
expected that the additional lawyers will demand more CLE In criminal lav. 
The Increase In the demand for CLE may be greater than the additional numbers 
of lawyers might suggest, due to the rise In the standards of the criminal bar 
that would accon^^ny such changes. ^. 

The legal services delivery system may changeln the next decade In three 
ways: first, through the expansion of prepaid legal services Cl*nsurance) 
plans, walch commonly Include a criminal law component; second,- by "recycling" 
of tort lawyers Into criminal law practice— "this would Inc-ude tort lawyers 
affected by the passage of automobile no-fault or medical malpractice legis- 
lation; and thrld, through the expansion of public supjport for criminal law 

(prosecution) at troneys' under LEM or through Implementation of the Supreme 

' 47 ' * ■ ■ ;' 

Court decision In Argerslnger Va Hamlin requiring defense counsel In m-'.s- 



„ldemeanox^ cases where there has been a sentence to Incarceration. The Impact 
of these changes upon CLE will be Indirect; one posslblllty^^^/to use CLE as 
a mechanism Co promote recycling of tort lawyers, intb criminal lawyers. 

.'■ . ■ : ■ ■ ■' ■ I • ■ - ■ ■ ' ■ 

D . CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS j 

The Initial point of reference for the earlier /discussion about the cur* 
rent status of criminal law CLE was that about 10 percent of all CLE Is re- 
lated to criminal law practice. Evaluative judgments as to the'nee'd for addi- 

i ■ ■ ■ " 

tlonal CLE were based on the types of courses offered, and indicated several 

I ' ^ 

spe4iflc areas of concern, including lack of adequate coverage for juvenile 

-. ■ . . . * r ; ^ 
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court pr.^ctlce and for pre-trial responsibilities ♦ " ' ' 

Some overall assessment of CLE need^^is possible > for in contrast to the 
10 perconC of CLE given to^crimln^l law is the fact that nearly 20 percent of 

V .. 

ail attorneys are engaged., at Ifeast partially, in criminal law work. Es::i- 
mates of the nuiid}ers of lawyers attending CLE programs range from 10 to 25 
percent. And if the 15-hour CLE requireiiifirit of those states b^ving mandatory 

CLE is taken to be. an r;.curat'e indicator, the increase in CLE tha^ ii^ needed 

/ ^ ' - '48 ' 

would be at leaajt' a factor of 8 over the^^ptesent amount*. 

This estimate of an 'eight-fold increase in CLE assumes, hov ver, that: the 

' • ■ ■ . > 

preseifk patterns for providing CLE will remain stable: that is, the number of . 
attendees per class vlll remain constant, as will class length. Changes in the 
proportional importance of CLE course topics are, however, expected. Not all 

courses require an eight-fold increase. To ""th^ extent that the mdiket would not 

, . . . ■* * . 

supp?>rt such an increase or overabundance, proportional redistribution of^ CLE 

; ' ' . . • . ' ■ » . 

course offerings will then occur as CLE becomes mor^ a£vailable.^^ 

, \ ' 

As an alternative to such a large increase in CLE, better use might be^ 
made o£ present ..efforts. Of particular interest i% the use in several^states 
(e.g., Michigan) of videotaped and televised QLE courses. Teievisefli courses 



may be combined with celephone communication so that participants can, ask 



questiijns or make comments. It is impossible, however, to estimate^ the re- 

* - * *» . ■ 

duction in the need' for CLE that would result from in5)i^ved plan^^g or greater 
use of '^technological innovation. . Thus, the estimate that an eight-fold increase 
is needed remains unchanged. 

r ■ . * ' 

f '. ' ' " * ' ' ■ ' ■' 

The first concern in planning to improve criminal' lav CLE is to determine 
the reasons for its present inadequacy. In so doing, it should be noted that^ 
the 10 percent share of all CLE given to criminal law is ample testimony that 
the criminal law fiel^ is not intentionally being overlooked. 
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As for the* factors that are operative, the first concern is the failure of 

■ ■ o. ' ' : \ 

'^ . . 

the development of a market for criminal law CLE comparable to the need for 

! ■ ■ • * 0 • 

'lawyers in the criminal justice system. This failure in market development 

: . . \ ' ' ' \ ■ . ^' 

takes two forms. The first is the unavailability of enough criminal lawyers, 

. \ ^ 50 

be they defense or prosecution. The second is the related problem of the'^ow 

fees or salaries .paid to criminal law attorneys by the government (private re- 
tained counsel being somewhat more difficult to categorize). Because of the 



extreme effect these problems have on the criminal law bar, their alleviation 



woul^ contribute much to the\solution of ^the CLE problems here discussed. 

* A factor potentially more amenable to mantLpulation involves the motives 
of the providers of CLE courses. Prominent among these providers are the bar 

■ ; , : I- ■ ■ ■ .• ■ 

associations that offer CLE as a siervice. to their members. A comprehensive 

^ • ■ , o 

plan for criminal law CLE must assume that bar associations presently offering 

courses in the criminal law field will continue to do W. They could not easily 

be replaced, nor should they be. Bar associations provide ^ convenient Vehicle^ 

fjajr ti;4nsfer of learning through CLE. Their disappearance from the field would 

requireMiostly replacements for both their administrative assistance and their 

low-cost recruitment of CLE faculty. Thus, if present offerings of bar as'socia- 

tions are sometimes inadequate, that merely requires that effortsjf be directed 

to upgrade suoi? programs, rather than replacing them. Should C^E be u^de 

• ■•••""'^ A ' . ' r ' ■ 

mandatory in additional states and higher fees and salaries! be^llowed, . 
the' demand for higher quality CLE programs would increase^ 

Based on discussion earlier in the paper, such an optimistic outlook for CLE 
seems/ unwarranted, however. The need for increased high quality criminal law 
exists today. • * 

The materials used in some current CLE programs, are of great value — for 
example, the ALI-ABA Trial Manual and the Texas Criminal Defense Lawyers pro- 



Ject — the Federal Ctlminal Practice I!anual P''' The National Institute of Trial 
Advocacy has provided an example for how tol teach the skill components of a 
*^lawyerJj^courtroom tasks. The - two LEAA^fiinded National Colleges for prosecutors 
' and defenders have both begun comprehensive CLE programs for their respective 

constituents. . '* 
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The need Is to transfer this superior quality to local CLE providers. 

Once this Is accomplished, and only then, can efforts be made to expand the 

total availability of CLE. Since quality CLE Is expensive, the primary need 

Is for sufficient fiscal support for continuing legal education. A derivative 

need. Is for a sense of how to spend the funds— those available at present and 

those likely to be available in the future* 

The next step in determining how. CLE loight be increased in quality and 

quantity is to appropriately allocate responsibilities mnong different types 

■ : . • . ' ■ . \ s , * ■ • ■ ■ ■ • 

of providers. One possible allocat^^on is for national providers to of fer CLE 
programs on topics of national importance that are not likely to be covered / 

- ■ ^- ■ ■ . . , . C > ' . / 

well at state and >local levels. Prosecution of organized crime is one national- 
ly Important topic for which the market in a given area is so restricted that 
state and local providers cannot be Expected to cover it to the extent that 

' . • • • - 

Its Importance dictates. 

\ ■ ■ ■■ - . ' ' . ■ . ■ , ..... 

\ For many nationally important CLE topics, however, such as the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure y there is a large local market that will attract 
I courses by state and local providers \ In siich instances, responsibilities could" 
)v;-;be di^d^^ providers £md state and local ones^^^^J^r instance, 
^Ji^^v-aiatlonffl providers mighty publish materials, textbooks, and audiovisual instruc- 
" tional aids to supplement the work of state ahd_local prov4dei?&* — — ^ 



For non-national topics (or dpecial audience courses) , the scate f»nd lofcal 
. providers can be expected to bear the main burden of insuring the availability 
of criminal law :LE to .their local bars. Some examples of this are courses 
on new state law developments, CLE for newly assigned counsel, and "bridge the 
gap" courses for recent law graduates. Even with these courses, some national 
assistance to local providers would be useful. For example, virtually all 
criminal law CLE programs would be aided by having the ALI-ABA's Trial Manual 
for Defens e of Criminal Cases for their attendees. Other types of assistance 
include consultatl.on, central library repository, and many other activities 
characterized under the rubric of technical assistance. 

The need for national assistance to local CLE providers varies from neg- 
■ - / ■ ' . . 

ligible (in theicase of strong providers such as the California CEB) to sub- 
stantial, in the cases of such weak CLE providt*.- as exist in a majority of the 
states. The goal should be to stimulate weak state and Incal providers so that 
they pan be as self-reliant in their criminal law operations as the size of the 
local bar permits. 

Two conclusions can be drawn from this analysis. First, there is a need 
for a\progtammed response to the challenge of upgrading CLE providers at all^ 
levels. Care must be taken not to strengthen national providers at the expense 
of the i\ocal ones. At the same time, the need for national-level assistance 
to local \provide^s must be recognized. As assistance is given, the need for 



most types 
coordinati 
to develop 



of national assistance will decrease, but the need foK^ational 
>n ot supplemental publications, will remain. A balanced prdgram 



CLjE provider capabilities should include all these factors. 



A problem with th i p analy fl-fp -ffl 



the need L o 



ensure thW support for CLE providers, from LEAA is coordinated so that the 



impact of ^discretionary grants to national provider;;^ does not outweigh that 
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of block grants to state CLE providers. Unless this is done, there is a pos- 
sibility that national providers would soon all but replace state providers of 
crini|iial law CLE. The required coordination might be done through guidelines 
to thje LEAA State Planning Agencies (SPA) for incorporation in state comprehen 
sive plans or by restricting discretionary grantees in their competition with 
state CLE providers. Needless to say, these suggestions are preliminary only 
and are merely suggestive of possible solutions to an ill-defined problem. 

A final consideration is to determine what specific activities should be 
promoted through inclusion in LEAA's criminal law CLE program supporting 
material on professional responsibility in criminal law and the other topics 
discussed earlier, such as trial-advocacy CLE and programs for novice assigned 
counsel, and defense of probationers, parolees, and prisoners. In accordance 
with the 1975 CLE conference recommendations, consideration should be given to 
the development and implementation of CLE standards with LEAA funds. Grants 
to law school faculty members for developing CLE material would further long- 
term law school support for CLE. The establishment of a National College of 
Continuing Legal Education by the Association ot American Lav Schools should b 

considered by LEAA as, a means of aiding both CLE and law school education. 

In addition to program support, LEAA should focus on evaluating CLE. Ex- 
perimentation with examinations as part of CLE courses should be undertaken. 



There is a need for funding of CLE technology, sii^h^as equipment for video tap 
and television hookups. In addit^ jn, LEAA-funded res^rch on the value- and 
costs of specialization and mandatory CLE should be encouraged. There is also 
a need for a clearinghouse of CLE materials in the criminal l£^w^field. 
Resfeaich i^ ueecjed 011 alterna tive meana^c^f ' efficiently prldglngxthe gap 



between law school and practice. This might include comparing clinical ia^ 
school courses; skills and methods courses, such as those in New Jersey and 
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Wisconsin; and in-proved bar examinations. Other innovative possibilities include 
expansioa and replication of the National College of District Attorneys' home 
study program for prosecutors in small offices; support of agency efforts to 
fund staff attendance at CLE programs; tying funding for personnel hiring to 
a CLE attendance requirement; luaking libraries of CLE materials (books, cassettes) 
available to lawyers desiring self study materials; and better dissemination of 
CLE information to local practitioners.^^ 

In theory, continuing legal education is the most promising single method 
of assuring the continuing competence of lawyers. This is more true for pri- 
vate practitioners than it is for those who practice criminal law as public 
employees and who may receive agency training for their responsibilities. Even 
for the latter group, however, continuing legal education is more prevalent than 
agency-provided training. The need for CLE is far greater, however, thau its 
availability. Because of this, the need for Federal support of continuing 
legal education far exceeds the level of. such Federal support today. But for 
Federal support to be mbst useful. Federal f mdlng should be preceded by care- 
ful planning that takes xnto account the diverse needs for CLE, the different 
capabilities of various providers, and the probable future of alternative 
paths other than voluntary CLE to ensure the competence of counsel. With these 
cautions. Federal support of continuing legal education could make a signifi- - 
cant contribution to the establishment of an efficient and equitable system 
for the administration of justice; As the Task Force on Courts , of the Presi-. 
dent's Crime Commission pointed out in its 1967 report, continuing legal 
education is indispensable to efforts to improve the quantity and quality of 
lawyers pngagpd in crimin a l law wor ki : 
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a problem of permitting state CLE programs to copy and use national CLE 
V program materials as part of a national effort to coordinate CLE act i- 
' vities, and will bj discussed later in this reports 
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lasting three weeks each. The American Bajr Association is adapting the 
_ NITA materials for regional programs that would provide 9 rather thaii 
15 days of instruction and will result in a major increase in its use. 

Note should be taken, as a caveat to the ABA reduction in program time, 
that the 1974 evaluation of the NITA. suggested that there was insuffi- 
cient attention p^id to pre-trial preparation tasks such as investigation, 
discovery, and witness preparation as a prelude to courtroom advocacy. 
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(September 19, 26, 1975), requiring "subt-tantial involvement" in the 
specialty field. 

" ' " \ 
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Law Review 42 (1973): 227. " 

39. Advisory Committee on Proposed Rules for Admission to Practice, "Qualifi- 
cations for Practice Before the United States\ Courts in the Second 
Circuit," Federal Rules Decision, 67 (1975): 159,. (commonly known as the 
Clare Committee). It is clear that the Clar6 Committee proposals would 
apply to all new entrants to the Federal bar, on the premise thst 
resort to Federal court implies litigation; this i^ not true for the 
state courts, where many attorneys never litigdte. Their law practice* 
may include legal counseling, will drafting, anld other legal problems, 
that are intended tb prevent, litigation rather than precipitate it. It 
is not clear, therefore, how a tW.al-advocate specialists program could 
l)e set up so that it would not include all attorneys in state court, biit 
only those litigating. The British d|,stitiction betVeen barristers and 
eolicitors has been referre4 to as a possible model. See Sudel, "Spe- - 
cialization: The English ?c«cedent," American Bar Association Journal, 
61 (1976): 649-51, for a discussion of the English legal specialization 
practices. • . . , 

■ • ■■ \ 

40. For example, the Clare Committee report states, "T^ie Committee finds there 
is a lack of competency in trial advocacy in the federal courts. ^ . 

^\ directly attributable to lack of legal training. . ." Ibid., p. 164. 
tv V Note, however, that the correctness of the Committe'p's belief in the exis- 
tence is subject to dispute. See Committee on Federal Courts, Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New York, "keport on \Proposed Rules of 
Admission to the Federal Courts, " (N.D.); Committeel on Federal Courts, 
New York State Bar Association, "Report on Proposed Rules of Admission 
to Federal nisiirict Courts (N.D.). 

41. See Kurland, "Polishing the Bar," New York Times (Aprfl 24, 1975), which 
points to incompetent judges as the real problem. 

42., See Wolken, "A Better Way' to Keep Lawyers Competent," American Bar 

Associati on Journal s 61 (1975): 574; "Mpre on a Better! Way to Keep Law- 
yers ' Competent , " American Bar Aseiociatibn Journals 61 (1975) : 1064 
(proposing selective monitoring of attorneys as one betyer mode of ensurittg 
competence.) . See also Judge A.S. Steuer, "Are the Critics of the Trial 
Bar Right?" ALI-ABA CLE ReView> 5^ (May 3 and May 10, 1974). - t 

■63^ — A OQCond -~pp LeuLiai eOsL oi ttie trial-advocate proposal c^mes f rom the 

assumption that; law schools can adApt to the required course standards by 
adding npw course offerings. This ignores the possibility that other 
courts might follow the exasqple of the SEcond Circuit in issuing course 
requirements, but with different particulars. This has already occurred 
to some extent in the Indiana Supreme Cbiirt*8 Rule 13 reqi^ 
courts in law school of jll applicants to the Indiaaa b'art 'whether or not \ 
they plan to try cases. Indiana Supreme Court. ComiAittee on: Rules of Prac- 
^ tice aiad Procedurea, Proceedings on Rule 13 of the Rules oj Admissibtt to " 
the Bar of Indima by Written Examination a975>. As a reskilt. the law 
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schools fear Balkanization of bar admission requirements and their curri- 
cula, and not without reason. If only a few state courts Issue similar 
pronouncements,, each requiring a slightly different course structure^ 
the result could be that most law schools In the United States would 
be unable to meet the conflicting demands. 

It must be remembered that perhaps a third of all law schools are na- 
tional Institutions, whose students may be Interested In employment any- 
where In the country. For this reason, the imposition of standards in 
New York would have its Impact in California, and vice versa. Moreover, 
there are serious grounds for doubt that law schools have t^e financial 
resources to add sufficient courses in trial advocacy to meet the needs 
of those desiring to practice in the trial courts of the Second Circuit, 
much less all the courts. 

44. See "Federal Judges Respect Admission Rule." American Bar Aasodation 
.Journal, 62 (February 1976): 211; Judge Jack Weinsteln of the Eastern , 
District of New York explains his opposition to the proposed rules in 
testimony before the Clare Committee, Weinsteln, "Questionable Proposals 
to Make Admission to the Federal fiar More Difficult," ALI-ABA CLE Revifiw 

6 (December 5, 12, and 19, 1975). Judge Marvin Frankel has expressed 
similar disapproval of the recommended rules for admission in his court 
room during admisision ceremonies for new laywers - "A Judge Defends 
Young Lawyers," New York Times (January 4, 1976), reprinted in full as 
Frankel, "Ill-Advised Rules for Bar Admission, " ALI-ABA CLE Review^ 

7 ""(Febrtiary 13 and 20, 1976): see "Second Circuit Judicial Council Issues 
Statement on Proposed Admission Rules," American Bar Association 
Journal; 62 (April 1976): 516, reporting the Northern District of New 
York and the District of Vermont adopting the Clare Committee recommen- 

- daticns. 

45. See, MacCrke, "Populist and Elitist Conceptions of the Bar." ALI-ABA 
CLE Review . 5 (March 8, 1974): 4. ("I suggest that we approach with 
the greatest caution any suggestion that we try to limit trial and ap- 

. pellate advocacy to ah ieligit segmen£ of o^lir bar.") See, also -AcT. 
. Mekoel, "A Judicial Viey of Trial Advocacy," Trial, 12 (1976)? <-5,^ 
who advocates that law' schools screen their students for "talent and 
character." Judge Mekoel exfiects that such a screening would make it 
easier for intelligent law students who are poor teec takers, to ga|n ad- 
mission to the bar, and that chairacter screening would upgrade prof es- 
sional competence. Vlhlle desirable goals, neither se^ns achieyable. ^ 
with available technologies. 

46. 407 U.S. 25 (1972). /^"^ 

W. H. Eiedric, and J.P. Ftank, "We are Faced with a » Clare and Present ,^ 
DaMe^* " . Leaming and the Law . 2 (1976): 46, who* while presenting a simi- 
V'# lai^toalysls, discuss their conclusion* on the cohtext of law. sbhool, not 
\ ' counting legal education. ^ 
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51. 



2. 



' laLf L'bSif^thp^^^^^ ^^'^ attendance atatlstlca. may be trans- 

, lated as being the equivalent of one-quarter of all lawtroT-o -t^ JLa.^^^ in 
practice attending one CLE course. Those J^drnJiils^rpre^enS^i?- 
CLE^would require a doubilng fo CLE effort for the^ to m^erSe Jsrh^Jr 

CLE program is for eight hours. Those not attending would required addi- 
tirellh^r^i^es^-^^^^^^^^^ -^^^ additional 2o^s%^ff1JJ 

' ^%hrn;r^ i« the result of both mlsperceptions about CLE 

tnose whp need CLE the most, the new practitioners have it least avail- 

The relative deprivation of juvenllfr lawCLE r^y. for example, be related 
?n J?™ fact that only recently has there been an^ requi^Snt for couSel 

JLJ^S^i^t^wiv^^f^^^ ' (1967)].? defined a L^r^"' 

tnat has not, however, been, i)iet. In addition to their nonavailabilltv 
counsel for Juvenile. ^eridaiits are often paid lepa San^^efii felony 
or even misdemeanor ca^'e^. Similarly, prosecution for juJSSe cSes 
nfi:°are'°^:if?ess ^'P-fJon counsel's office whSHti^'^^^t^r- 

_peys.$re paid less than counsel in the district attorney's or state attor- 

'M^^^l^i^. Thus, counsel in juvenile cases LlSsr^bl^^^^^^ 
o^Lfi 2 ^ ! "^^^ criminal law subspecialties. Many 

SLhs^oS wi°?? "J'^ * publications program Include materials or Lno- 
frf™ ^h!? J"^«°^1« I"'- This merely emphasizes, however, its omission 
from their program schedule. "u-ooj-uu 

See also the materials of the Northwestern University short courses for 
prosecution and defense; possibly because of th. large SSe orSeir 
programs the two LEAa-funded national colleges do not ha^e the supeSor 
S^f '""^ above-mentioned organizations have in support of their 

lllf J^' "?P« contrast to the depth of their co^St) of Jhe ^ 

•supeSS. ' programs,^ however, can be characterized as ; \ 

lolA^i^i^T^fA ^^^^Z' '^"^ °° national .effort to support 

local CLE providers. The- only visible national effotts are those of the 
few national providers such as the ALIrABA or the LEAA-funded MtioLl 
S C??S;S^ Poll^ge of District Attorneys. Na^^onaigga a^^ 

of .CrimlpaOefgnBe_La»qr ei : u uu j Tubm i^fenders) . Both of th e^^lS^ 
have undertaken Joipt CLE pi^ogrins. . in contrast with ^tatS^cSy^ 

ALI-ABA Jotot Committee have been in any responsive to the probleins of 
15! ^ iff Not that others have not^^ried. but b^^^^^^^^ 

ABA can offer both a "carrot and stick" to the small CLE providers to en- 
courage them to abandon their hesitancy in accepting national .Ssis^Lce. 
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53. . A. Amsterdam, B. Segal, ^d M. Miller. Trial Manual for Definse of Crim- 

inal Cases . ALI-ABA (revised) 1975. In addition, the state- Lcoal pro- 
' viders night attempt to annotate the Trial Manual 3 for the Defense of 

Criminal Cases (revision 1975), with respect to local variations in law or 
procedure. This could, of course, be done by the Joint Committee if it 
had sufficient federal support to dos. It migiit be thought by some to 
be preferable for the Joint Committee to coordiiiate and review locally 
based annotation efforts where the cooperation of the state or local 
provider is availab.e The dual responsibility split would serve feder- 
alism concerns while pursuing quality controls and insuring the inte- 
grity of the Trial Manual . ^ 

54. See, C.C. Bengaman, "Some Wise Words about Continuing Legal Education," 
Learning and the Law 2 (1976): 22, from whom some of these recommenda- 
tions have been takin. 
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President's Commission on Enforcement and the Adminl^tratioi^ of 
Justice, Task Force Report: Courts (1967) . 




CHAPTER X. ^ROFESSIdNAL EDUCATION IN CORREf|IONS 



A. INTRODUCTION 



This chapter reviews and analyzes the educational status of several pro- 
fessional occup^ticas^ that support correctional treatment and probation and 
parole activiti|s. Not ell occupations are covered. Emphasis is given to ^ 
the social worker, psychologist, so;^61ogist/criminologist, and the rehabili- 
tation counselor. , / ' . . 

The NMS study fouiid in its/field interviews and expert panel discussions 
a range of opinipnsaboiit the usefulness of some of these occupationB in the 
treatment function. It appears that. these varying views stem from perceptions 
of earlier treatment programs, which were essentially lacking in any proven 
typologies. Corrections^ having little professional base of its own in tiie 
treatment area originally turned for help to a variety of professions. It 
was hoped that thesiB professions working ixi consort could provide effective 
prograis. Siup, from the beginning corrections could not develop a lifeline 
I to a*.7,one discipline jln ttte prof0ssional.ed ucational\system which Vould ex;^__ 
clusively, accommodate its jtjreatment needs which remain r^atlvely 



undefined. 



.Carter, McGee^- and NeJfson put the dilenma for the correct itmal executive / 



J.n this way : 



•>;■•■■. 



Given the universality of role conflict as an aspect of - / 

administrative experience, it nevertheless seems safe to day * / 
that correctional^ administrators are more subject to this \ph*- / 
nomenon that mbstj dther managers in eli±er the public or pk- / 
vate sphere. This |ls true because of the ma;^^ sh^ly^^fieiing 



■■■i 
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' beliefs concerning what should be done with offenders, and the 
lack of any dependable eiiQ)lrlcal information to use in sub- 
scribing to one. over another. Correctional administrators are 
— . buffeted by conflict precisely because the constituencies to^ 

which they need to be related in order to accomplish their pur- 
poses are comniitted to highly conflicting ideologies and norms. ^ 

■'A ■ . - 

This chapter examines various academic disciplines in terms of their 

value in preparing professional personnel for entering the correctional set- 

ting within the limitations outlined the above statement. ' ' . ^ 

Progress has been made toward providing correctional concentijations 
within spme degree programs. However ^ the NMS analysis indic^te's ' 
that this has been a limited development. Frequently^ educational institu- 

tions, before making further commitmeiits, need to exanine the willingness, ofv. 
• • ■ • " ■ ■ ' /' ■ . '■ ■ • ^ I 

^he correctional system to establish Substantive positions* to utilize the 

products of various professional* programs. Moreover, students with other 



career cb.oices available Aave often veered from corrections . because of work- ^ 
Ing conditions, lay ^ay, and concern about opportunities for applj^ing one's ' 
professional training in a closed and authoritarian environment. 

■ , 

The following discussion provides an educational profile of certain 

. • ' ' ' • , ' * .■ . ^ ' \ > • ' 

degree progriams i^re^aring professionals for , positions in correctional actl- 

vities. Included is an analys^^of i)rogram offerings, of placemSht oppor- 

tuiiities, and of some of th;B problems involved In or^e or more disciplines 



abilities to produce the needed skills for futile correjctional programs. 
B. SOCIAL WOiOC 

Preparation in social work has long been/ regarded as a preferred educa- 

tional background iEor personnel in correctioris. In yecent years, however, 

" ' ■ • ••/ •• 

the proliferation of* other educational backar oitfid s in professional correc*^ 

tions positions Kas tended to mute the Impottance of social work. ^ 



> 



This section discusses the current role of social work as a continuing disoip- 

line for corrections and briefly apj^raises the potential xole of social work 

education in the future, . ^ . ... 

• , '.««#' 

. The number of approved graduate degree programs in social work, as re- 

ported annually by the Council on Social Work Education, has indreas^de^lowly 

■ . - ^ . .-^ 

over the past four years. In 1972^ there were 78 approved MSW programs in 

the United States. In ia73 and 1974, the number of approved programs rose 
to 79, and in 1975, to 80. At the doctoral level the number of approved pro- 
grams increased from 25 in 1972, to 31 in 1975. Information regarding the 
•bachelor of social work degree is ^available only for the-years 1973 arid' 1974, 
during which time the number of approved programs was 215 arid 214, respec- 
tively.^ 

Table X-1 presents a lisflrg of all approved graduate-level .programs in 
social work, indi,cating thor.e schools that offer an area of concentration in 
corrections or criminal justice. Approximately one-third of the- schools of fer 
a specialization i^ this field of practice. Table* X-1 also indicates the num- 
ber of courses offered in each school that are relate^K^ the area of criminal 
justice. * The total jnumber of courses/offered was 103, of\^ch ;66 — or 64 
percent — are contained in scho9ld with the corrections/ criM^l justice con- 
centration available. However, 23 <^f the courses are offerebMjy a single 



'school, the University of Alabama. / Thus, excluding the. University of Ala- 
bama, the proportion of courses offered in the remaining criminal justice 
programs^is 54 percent of. the toyal courses offered. The median nuin^^r of 
courses offered In all schools ^4 two, and the most frequently reporte^d nmi^ 
ber .of courses is one. . \. . , . 

■ ■ ■ ' ' ' 7' ■ , ■ ^ 

Table Xi-2 presents the relationship between the number of criminal jus- 
', ' . I . 

tice courses available in schpol^ offering or not . off ering a concentration 
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TABLE X-1 

APlPROVED SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK IN THE UNITED STATES, NUMBER OF CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE RELATED. COURSES OFFERED, NUMBER OF FIELD PLACEMENTS IN\ . 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE, SPECIALIZATION IN CORRECTIONS OFFERED: 19/4 \ 





Specialization 


Number of 


Number of" 


Institution 


in Corrections/ 


Criminal Justice 


Criminal ■ 


Criminal Jixstice 


Courses, 


. Justice 




Of f ered^ 


Offered*^ 


Placements 


Adelphi University 


No 


0 




University of Alabama 


Yes 


23 


0 


•Uniyarsity of Arizona 


No 


6 


' -5 


University of Arkansas 


No 


N/A 


2 


- ; University of Atlanta 


Yes 


3 


3 


: Barry College 


/ No 


N/A 


8 


Boston College 


No 


1 


-'\4 


Boston University 


No 


0 




BTTyn MatfT Coll^sge 


No 


1 


13 


Univer8it> of ' ^^^viti- 








Berkeley 


No 


0 


0 


University of California, 








Los Angeles 


No 


N/A 


2 


California State University, 








Fresno . 


Yes 


0 


16 


California State University, 








Sacramento 


Ho 


N/A 


30 


Ca$e; Western Reserve University 


No 


2 


13 


Catholic University 


No 


1 


4 


7 University of Chicago 


No 


? 


12 


/^ Columbia University 


. No 


4 


. 11 


■University of Connecticut 


Yes 


3 


16 


■ University of Denver 


No 


N/A 


5 


: Florida Stfite Univjersity 


No 


0 


2 


; J^oratxam university 


No 


1 


2i 


University or Georgia — < . 


Yes 


0 


9 


" University of Hawaii 


No 


. 1 


10 


University of Houston 


No 


0 


1 


' Howard University 


Yes 


N/A 


"41 


; Hunter College 


No 


0 


38 


University of Illinois , Circle 


Yes 


N/A 


l5 


University of Il\Linois, Urbana 


Yes 


N/A 


6 


Indiana University 


No \ 


1 


2 


: Unlversltv of Iowa 




n 
u 


n 
u 


V University of Kansas 


\ '^"No 


N/A 


6 


University of Kentucky 


Yes 


— r- 3 


10 


Louisiana S tate University 


Yes 


4 ♦ 


13 


JJ^ of Louisville 


No 


N/A 


12 


ioyola university , — - 


Yes 


" "1 


' ■ 9 


University of Mainland 


No 


1 


5 


Harywood College ^^0^^^^"" 


Yes 


6 


12 


Michigan S ta te Unlver a l|y^ 


No 


0 


4 


University of Michigan | 


No 


N/A 


30 


Vniversity of tttuiesotai 
Minneapolis J 






I. 


No 


0 


15 
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TABLE X-1 
(continued) 



APPROVED SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK IN THE UNITED STATES, NUMBER OF CRIMINAL 
i JUSTICE RELATED COURSES OFFERED, NUMBER OF FIELD PLACEMENTS IN 
■ I CRIMINAL JUSTICE, SPECI -LIZATION IN CORRECTIONS OFFjPRED: 1974 



■ 1 






-f 

Institution 

• - ' ■ /' 


Specialization 
in Coirrections/ 
Criminal Justice 
Offered^ 


Numl/er of 
Criminal Justice 
Courses^ 
/Offered 


Number df 
Criminal 
Justice 
Placements 


Universi 
Universd 
State Ur 

• 'Alban> 


• ./ -■• ■ / ^ . 
ty of Missouri / Yes / N/A 0 * 
ty of Nebraska / Yes / N/A 2 
iversity of New York, / / 

, \.\- No , / .N/A 8 



Buffalo 

State Uiiiversity of Isiew York^ 

Stone]^ Brpok 
New York Univesrsity 
University of North Carolink 
Ohio St^te University / 
*Uuiversity of Oklahoma / 
Our Lady of the Lake College 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburi^h 
Portland State University 
Rutgers University 
St. Louis University 
San Diego State University 
California State Universit^ 

San Francisco 
Simmons College " 
Smith fcoillege 
University of Southern - 

California 
University of South Caroliha 
Syracuse 1 University 
Temple iJniversity 
University of Tennessee , 
University of Texas, Arlington 
University of Texas, Austin 
Tulane Uni|.versity 
University of Utah 
University of Virginia 
University of Washington 
Washing tpnl University 

Wayne— &tate-'Univierstty 

West VirglMa University 
Western Michigan University 
George Willliams College 
.University jof Wisconsin, Madison 
University Ipf Wisconsin, 



Milwaukee 1 
Yeshiva Uni 



ersltv 



No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

"No " 
No 

No 
No 
Yes 
No 

Yes.. 

No 

No : 

No / 

No / 

No / 

Yes 

No 

No; 

YWs 

Yes 

Yes 

Nb 

Yes 
No 



N/A 
0 

N/A 
2 

N/A 
0 
9 
4 
0 
3 
3 
0 

N/A 
— 0 
N/A 

1 
1 

N/A 
N/A 
2^ 
1 

N/A 

9 

2 

N/A 
0 
2 
2 
1 
1 

N/A 
3 

3 

N/A 



6 
11 

4 
27 
14 

4 
40 
13 

2 
21 
22 

5 

3 

-10 
. 0 

7 
10 
14 
10 
14 
2 
0 
8 
16 
21 

15 
^6 
8 
9 
1 

14 

22' 
3 
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TABLE X-1 ^ 
(continued) 

APPROVED SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK IN THE UNITED STATES, NUMBER OF QRIMINAL 
JUSTICE RELATED COURSES OFFERED, NUMBER OF FIELD PLACEMENTS IN 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE, SPECIALIZATION IN CORRECTIONS OFFERED: 1974 

Total Number of Schools « 78. 

number of Schools Offering Criminal Justice-Related Courses » 35/53 
/ Reporting « 66% 

Total Number of Courses Offered « 103 

Total Number of Placements in Criminal Justice « 798, 

Number of Schools Offering a Specialization in Corrections « 24/78 « 31%, 



Indication that the school offered a specialization in corrections is 
deriveci from the analysis of catalogues cited above and from the 1974 report 
of the Council on Social Work Education, ^ 

^Source: NMS, Analysis of Social Work School Catalogues, 1976. 

c • ' ' ' 

Source: Council on Social Work Education, Statistics on Social Work 
Education in the United States; 1974> ' ' 
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TABLE X-2 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE COURSES 
OFFERED AND THE PRESENCE OF AN AREA OF SPECIALIZATION 
IN. CORRECTIONS IN SOCIAL WORI^ SQHOOLS, ACADEMIC YEAR, 1974-75 



Number o£ 


Speciallzatljon in Corrections Of f ered^ 


Courses 


Yes 




1 1 No 




\ Total 


Offered^ 


Number 1 


Percent 


r Number 1 


Percent 


Number 1 


Percent 


0 


4 


17 


/ ■■■ ■ 
15 


28 




24 


1' .■ ;■ . 


2 


8 


11 


20 


13 


17 1 


2 


1 


4 


6 


11 


7 


9 


3 


5 


21 


2 


4 


7 


9 


.4 


2 


8 


2 


4 


^4 ' ' 


5 


5 or more 


. 3 


13 


0 


0 




4 


N/A 


7 


29 . 


18 


33 


25 - 


32 




24 


100% 


54 


100% 


78 


100% 



Source: NMS: Review of Social Work Program Cataloguee* 1976. 



Source: See Note t in Table X-1. 
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±n that area. The table indicates that the correlation- between the presence or 
absence of a criminal -justice program and the niimber of courses of f ered- is 
relatively weak. However, caution should be exercised in interpreting this in- 
formation. An NMS review of the program catalogues of many schools offering 
this cpncentration indicated that there is extensive--reii-aace-up€ifi-department-s 
outside the school of social work to provide coverage of topics in the specific 
area of criminal justice. 

The courses offered in social-work programs in criminal justice/ correc- 
tions are presented in Table X-3. There is relatively little difference in 
the course offerings between social work schools which offer a concentration 
in corrections and those that do not. However, two exceptions are noted. 
First, programs with a corrections concentration tend to offer a larger prp- 
portion of courses in correctional policy and practice, while programs not 
offering this concentration tend to offer more courses. in general criminal 
justicetopics. The other exception is general criminal justice, A large pro- 
portion of general criminal justice courses are offered in schools without a 
concentration in corrections. The larger proportion of cou rses covering 
legal topi Qs in schools not offering the corrections specialization also ap- 
pears to be misleading. A closer examination of those courses indicates that 
a substantial proportion are of the "law and social work" variety, which 
cover such topics as family- law or the sociology of law, rather than specific 
criminal justice\^toplcs. Criminal justice legal topics are most frequently 
found in those Schools with a corrections specialization. 

The placement of social work students in corrections agencies is a second 
indication of the J^evel ^ empha^^ 

tion. All approved social work programs require that students serve a period 
of time in a social service agency as a' pavt of their academic preparation. 
The length of the field placement period varies, but it is usually undertaken 
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TABLE X-3 



OOUHSlliS lU SOCIAL WORK RELATED TO ClUMINAL JUSTICE/ 
CORRECTIONS, INDICATING A CONCENTRATION IN 
CORRECTIONS , , ACADEMIC YEAR 1974-75 



Concentration in. Corrections Offered* 



iopic 


Yes 


No 




Total 




Number i 


Percent 


Niimber t 


Percent 


Number 1 Percent 


Administration and 
Management 


8 


12.7 


4 


11.8 . 


12 o 


12.4 


Legal Topics 


11 


17.5 


7 


20 


18 


18.6 


Corrections Policy 
and Practice 


16v 


25.3 


4 


11.8 


20 


20.6 


Correctional Theory 


7 


11.1. 


, 3 


8.8 


10 


10.3 


Juvenile Justice 


9 


14.3 


4 


11.8 


13 . 


13.4 


Research and 
o Planning 


2 


3.1 


3 


8.8 


5 


5.2 


General Criminal 
Justice 


6 


9.5 , 


9 


26.5 


15 


15.5 


Special Topics 


4 


6.3 . 


0 


. 6.0 


4 


4.1 


Total 


63 


100.0 


34 


100.0 


97** 


100.0 



a 

Special toj^ics included; Correctional Change Technology, Community 
Based Corrections, Women in Criminal Justice, iand Victimization Studies. 



Source:— NMS-ExecuttVB Surveys, 1975. Analysis of Social Work* School 
. Catalogues. » 



during the second year of study either on a part-time or full-time ba'^is. The 
Council on Social Work Education -further requires that this field placement be 
supervised by an accredited social worker: either an employee of the agency 
itself or a member of the school faculty. 

The location of "the field p critical component of the? 

ultimate contribution of the social work program to a given area o£ social 
service. During field placement, the student i» exposed to the realities of 
social work practice in a particular area and, based upon that experience, is 
likely to gain an impression of the desirability of entering that particular 
•field. It is not required that a social work student enter a field placement 
that is related to the area of practice he of she may desire to enter upon 
graduation. Thus, the number of students placed in a given. type of agency is 
not a predictor of the area of practice the students will adopt. However, 
it seems likely that exposure to a given area, at the least, increas .s the 
likelihood that a student will at least be^aware of and consider ; that area 
of . practice. 

Table X-4 indicates that in 1974', the number of students entering. a . 
criminal justice agency as their field placement was 834. In that year, 
16,590 total social work field placements were made in the United States 
(excluding Puerto Rico). Thus,, .^he proportion of students assigned to a " 
criminal justice iigency was approximately 5 percent of all such placements. 
This propottion has remained relatively constant since 1971. 

The average percent of students placed in criminal justice agencies 
^ontrolJ,e4 jo^^^ offering an area of 

specialization in corrections is 6.5 percent (Table X-5). The average per- 
cent of students placed in criminal justice agencies among schools not offer- 
ing this concentration is 4.1 percent. . 
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TABLE X-4 

NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF GRADUATE SOCIAL WORK STUDEJJTS ENTERING CORRECTIONS/ 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE AGENCIES FOR FIELD PLACEMENT, ACADEMIC YEAR 1971-74 



Year 



Number Placed In 
Corrections/ 
Criminal 
Justice 



Total 
Placements 



Percentage Placed 
In Corrections/ 
Criminal 
Justice 



1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 



785 
743 
841 
834 



14,238 
15,040 
16,099 
16,590 



5-5% 
4,9 
5. '2 
5.0 



*These figures are based upon all schools reported including the Univer- 
sity of , Puerto Rico. 

. Source: Council on Social Work Education, Stritistics on Social Work 
Education in the United States: 1971-74 (Annual reports) . 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE PROPORTION OF STUDENTS PLACED BY SOCIAL WORK SCHOOLS IN 
CORRECTIONS/CRIMINAL JUSTICE AGENCIES AMD THE PRESENCE OF AN AREA OF 
SPECIALIZATION IN CORRECTIONS IN THE ACADEMIC PROGRAM, 
ACADEMIC YEAR 1973-74 



a 



Probortilon of 
Students Placed 


Specialization In Corrections Offered 


in Criminal 


Number 


Percent 


Justice Agencies 


Yes 


1 No 1 


Total 


Yes 


1 No - 1 


Total 


Less than 1% 


2 


6 


,8 


8 


11 


10 


1.0 - 1.9 


3 


11 / 


. 14 


13 


20 


18 


2,0 - 2.9 


2 


6 \ 


8 


8 


11 


10 


3.0 - 3.9 


- 


. ■ 9 V 


9 


0 


17 




4.0 - 4.9 


2 


, 5 


7 


8 


9 


9 


5.0 - 5.9 


4 


6 


10 


, 17 


11 


13 


e.o - 6.9 


1 


1 


2 


4 


2 


3 


7.0 - 7.9 


2 




4 


8 


4 ' 


5 


8.0 8.9 




3 


3 


0 


6 


4 


9.0 - 9.9 


5 


O 


7 


21 


4 


9 


10.0% or More 


3 


3 


6 


13 


6 


8 


Mean 








6i5 


4.1 




Total 

^- ■ i 


24 


54 


78 


10b 


100 


100 



— —Scarce: Cou ncil or^ Social Work Education; Statistics on Social Work 
In the United States- 1974> pp. 34-37. 
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Variations in social work school programs, apart from those discussed 
above, are structured primarily by the accreditation rate exercised by the 
Council on Social Work Education. Some programs are designed to° prepare persons 
to enter direct service roles while other programs prepared students for what are 
called "macro" level positions-'^'that is, positions in research, policy planning, 
and administration. Direct-service preparation has traditionally dominated 

.T . . . • . 

social work. However, in recent years the pattern in social work has appar- 
ently begun to shift away from direct service, and increasing emphasis is 
being placed upon the "macro" level roles. 

A more precise distinction of the variations in social work programs is 
provided by the Council on Social Work Education. Each of the major varia- 
tions^ is discussed briefly below. 

• Generic multi-method practice is a genetalized approach to the pre- 
paration of social work students in wh;Lch a variety of materials, methpds, aad 
areas of specialization are covered without a ^>:>eciflc area focus. . In prac- 
tice .this variation iis rarely adopted as a career preparation. It is often 
used to classify first-year students who have not decided upon a particular 
area of concentration. However, a small rumber of schools do permit a stu- 

dent to receive a degree in this area. ^ . -^ ~ 

"^ iT T ficro, direct service, clinical, case-work and gtroupwork coiistitutes 
a pT'eparation in the mathods of individualized direct services. The focus * 
of the preparation is on providing the studen*: with the necessary skills to 
deal with individual clients in ^ prof essional casework relationship. Thje - 
types of skills emphasized include the ability to study and assess indi-r. 
viduals* needs, snd the ability to prepare a suitable /course of action. Spe- 
cific skflls include interviewing, the maintenance of, a therapeutic relation- 
ship^ utilizaf.ion of social resources, and the selection of intervention 
actions. 
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• Ihe Rroup wofk approach differs from the casework method In two res- * 
'\ pects. First, the group is used as a therapeutic resource under the direction 
\ of the social worker. Second, the focus of the treatment is upon the group 
, \^aa a whole rather than upon any single individual. In other reepects the skill 
' f"<* knowledge imparted are the same as those required in the casework method. 



ERIC 



Codpunlty organization, plannin g, and d6vel opffi5»r;t is a preparation for 



work at the "macro" level of social work practice with a particular emphasi- 
.- ' \ • I ■ - ' ■ • . ' ■ ' ■ ' 

upon the coordination, development, and utilization of resources in the com- 

m.mity. Preparation In this area is concerned with the dynai^lcs and conpo^^^^^ 
of p7.*mning processes as they relate to social problems, issues and oppor- 
titties for change. The areas of knowledge presented lirclude tbe planning 
process; ppUcy and program development; resource allocation; and thi" relation- 
ship of urban economics to planning, interorganizational coordination, commu- 
nicatii,..s, and decision-making. Specific skills taught inclu<<e the techniques 
of planning, survey research, evaluation procedures, fic^al planning, negotia-; 
tion, and advocacy. It 3,s in this area and the succeeding area that social 
work might* providQ a gi^ea^:er i>otentlal for correctional concentratlon^^^^-^ 

. • Administration > management, social 3>bTlcvT"mezzo or n^acro Intery egtjj^ 
Is a preparation for work at the executive and, administratis^ level of social 
service agencies. Areas of knowlt^^^a presented ±tizlm<-2 the administrative 
process, organizational structure of social welfare ai^encies, staff develop- 
ment, staff allocation, supervision, and project evaluation. Personnel, 
budgeting, training, an'^ administrative and aupe/visory techniques are the 
specif ic-,skills tauj;ht. ^ 

• Research is a preparatiotj emphasizing competence in understanding and 
applying scientific research methods and in tSe utilization of research find- 
ings in social work practice!, The skills and knowledge presented Include 
problem formulation; (data^'feoJ.lection and analysis, presentation of findings. 



currenf r esearch , quantitative analysis, research methods, evaluation research, 
snd the development of theory. 

. The dlatribution of sbcialrwork students among the various areas of con- 
^ centration is presented in Tabl^ X-6. Amcag the various areas of concentra- ' 
tion,^ the largest and most rapidW gro^^ing is still that of direct service 

•ca'sework and groupwork. In 1973-r74, "the category of practice was adopted by 

■ '■ . ' . • ~ ' , i - ■' ■ 

neiairly half of the graduate 'socia;l-work students enrolled. The Yeaaining areas 

in order of highest enrollment , are generic-multi-irethod practice, with 25 

percent of eiirolle'd students; v-^dministration^ "management, and social policy, 

13 percent; community organi2iation, planning^ and development, 6'percetit of , 

enrolled students; and research, comprising less than 1 percent of enrclled 

■ " 

4 ' ' . 

students. : ^ " . . 

• , ! . ■ 

Table X-/ "t^^esents the distribution of second-year graduate school social- 
work students among the various areas of concentration in universities offer- . 



Xng or hot offerihg/^^ area of ■ specialization in correction8_pr criminal jus- 
ticej^ The_data-concerning second-year students aire used because of the large 
proportion of .first-year stud^iintr whose concentraticns^are not classified or 
are classified under the label of generic, multi-method practice. Table X-7 
indicates that universities off bring an area of spe?>ialization in corrections/ 
criminal justice do not diffjer appreciab3y in terms of the distribution of 
students among the areas 6f /concentration from universities not offering the 
correctional criminal justi|re specialization. Universities offering the 
corrections/criminai justice speciali;e:ation do have 'a aignificantly smaller 
proportion of . students enrolled in. the di^rect-service area, but this iSi _ 

' ■;]■ ' ■ ■ ^ .. • ■ i"'' 

offset by a larger proportion enrolled in the generic, multi-method area ^ 

" * '■ \- " . ^ \ ' . . ' . •' . . ■ * ., .-. ^ 

and the "oUier" classification. As indicated above the greater potentlalvfor * 

corrections would be for student^ to tegin to concentrate more in com^ 



organizations and admlriistfativermanagement' areas. 
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NUflBERS AND- PERCENTAGES OF GRADUATE SOClAL-WORK STUDENl'S IN THE / 
SEVERAL AREAS. OF CONCENTRATION, ACADEMIC YEARS 1972-:74 / 



; Are^ of 
Cohcenbratloi; 



Academfc Year 



1971-1972 



NuijCiber j Percent 



19.72-1973 



,> 19.73->1974 



Generic, Millti- 
Method ..' 

Gaseworli,: Croupwbrk, 



4,746 



32 



5,417 



Direct Service 


5,720 


38 


• . .6,552 


v- Community Organi- 
V zatlon, I^lamiing, 
Dev6lopine;nt 


922 


6 


911 


'',/'■ i. • 
Administration, 

/Mapagemetit^ 

/ Policy 

' / ■ ■' i 


1,111 


/ 

7 


1,926 

-> 


■■-./' . i " • 
/Research 


'\ . 57 


* 


'. ; 3s, 


/ Other^ / 


2,494 


17 


1,242 


•■ • ,' i ' 

- Total 

i ' — — ~——r 


15,03r- - 

a ■/'./ 


100 


16,^99 



34 

.;6 

12 



Other Includes those students indicating "no c^ncefttratlon, undecided 



or no response.' 



* ■ ' . ■ \ 

Less than 0. 5' percent. . ^ 



of- 



/ 

/ 

■ 4,208 




8,698 


49 


947 


i 6 


2,113 




51 




1,168 


7 


i 

j.f,590 


100 



I 

Cl^ 



Sources; Council on Social Work Education, Statistics on Social Wo rk Edu- 
cation iii the United States . 1972-1974 CAnnual reportsK 
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TABLE X-7 ^ , 
^ ■ — ^ . • •/ ■ ■ , ■ ■ . • . 

DiSTRIBUTION OF SECOND-YEAR GRADUATE SOCIAL. WORK STUDENTS BY 
AREA OF CONCENTRATION, AllD BY WHETHER OR NOT A CONCENXRATION ♦ * -S 
' i IN. CORRECTIONS IS 0FFERED: 1974 / 



Giineric, Multi- 
tfethcd 



Direct Service 

Community 
Org^^nlzatlon 



Ad'oilnlstratlon 

B^earch 

Other 

Total 



Area of 


/ Coxiceutration in Corrections Offered 


. Concentration 


1 /Yes 


No 


Total v'- 


N jinbejr | Percent 


Ntnnber | Percent 


Number 1 Perc(Bnt> 



j- ,429 
ji,144 

I 

i 

j 82 

! 
I 

\ 291 

1 

1 10 



36'6-| 



18.5 
49.3 

3.5 
12.5 

0.4 

« 

15.8 



510 
4,078 
518 
701 

u ■ 

:/ ■32' 

494 



8.1 
64.4 

8. 2 • 
11. 1 

0.5^ 

7.8 



2,322 100.0 6,333^ " 100.0 



939 \'lO.S:,m 
5,222^' . 6d.:o;.;v5| 

■ ' . ■-''■-Si 

600 ' 6.S> "I 

992^./ ll.-5. M 

■ c ^ ' ■•• - -•'v^ 



42 • ''■''^■^•;o.p|g 



,860 



9.9^ 



8^655 ioo.6;S}!' 



Source: Cputicli of Social Work Education. Statistics of Social Work Edu- 



cation In the United States'; 1974 . pp. 32ir33 
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The. coiicr: /Uuion of social work schools to corrections manpower can be 
estimated by considering the number of graduates currently working in the 
corrections system. The most recent information prior to the National Manpower 
Survey is provided by the 1968 Joint Commission study. Among persons in cor- 
rections holding a mastet/s degree, approximately 39 ^iercent of administra- 
tors, 48 percent of supervisors, and 28 percent of treatment specialists held 
a degree in social work. Among administrators and supervisors, this repre- 
sented the largest single group of master's degrees and, in the case of 
treatment specialists, it was the second largest group, being exceeded only 
by psychologists, who accounted^ for 29 percent of the master's degrees. 

Patterns in the current edu ational attainment of correctipnal personnel, 
however, indicate t!iat the social work degree may no longer be the recognized 
prerequisite for^ correctional practice, although there has been a steady growth 

^^Ljc/^the nuinb^r_of such degrees awarded since 1971, as indicated in Table X-8. 
Despite the general growth in the area of probation and parole, less than one 
percent of probation and parole agencies respondlMg o the NMS survey (n=1973) 
indicated that the MSW degree was an entry-levei educational requirement and 
only 1.6 percent of probation and parole executives responding .(n=1980) indicated 
that the MSW degree was the preferred or most desirable educational attainment 
for entry-level probation, and parole officers.- Similarly, only 4.1 percent of 
executives Cn=1974) indicated that the MSW degree should be required of persons 

"being^ promoted to probation or parole supervisor. 

Among probation add parole eypcutives, however, the MSW degree is not 
uncommon, ^^.^n 1975 approximately 7.5 percent of all probation, and parole 
executives held the MSW degree, and among corrt^utions executives with an 
educational attainment of a master's degree or more, the MSW degree was 
held by 25.2 i)eifcent. The contribution of locial work to other- areas of 



TABLE X~8 y 

NUMBER 0F,J;RADUATE- SO'CIAI, W0RK\ DEGREES AWARDED, 
ACADEMIC YEARS, 15171-74 



Degree Awarded 



Year 



1971 



1972 



1973 



1974 



Master's Degrees Awarded 

Percentage change from 
previous year 



Post-Master's Degrees Awarded 



6,559 



130 



6,909 



+ 5%\ 



114 \ 



7,387 



+ 7% 



112 



8,005 



+ 8% 



159 



Percentage, change from 
previous year 



-12% 



- 2% 



+42%, 



Total Degrees Awarded 

Percentage change from 
previous year 



6,689 



7,023 



+ 5% 



7,499 



+ 7% 



8,164 



+ 9% 



Note: In 1974, Information was firs, available concerning BSIT degrees 
awarded. These numbered 9,530 la 1974. J, • — i 

- ■ ; ■ ■ . - ' ■ ■ ■ - 1 

Source: Council on Social Work. Education, Statlstlcis on Social Work 
Ecucatlon In the United States; 1971-74 CAnnual reports) . 



corrections can only be estimated indirectly on /the batjis of responses to a 
1974 survey of criminal justice personnel conducted hy the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census. Table X-9 presents the distribution of personnel in several cor- 
rectional occupations according to the highest degree held. This table refers 
only to those personnel with an associate level degree or more in eacl\ occupa- 
tion'. Presumably, a significant proportion of those indicating a "professional 
level education are persons with the MSW degree. The table suggests that,, 
among personnel in corrections with an associate degree or more, only a small 
proportion could be expected to hold a degree in social work, while those re-r. 
porting a master's degree could be holders of an MSW. 

Tr* oaY\f^Ta\. then, it Hpp^srs tl?s** tV"* '"^*>*"**^b"*'icr* ^.t^vi^ 
profeissional preparation of correctional personnel ie relatively small. How- 
ever, the potential contribution of social- work schools to corrections man- 
power will depend in large ^part upon the availability of positions and 

■ ' ' ■ 

other factors both within social work itself and within the corrections sys- 
5 

tem* In corrections the primary factor will most likely be the direction 
th6 .system takes with respect to the various treatment approaches emerging 
from the current . critical debate: the "restraint" model, the "rehabilitative" 
model, and the '''reintegrative" model, etc. The restraint model, character- 
ized by the return to a punishment/deterrance approach, would tend to rein- 
force the negative image of corrections, and would likely result in a major 
diminuatipn of social-work practice in the field. The '^rehabilitative" 
model, \rfiich dominates corrections. practice today, implies an important role 
for the social worker. However j past experience suggests that it is un- 
likely ' that sufficient numbers of casework specialists' could be enticed 
into entering this practice unless working conditions and the generally 
unfavorable image of corrections are somehow revised.^ Much future social 
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TABLE X-9 



THE HIGHEST DEGREE HELD BY CORRECTIONAL PERSONNEL WITH A 
DEGREE IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1974 

(Percentage of Personnel with an Associate Degree or More) 



, ^ *Pro- 

Total Associates Bachelors Masters Doctorate fesslonal Other 

Adult Corrections 

Officer lOQ.O .34/4 54.3 5.0 0.6 0.3 5.4 

Adul<t Corrections 

''Supervisor 100.0 35.2 50.5 11.2 0.0 0.0 3.1 . 

Adult Corrections ' ^ 

i'reatment " 100. 0 8.4 . 57.4 25.0 1.1 1.6 3.4 

Adult Corrections , 

SExecutive 100:o 14.7 47.1 29.9 2.9 4.5 0.8 

- ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ 

Juve~»lle Cbrrec-' 

tions Officer 100.0 12.7 69.1 11.1 0.0 0.6 6.5^ 

Jjuvenile Correc- • * 

tions Supervisor 100.0 8.3 73.7 8.6 0.0 7.0 , 2.4 

Juvenile Correc- ^ ' 

tions Treatment 100.0 7.9 75.8 13.2 0.2 0.8 , 2.1 

Juvenile Correc- 

. tions Exf*. cut iv.^ 100.0 2.9 58.9 34.7 0.2 1.5 1.7 

PrcAation/Parole ' . ^ 

Officer 100.0 2. 3 77.1 L7.6 ^0-2 1.5 1.3 

Probatipn/Parola 

Supervisor 100.0 • 0.2 72. 1:' 21.6 0.7 5s.4 OrO 



Probation/Parole 

- Executive ,100.0 , 1.4/ 53.1 40.6 0.0 • 4.1 0.8 

*Not:e: "Professional" includes master^ s of social work, LL.B. , J.D., M.D;, 
and other recognized professional degrees. 

" ■ " ' * ' * . .. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of Census, Criminal Justice Employee Characteristics Survey, 
1975. . , . . > 



work interest. in this model will also depend upon the role treatment will play 
in future correctional facility administration. At present the social work field 
is concerned about administrative matters overtaking client casework, for example,, 
the NMS field job analysis studies on probation and pkrole (Volume VIII) summar- 
ized the problem as follows: 

In part, increased paperwork and report wr^U-i^l^ requirements 
are a function (particularly in the case of youth probation 
and aftercare services) of the court decisions mandating de- 
tailed documentation of activities find actions of clients, 
but in a large measure, this problem may stem from increas- 
ing bureaucratization within firld agenciefe and betwee^i field 
services and headquarters. Tht movement towrards integra- 
tion, as Skoler points out, of field and institutional ser- 
vices under superagencies may have as its cost increased 
paperwork and bureaucratic delays and obstacles 7 

The reintegrative model also implies a role for the social worker, but 
of a different character than for the professional caseworker. Rather, the 
social worker, acts as a system broker and a coordinator of community res- 
sources • The adoption of a reintegrative approach to corrections treatment 
places substantial responsibility upon social work schools* The m^ajority of 
social work students are grained In thi area of direct services and indi- 
vidual casework. If corrections were to move in the direction of a reinte- 
grative model, the social work' school would be required to increase the 
level of emphasis upon administrative skills, comffi^mity organization, and 
social policy planning. With respect tc these factors, the 
roie of. social work depends upon both the eventual choice of corrections in 
teriQS of its treatment methods ]t 3nd upon the willingness of social work pro— * 
' grams to '^jad just their areas of training aiEphasls. The NMS field interviews 
indicated that the possession of a bachelor's degree in social work ^nay 
"Tell be sufficient for many correctional treatment programs. The movement ^ ~~. 
toward this degree would widen the pool of applicants particularly if such 
programs permitted a major in corrections in areas where the needs woi.ld 
be most prevalent* in the future. . . ' 



C. OTHER ACADEMIC PROGRAMS PROVIDING PROFESSIONAL MANPOWER FOR CORRECTIONS 

The NMS study concentrated mainly on the professional area of social 
wcrk. There are, however, other areas which, although not characterized by 
professional degrees, such as the MSW, do provide the kind of academic pre- 
paration which. contributes to the preparation of professional personnel in 
corrections* The programs examined briefly in this chapter include psycho- 
logy, sociology/criminology, and rehabilitative counseling. The NMS made 
only a very limited study of these areas in its surveys or field interviews. 
The following pages summarize some of the available information and data on 
these programs. They suggest that educational institutions engaged in such 
graduate programs empljasizing corrections may wish to re-evaluate their offer 
ings in the light of changes in correctional needs and practices. 

1« Psychology 

In 1973, Speilberger, Mergargee, and ingrara conducted an informal survey' 
opong psychologists concerning the level of inter^^^t in the topics of crime, 
delinquency, and corrections. They concluded that, while a considerable 
level of interest existed, there was relatively little progress in this area 
for |feveloping training programs. This judgment wao consistent with the 
, findings of a 1971 study of college catalogues, by .odsky and Heider, in 
which they found only 11 American universities offering 14 different courses 
directlyrelated to crime and delinquency in department of psychology. 
Tablfe X-10 liGts the schools in which Brpdsky and Heider found coursev - rk 
related to crime and delinquency. The courses offered by these schools in- 
eluded forensic p sychology and ethics, legal and criminal psychology, * prat. - 
ticum of law enforcement,, psychology of criminal behavior, cbrrectionnl 
psychology, juvenile delinquency, delinquent children, psychology in law' 
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TABLE X-10 



AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OF»?ERING COURSES IN 
CRIME AND DELINQUENCY IN DilPARTMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY, 1971 ^ 



Institutions v Nuinber of 
. . Courses 



Adelphl University 


■\ 1 


Michigan State University 


1. 


Middle Tennessee State University 


3 


North Dakota State University 


1 


Ohio State University 


1 


Saci^amento State College 


1 


St. Johns Uriiver si ty : ^ 


1 


University of Colorado 


1 


University of Kentucky 


1 


University of Southern California 


1 


University of Tennessee ^ 


2 







Source: Stanley L. Brodsky, Psychologists In the Criminal Justice System 
(American Association of Correctional Psychologists,. 1972), p. 120. 



enforcement, and social psychology of delinquent behavior.^ In addition to 
these programs, Speilberger et, al, identified four programs that provided interdis 
ciplinary training in law enforcement and corrections in which psychologists- 
participated as instructors. Tliese programs were located at Florida State 
University, the University of Alabama, Southern Illitlois University, and Mid- 
dle Tennessee State University. . 

I 

A final aspect of programs in psychology concerns those that provide in- 
ternships in correctionrl or other criminal justice agencies, as a part of the 
professional training of graduate students. Speilberger et al . found such 
programs at the University of ^Hawaii, the University of West Virginia, Eastern 
Michigan University, and the University of Montana. In addition, graduate 
Students at Stanford University, the University of Buffalo, and the University 
of Texas were brought in to work with offenders in correctional' agencies.. 
Certain criminal justice agencies provide internships for graduate psychology , 
students. These included the Monmouth (New Jersey) Child Guidance Clinic, 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, and the Wisconsin Division of Corrections • 

V 

Finally, the Johns Hopkins University offered a broad range of internships 
€or graduate psychology ;jtudents,^ including placement in various corrections 

J ^ io w • 

and law enforcement agencies. , . . ' _ ^ 



The number of graduates in psychology entering correctional work' each 
Y,ear is not known. However, indirect evidence suggests that the number is . 
no^t ''large , nbr is it a significant proportion of all graduate student^, com- 
pleting, 4e^rees in psychology. According to the^ lPJ5"Re^drt:x)f the National 
, Center ^4^^^ Education Statistics, '5,870 ,mas:t:e?r'fe:; lev61 degrees and 2,150 doc- 
tbral level deR^-ees < we reV awarded in psychology in 1975* To th^^se mui be ' 
added an additional 54,690 undergraduate degrees 2r„arded in psychology — a 
supply from which correct:fons frequently draws. By contrast, in 1968 the 
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Greenieifeh Repbrt prepared for the Joint Commission of Correctional Manpower 

and Training di cated that there wer:.e an estimated 374 persom * employed as 

12 

psychologists in adult corrections institutions. In 1971, the census 

of juvenile detention and correction agencies found.,, that there were 280 psy- 

13 

chologists employed in those institutions. Even presuming that there has 

0 

since been a substantial increase in the number of psychologists in the cor- 
rections system, it is apparent that only a very small proportion of psychology 
graduates enter correctional practice. 

The potential fo"r a ciontrj.bution by psychology programs to the supply of 
corrections manpower, according to Speilberger et al. » depends in large part 
upon the willingness and ability of such programs to expose' graduate students 
to corrections-related materials and experiences. The authors conclude that 
graduate psychology students ieldom enter corrections work despite 
openings, and that those few who en^er are gener»^lly unprepared to deal 
with the particular problems of offenders. Tha reasons suggested for this are 
the lack of exposure to the correctional area and a lack of training in those 
aspects of psychology relevant to corrections. As a result, stud "s who enter 
corrections practice tend to rely upon treatment techniques designed for middle 



_xJ.ass— neAiroties— ar^-serluus psych^tlxs, neither of which .is appropriate for 

14 ' 

the bulk of the offender population. 

<\ . , 

2. Sociology/Criminology 

During the past century the academic discipline that has supplied the 
largest proportion^ of prof essionalJ.y trained personnel to corrections has been 
sociology. Criminology has Jjeen and is a major specialty within sociology: 
the study of causes of criminal behavior. In recent years a number of sep'aratc 
criminology departments have been established, but in most instances, crimin- 
ology has rtiinained an area of concsiitration within sociology. 
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The number of graduate programs in criminology/socif.ologv has apparently 
remained quite stable for the last five years. Table X-11 shows the institu- 
tions listed in the 197'-76 IA:P Directory of Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice Education that off er\raduate degrees in criminology, or sociology, 
or that have criminal justice-related programs located in departments of socio- 
logy or criminology. Thirteen of the 19 schools report an emphasis or sub- ^ 
stantial course offerings %n corrections. 

A second source of information regarding the number of programs in crim-^ 
inology /sociology is an analysis of the number, of criminology programs receiving 
funds under the Law Enforcement Educational Program (LEE?) . Table X-12 pre- 
. sents the results of that analysis, indii:a.ting the number of graduate orim- 
inology programs receiving such funding between. 1972 and 1976. Moreover, the 
numbers agree in relative magnitude with the number of programs reported in 
Tthe 1975 lACP Directory . o ' 

The number pf students receiving graduate degrees in sociology/ crintLnology 
is known for the two academic years 1971-72 and 1973-74 from a forthcoming 
report by Cuxcis Baker of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
There were 100 master's degrees and 12 doctoral degrees awarded in criminology 
in the academic year 1971-72. In academic year 1973-74, the nuc*Hr^«if^as- 

ter's degrees awarded in criminology increased 40 percent to 140, and the 

, *■ ' * - ■ * - 

number cf 'doctoral degrees increased 58 percent to W."*"^ 

Th6 contribution of criminology/sociology graduate programs to correc- 
tions m^anpower can only be estimated from the av^^s^e data. In 1968, 
Karacki arid Ga''vin reported upon a survey of S3 cop.:^gcs and universities 
offering coursework in criminology arid cor rectioris in which they examined 
the-employment patterns of graduates of those programs. Among 66^ graduate" 
students whose post-graduate employment could be traced, the authors in- 



TABLE X-II 



GRADUATE PROGRAMS IN CRIMINOLOGY/oO'CIOLOGY RELATED TO 
CRIMINM. JUSTICE; ACADEMIC YEAR 1975-76 



/^^liforni^ State College at Stanislaus* 
California State University at Fresno* 
Eastern Michigan University^'' 
Florida State University* ^ 
Indiana State Universityi* 
Indiana University of Pennsylvania* 
Lincoln College 

New Mexico Highlands University* 
Sam Houston State University* 
Southern Oregon College 
Temple University* 
University of Alabama at Birmingham 
University of CaldLfornia at Berk^^ey* 
University of MarylahdT 
Uniyersity of Montana 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of South Dakota* 
University of Wisconsin at Madison*' 
Western Kentucky University* 



^Indicates special emphasis lb corfectlohs. 

Source :e International Association of Chiefs of Police, tay Erifbrcement 
and Criminal Justice Education (1975). 
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TABLE X-12 

i ' - ■ ■ , .1 

NUMBER Ot GRADUATE CRIMINOLOGY PROGRAMS REClLIVING 
LAW ENFORCEMENT EDUCATION PROGRAM FUNDS 







ACADEMIC YEARS 1972-76 




Year 


Total , 


Master's 
Programs 


Doctoral 
Programs 


< 

1971-72^ 

* 


18 


13_ 




1972-73 


18 


13 /p. 


/ 

5 " 


1973-74 


. 18 




5 ' . ' 


1974- 75 

1975- 76 


16 

/ 14 


11 

12 . 

/ • 


\ ^ 

2 X ' 1 k> ' 

1 ■ 


- . Source: 


NMS: Analyst 


s of LEEP Applicetion Forms, 


1968-1976.' 

/ 

• ■ / 






'7 


■■ . ' . \ 
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dicated that 24 percent were employed in probation and r;nrole agencies, -24 

-a. * 
" ^ . ^ ■< " 

.percent were employed as teachers outside the cximinid. justice system, 
Jd^percent entered institutional, treatment ]^osj.tions, 8 percent entered cor- 
rections in an administrative capacity, 8 percent entered a research posi- 
ticn, 6 percent entered correcti-ons as an ins-titutioual corrections officer, 
and the remaining 20 pj : ent entered corrections in some unspecified- capacity 
Because this analysis was based on students in both criminology ai^d cfa.rxee- 
. tions programs, caution must bfe exercized in^projecting the probable contri 



bution of criminology programs alone. The authors suggest that 'relatively 
larger numbers of corrections program graduates actually entered criminal 



V, 1 



J 



16 



justice' position^ than graduates of traditional criminology/sociology pr 

^ / 17 ■ - ' \ ^ ^ 

gram^,. Neverth^ess, it does a]ppear that the cpntributidn of criminology/ 

sociology programs corrections staffing is significant, eapeciaXly for 

V 




7 



professional treatment posit. 

Variations in emphasis in criminology/sociology programs are difficult/ 
to ^ssess, given the variations in structure typical of academic programs./ 

° In t^he 1968 survey cited above, Karacki and Galvin found that 37 directors 

• ■ . • ■ ■ . ^ / 

of (Criminology programs indicated seven areas of practice forj which their 

graduates vere bps*t prepared. The frequency distribution' wap as follows: 

— ^ 49 percent- of directors indicated that their graduates .were best' 
prepared for the area of p^(Sbation; 

\^ ' * ■ 

16 percent indicated best preparation for institutional-custody 
positions i " - / 

~ 14 percent indicated^ cor rectional/admlnistration, / 



11 per 



indicated institutional treatment; 



. — 8 percv^nt indicated research", 

— * 8 percent indicated teachings ai 

18 



3 percent JLndicated parole,.' 



/■■ 



V 




I 
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Even given this distribution in opinion, hovever, it would be difficult * 
to assess programr. in criminology/sociology in terms of their relevance 'to 
corrections-treatment practice. Such programs typlcelly t^ke a historical- ' 
theoretical approach to the problems and issues of crime. Unlike psychology, 
they*are not -normally designed to teach basic job skills. 

A relevant question at this point is whether additional training! provided 
to students in these progtams wouJd necessarily increase the level of ' rele- 
J vance to treatment po. .ti .ns. Exandnlng, the urograms listed ? in Table X- 11, 
12 of the 19 programs ci- -ently provide field placement in ckminal 
* justice agencies. These schools are: CaJifomia StAte University at Fresno, 
y Florida State University, Irdiana State University, / Indiana University 'of 
1 Pennsylvania. Sam Houston State University, Southern Oregon College, the Uni- 
versity of Alabama at Birmingham, the University 0f California at Berkeley, 
the University of Maryland, the Uiiiverslfcy of Moi/tana, the University of ' ' 
South Dakota, a:d the University kji^sconsin atj/itadison. / - 

• The final emphasis in crinjiuologyVsociology to be considered is the level 
^^ tireparation given' to graduat'e criminology/sociology students in the /area 
of research. Of the 19 schoolsj listed in Tible X-11, 11 offer coursed^ in 
researcli' methods or the applicj^tionsfof research in dlrected-studies courses. 
Th^ graduate curricula of an additional four schools are not specified, and ,. 

I _. . , 

the remaining four show no preparation in research whatsoever. 
/ , ..The schools offering research- related co^ursework are: California State 
-"tfnlversity at jEreenp. Indiana State University, Indians Jniversity of Pennsyl- 
|vanla. Sain Houston State University,. Temple University, the University of Ala- 
_ [bama at Birriiigham, the University of, California at Berkeley, the University 
^1 of m^ryland, W University of [ Montani, the University of Pennsylvania, and 



^tha'^^lilversity of Wisconsin at/ Madififbn. 
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The ntiraber of professional treatment personnel with graduate degrees in 
sociology/ criminology is not precisely known. Apparently the primary contri- 
bution of sociology /criminology is in providing bachelor 's-level treatment 
personnel. According to the Joint Commission, 23 percent of corrections spe- 
cialistr/ hold a bachelor's degree in sociology, and an additional 3 percent 
hold degrees in criminology. This is the larges^t single category of academic 
preparation found in these positions. Hov;ever, among treatment specialists 
holding a master's degree, a degree in sociology orj corrections was held by 
9 percent and 4 percent respectively — substantially lower than the propor- 
tion of master's degree holders in social work (28 percent), education al? 
percent), and psych jlogy (29 percent)- The highest proportion of persons 
holding master's dagrees in sociology/criminology is found in adult (as opposed 
to juvenile) agencies. Of these, the highest proportion is found in adult 

probation and parole agencies (20 percent) as compared with juvenile probation 

20 ' 
and parole (11 percent). These figures are consistent with the findings of 

Karacki and Galvin with respect to the postgraduate employment of sociplogy/ 

criminology graduate students, of whom the largest proportion enter probation 

IP 

work, and the judgment of program directors, who indicated in almost half the 
responses that probation is the area of practice for which their students are 
best prepared. 

The future of sociology/criminology programs ^to corrections tnanpower 
may depend upon several factors: their responsiveness to correctional needs 
as corrections redefines its treatment efforts, their ability to reflect 
these needs in appropriate graduate program offerings, and their ability to 
attract and place students in positions which fulfill these needs. The dil- 
emma of the sociology/ criminology contribution is endemic to the whole pro- 
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blem of what real support can the variety of professional academic discip- 
lines offer in the future to the changing correctional treatment efforts. 

Speilberger et al. suggest that in the development of interdisciplinary, 
crime-related programs in which faculty and subject matter are drawn from a 
variety of appropriate academic disciplines, such as psychology, criminology. 
and sociology, the boundaries between these disciplines have not been clear/ 
Consequently, the dispute over the development of courses and programs in such 
areas as crime and delinquency has continued. Foster suggests that the 
incteasfc in the number of graduate criminal justicj^ programs was motivated 
in part by the inability of the traditional academic disciplines to produce 
sufficient numbers of persons with the appropriate preparation to enter crim- 
inal justice practice, and the reluctance of these disciplines to move from 
a theoretical and academic orientation toward a practitioner-oriented program. 
Given the fluidity of the current correctional treatment efforts and the prob- 
lems of responding to needs, criminology and sociology may no longer be the 
dominant force in graduate preparation for corrections treatment. A 
newly defined and trained career correctional treatment occupation may . ^ 

emerge. \ 

3. Rehabilitation Counselor 

Volume III of this report considered the problem of delineating the role 
of counselors in corrections and concluded that national commissions and pro- 
fessional associations have not examined in any detail the multiple roles of 
counselors. The National Advisory Commission suggested that for the posi- 
tion of counselor supervisor, the educational requirement should be a bache- 
lor's degree with training in social work, group work, and counseling psycho-^ 
logy. ^ . 

The Greenleigh Associates report ^opted a more stringent definitio 
a professional counselor. The report indicated that there were at least eight 



separate categories of counselor recognized by the American Personnel and Gui- 
dance Association.- Each of these areas was found to have varying qualifica- 
tions for full professional status, but the most common requirement was a 
master's degree, or one or two years of graduate-level education. The report 

also noted that, in the counseling field i^general, this standard was not 

24 

met in the majority of cases. 

This chapter, since it foruses on professional personnel, will cover 
briefly one of the separate professional counseling categories — the rehabilitation 
counselor. One reason for brief identification of this field is to provide 
some suggestion for directing attention in cor ections to counseling activities 
which can be more precisely identified. > ^ 

Volume III of this report reached the conclusion that the term counselor ^ 
has been used loosely in corrections to refer to professionals as -well as to 
those individuals without formal educational preparation in counseling. Re- 
habilitation counseling which perhaps can be^ best identified with needs in a 
correctional ;.cing has approximately 8Cf graduate and 60 undergraduate pro- 
grams awpiJorting its training efforts. The number: of prograF.s related to the 
correctional field was not determined by the NMS study. However, Appendix P 
of this volume .contains a list of institutions supporting graduate trainee 
programs in rehabilitation counseling. This list is suggestive of the poten- 
. tial resources available for an increased correctional emphasis in this field, 
particularly during the period of a redefinition of treatment programs in 
adult and juvenile institutional and comrounity-based activities. 

Emphasis on this field Of rehabilitation^ counseling originated with the 1954 
Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Act, which highlighted the need for job train- 
ing for persons with physical disabilities. Later, the concept expanded to in- 
corporate other types of handicaps, suc> llness, learning disabl'iti^ 
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and emotional stress affecting employment potential. As a result of their 
focus on therapeutic work with individuals* and groups, many of these pro- 
grams were originally aligned administratively with psychology or 'social 
work departments. 

Rehabilitation counseling programs now are designed to prepare individuals 
for employment in state and federal vocational rehabilitation activities, as 
well as public and private rehabilitation agencies. These programs provide 
treatment personnel for organizations, such as correctional institutions, which 
serve persons who are mentally, emotionality, socially, or- physically handi- 
capped. Programs of this nature are highly diversified in character, and often 
contain courses designed to develop a broad understanding of human behavior, as 
well as techniques of individual and group counseling, intet-prof essional re- 
lations, vocational appraisal and adjustment, and, use of community resources in 
facilitating rehabilitation of handicapped persons . ^ 

Thus, graduates can and do enter corrections from this area of study, in 
addition to social work, with the main difference being this program's emphasis 
on the rehabilitation of individual clients with disabilities^ Many group 

counselors are products of such study, and more c^Di tte expected to enter cor-. 

■ ■ . \ ■ 

rectlons now, since greater emphasis is being placed on those offenders who 
are handicapped in terms of employability and cultural. and educational back- 
grounds. 

Perhaps the greatest need for such personnel for the future will be in 
jiivenlle services for both those remaining in institutions and those in 
community-based correctional activities where the emphasis will be on more 
intensified efforts toward comm^ity reintegration. Such integration can best 
be achieved through educational and vocational readjustment and the overcoming 
of other handicaps to which community resources can respond. This would suggest 
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overall that a tighter definition o£ what a professional counselor must do 
in a correctional setting is n^icessary and that the profeesional rehabili- 
tation counseling service may be one place to legin such rc-evaluatlon. 
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D. VOLUNTEERS AND PROFESSIONALS 



In concluding this presentation on a selected group of professionals sezirli 
the correctional programs, it is important to recogijize briefly the role of ^ 
the volunteer .in relation to professional services. For example, the American 
Bar Association !s standards covering probation officers proposes in its standard 
6.5, that: . ' 

"(e) While the core of any probation department should be professionally 
educate3"^and trained personnel, it is desirable that the staff includes 
individuals who may lack such professional qualifications, but have 
backgrounds similar to the probationers themselv^^s* In addition, 
citizen volunteer^ fihould be used to assist probation, off icers. "^^ 

Volunteer work iu the courts area has largely centered on juvenile probation. 
In the broader corrections field the use has been more wide-spread covering 
counseling of offenders in institutions and activities, service in work-release 
and jail programs, institutional and community based tutoring programs for 
^illiterates and educational marginals as well as. other activities. 

In developing the relationship between the volunteer arid the professional 

the Florida Probation and Parole Commission publication. The Volunteer. Handbook , 

putj^ thCj^ relationship in these terms: 

Parole and Probation officers are often regarded by individuals 
under supervision in such a way as to hamper rdpport, develop- 
jmient of friendship and guidance in certain areas. The volunteer^ — 

^'^is in a position to offer more recognizable friendship, accompanied 
by interest, concern, and warmth necessary to feel gaps which mights 

^ exist between offender and the professional." * 

• » ■ 

Florida further. reports that its citizen volunteer^ are recruited from all 
walks of life -including: businessmen, policemen, laborers, teachers, house- 
wives, ministers, attorneys, truck drivers, p&ychologists and retirees. 

With respect to the relationship of professionals to such volunteers one 
recent study on court services rendered by volunteers concluded that many 
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volunteers are capable of providing some of the same services as professionals* 
This means that many volunteers, with appropriate training and supervision can 
serve as' a "substitute for the professional and should no longer be viewed in 
the context of simply augmenting or complementing the work of the agency staff. 

- The key to such success is understood to be in careful scrcenik'^g of the 
entry level of skills and attitudes and in good training programs. The skills 
and attitudes necessary must be matched with the type of professional work and 
client with which the volunteer will work. Thus, a volunteer serving, for ex- 
ample, as a recreation leader may need to know more about how to work with 
groups and. J<iss a^dtit counseling than the vdlanteer working with a professional 
rehabilitation counselor. All need to know, however, about the organization- 
of which they are a part."" 

How ^ well do volunteer pi^grams perform? A most recent fevaluation of 250** 
research reports on the effectiveness of volunteer programs (most were in pro- 
bation — especially the juvenile area) indicated the following: 

More research is needed on the cost effectiveness 6f alternative 
recruitment programs for volunteers. « 

• There is, a need for more objective, reliable, and valid screening 
procedures- 

m There is an absence of a systematic model which spells out the specific 
format in which methods are to be combined into a training package. 

• There is little empirical evidence of the effectiveness of alternative 
training procedures. 

There was no evidence in courts and corrections which demonstrated the 

necessary linkage between program effectiveness' to bolster an argument 

■. . ' ■ ■ ■■ V 

that the program would not be as ef feet ivS^ without th'i training com- 

■■ . .. ■ • 

ponent. More testing of alternative training procedures isneeded 

, . ■ " ^ 28 

since the body'^df evaluative research here is too thin. 



- Thesis tudy concluded: • 

C 9 
* ■ o 

"In general terms, we would advocate the adoption of an experi- / 
mental attituoe toward volunteer programs. That is each volunteer 
program be cqgjceived of as an experiment to develop effective rehabili^ 
tative treatment. . . It is not enough simply to assiime that volup- 
teer programs are "good" simply because people donate their tim^'^d/ 
or energies. The need is to identify volunteer programs that are -y 

demons ttatively effective based on hard evaluative evidence." .?9 

.- * ' ■ ■ 

The NMS did not undertake a separate study and evaluation of volunteer 
programs. Consequently, the above discussion is meant to direct attention 
to the problem of future volunteer utilization in relationship to future pro- 
fessional manpowe^r needs. By reference to a limited nimiber* of studies it 
callsattention to the potentialities and the lliait^tions particularly with 
respect to training programs. « " 

A recent LEAA study estimates that in approximately 2,000 court systems 

in the United States some 200,000 volunteers are engaged in supportive acti- 

30 V- * • • 

vities alone. ^Thus the program Is undoiibtedly here to stay. Rapid turn- 
over, problems of supervision, and approp'riate utilization of talents create 
changes in the maintenance 'of a viable work force. However, with the rapid 
growth in the needs of probation and parole officers, for example, it would 
appear that volunteer programs in this area could be intensified. Given the 
rather amorphous counseling situation throughout corrections as emphasized 
in Volume III of this report, it would further appear that a proper selection 
of professional counseling categories which have disci;eet professional — , 

education backgrounds, such as the rehabllitation^^cbunselor, be accomplished 
as corrections modifies its treatment programs. . Volunteer ''prpgrams, with 
their appropriate training and education components, could thep be associated 
with these professional counseling categories in order^^;o provide more 
discreet services. 
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In reality, if corrections^^ontinues,±b have difficulty- in. re<:;ruiti^g pro- 
fes^onals for the reasons stated in the^discussion on»*^ociai wdVk- above, the 
role of the better screened and recruited volunteer, properly trained, may 
become more important in the correctional process. 

The discussion with respect to volunteers applies with equal effect- to 
the paraprofessionals whose assistance to professionals can be equally, if 
not more direct.... This would suggest a more aggressive move to^ develop educa- 
tional .programs for paraprofessionals at the associate degree level for t^ie 
acquisition of those skills which would complement the need^of^hose profes- 
siona".s in the correctional activities. ^ 

'/ . > ■ ■ . ■ . i 

J.. CONCLUSIONS AND ^COMMENDATIONS 

I- • ' 

! ■ . ■ ^ ■ ■ ' • 

\ Approximately 5 percent of all social work student placements in 1974 
were in crindnal justice. Such placements were higher among those schools 
offering an area of specialization. in corrections. ♦ 

The. curriculum patterns in social work have begun to shift away from 
direct services — client-oriented approaches to those involving prep^-SCTon in 
community organization, planning, and development. Such changes (although the; 
biil!- of student interest is still in direct~ciient services in terms of course 
pursuits) could fit more closely the future correational needs ^as programs 
shift to more community involvement. 

Patterns in current educational attainment of correctional personnel tend/ 
to indicate that the gradnate social work degree may no longer be the generally^ 
recognized prerequisite for certain positions in correctional practice. Social 
work degriee holders may be continuing to avoid the/ field or shifting to other 
activities irtiore the salary, employment setting, and the ability to exercise 
professional judgment 'in a more rewarding environnient, are more f^orable. 



Correctional institutions also may not.be making any concentrated efforts fco- 
2 'sociralwork ^ 



tfed^seeking/socfalwrk grauuates^^^ indicated by the NMS interviews with 

officials of schools of social work. > 

The future direction of offe|^der management iday further influence the 

degree to which the social work profession contributes to correction activities. 

* ■ * 

If more emphasis is place upon the reintegrative model or some variation, then 

*- . -I 

those with social work training may J.odk"more' favorably upon positions in such 

areas as community resource planning and utiliza.tion, offender ^nagement in 

the community setting, and social policy planning. However, if institiutions 

begin to house more career criminals for long periods with limited, treatment 

piTograms, social work graduates will continue, to avoid such institutions... ^ 

- . ... , ^ ^ 

The future utilization of the psychology profession involves, some of the / 

same correctional issues and directions affecting social wdrker^c The fprmer ' " 

grpup will need to be trained more precisely in the skills necessary to operate 

in th^se new or revised corrlectional settings. ' , 

Criminology and sociology may likewise no longer dominate the area of graduat 
preparation for corrections in the /future, except^ for their contribution in 
texmc of conducting research and providing research-oriented personnel. 

Tlie professional counseling programs in corrections remain rather amorphous 
as Volume III indicated. Since^ there is a need to delineate professional 
counseling roles, tasks and responsibilities, one approach might, be to focus on 
the'^ prof essional rehabilitation counselor.. Thl^s occupation since it is closely 

associated with the reintegrative process of the offender to the ^copimunity, 

^ ■ \ * " . . V ^ 

could serve as the base point for a auch-need6d reexamination of counseling , 

' ■ . ' - -N. .... y"- * ' ^'^ ■ ■ " 

functiorfs withi'n the correctional setting. I ^ 

Given the correctional manpower, training and educat±s>iial" issues discussed 

in Volume III of -this report—involving such matters as the future of irrprispn- 



ment and treatment; an3 changes in juvenile service systems—the future^prepara- 

tion^ f or the disciplines ^discussed in this chapter njay call tbr some changes in 

course content. New patterns in educational preparation may be required *due 

. to the deinstitutionalizatjl^on of juvenile correctional services/ the. iracrease 

in parole and probation intensity for adult offenders, and the accelerated .job, 

and ^community involvement programs for juveniles. At the same time, the de- 

manj}; ^pr other skills will be increased for work in maximum security prisons 

* i 

where long-term and dangerous inmates are faced with more lengthy periods v ' 

\j 

in carreer at ion and modified treatment and education programs. 

- 6 f - ■ ^ ; . 

o If the current disciplines do not prepare persons for niew or, modified 
functions, the corrections system may need to look^lsewhere for help".- This 
might suggest the training of a professional correctional generalist and a pro- 
^ bation/parole genetalist — both new occupations obtaining their composite of skills 
from a variety of disciplines, but only in the amounts needed to perform precisely'^ 
the defined tasks for the specific correctional settings. Such occupationfc.1 ^ 
creations may further suggest challenges^ to criminal justicef* educators and 
correctional agencies to explore the possibilities; *of such new position 



identifications in the evo]ving programs and corresponding . educational efforts 



to train for these new positions. ^ ^ 



During the extended interim period .until major issues about correctional 
system treatment are resolved, it can be 'expected that professionals will con- 
tinue to *be trained according to present theories and practices, the executive's 
position remains critical in this situation in terms, of coordinating and in- 
tegrating the various individual practices Into a cohesive policy. Often differ- 
enc^s. in professional approaches haye affected the .quality of treatment programs. 
For tbis reason, the role of the executive becomtes more important in imjSrdving 

treatment activities through professional staff selection, career drvelppment, 

■* . • 

and an interdisciplinax^ utilization of talentc. • , . 



. field interviews and panel d-iscussions often raised questions about 

adversary relationships -between professionals themselves, between professionals 

and managers, and bet'/een pruressionals and other stafif. The work environment 

inevitably produces conflicts, and there is a two-fold challenge to the ed- 

ucational community: oae in the training^ of administrators in the management 

of professionals?, and secondly, in the training of professionals to work effect- 

ively in intetdiisciplinary environments. Given better correctional program 

definitions^ the educational challenge posed by these two goals might bear%» 

increased attention in order to close this gap i^executive limitations in ^ 

^ ** • \ 
program management and professional cooperation and effort, ^ 

. ^ ' ' . . ' '. 

Finally, while the study showed progresis made in increasing th3 correctional 
options in institutions awarding professional degrees, the range of options -and 
number of institution^^ remain limited. One discufssipn with educators indicated 
that the two-way street problem reipains. The professional student and educator 
remain skeptical about the availability of substantive and challenging positions 
in corrections or.^ in some cases, indicate their reluctance in a cotrectional 
setting to move too far from the generic and general theories and- priorities 
of the disciplinol The executive, on the other haiid, often questions the 
contribution which the discipline can make J particularly whcin the weight against 
the efficacy of the current treatment programs in which professionals are involved 
grows heavier. This would suggest that any future decisions about new directions 
in treatment programs might ^^ell include simultaneo.uB consideration of the pro- , 
gram capability of the educational community to reflect new needs and to 
provide — and the manager to accept — n^Wly trained p:^ofessionals v/ho could move 

promptly into the new offender^management systems. Any lag in the availability 

..-^1 - ■ . 



of trained personnel and the designated start-up time of new thoroughly revised 
programs could lead to reoccurrence of failures inherent in previous treatment, 
efforts. 

Finally, th^. proper recruitme^tv, selection, and training of volunteers 
(and paraprofessionals) is essential to the functioning of professionals in 
the correctional setting. Given the limited number of professionals avail- 
able and the changing patterns of correctional treatraent\ the volunteer can 
play more precisely defined roles, if properly trained, toxaugment- the pe rsonnel 
as,sig;ned t^treatment functions. Iftile volunteers serve many^ functions in the 
correctional process, their responsibilities with respect to professionals ap- 
pear to be the most important in their contribution to the treatment, probation,, 
and parole activities. 

Several approaches are r^sconnnended: 

(1) LEAA should organize a professional education readiness committee 
which will work closely with correctional treatment pi-ogram developers and 
with experimental programs now in progress (e.g., Eutner) and with probation 
and parole groiips. The purpose of this committee would be to develop occupa- 
tional requirements- fiuid corresponding educational programs to fulfill ,these 
needs for professional personnel in the light of the anticipated changes. 
This process would bring together leaders of the professions currently sup- 
porting correctional programs, the executive practitioners, and criminal 
justice educators. 

(2) The study committee effort should also include consideration of the 
training and utilization of volunteers and the i»ducat:lon of paraprofessionals * 
in new or modified correctional programs, in order that roles and tasks auxi- 
liary or complementary to professionals can be developed at the name time. 
There appear to be two training and education objectives: the entry train- 
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— -fTig an<^ in-fty rvlce training p rogram s for volunteers and the technical educa- 
tlon programs for paraprofesslonals perhaps at the associate degree level. 

(3) LEAA could fund a study to determine the feasibility of developing 
the professional correctional generallst and the "^praf esslonal probation/ 
parole generallst whose training would draw from the contributions of many 
disciplines but whose repertoire of professional talents would be developed 
exclusively for the unique needs of the correctional system. 

It Is further recommended that In all consideration for revised educa- 
tion and tralrlng programs for the above professional or volunteer efforts ^ 
that priority be given to the training In those ptof esslonal or, volunteer 
services which will be concerned with juveniles. Such efforts will be In 

o • 'I' . • ■■ ■ 

<v^ V • ■ ' ■ . ■ , 

keeping with the Intent of the recent juvenile services legislation. 

A' ' * 
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APPENDIX B 



TYPICAL ASSOCIATE OF SCIENCE DEGREE IN LAW ENFORCEMENT 



First Year 



General Education Courses: * 
English/Technical «Beport-vrltlng 
Psyctology ^ 
Soctology/Crimin^ogy' » 
government " 



Second Year 



General Education Courses: 



Math 



"^Hiimanltles/Sdcial Sciences 



r 



Technical, Specialized Courses: 

Introduction to taw Enforce- 
ment/Criminal Justice ^ ^ 

Police Organlzatlon/AdminlT- 
St ration/Operations/ 
Procedures 

Juvenile Delinquency Pre- / ^ 
' ventlon/Procedures/ Control 

Criminal Law ' 



Technical, Specialized Courses: 
Police Supervision 
Criminal Investigation 
Law of Evidence (Procedure) 



Police Coimnunlty Relations/ 
Human Relations 

Introduction to Criminalistics 

Intemship/Fracticum/Fleld 
Mis thod^/ Seminar 



Most typical additional specialized courses include: \- 
Traffic Adminlstrafion'/Cqntrol/Regulatic« ^ 



i: Traffic AdministraCXbn'/Cqntrol/ Regulation 

■ ,-. .f ■ ■ ■ ' ■ . 

Administration of Justi^ie (Enphasis on Courts and Legal Process) 
Natcdtlcs/Drug Abuse/Invedtlgatioa 



Minority/Race/Ethnic Relations 



Source: MS Catalog Review of Associate Courses 1975rl976. 



APPENDIX C 

TYPICAI ASSOCIATE OF SCIENCE DEGREE IN CORRECTIONS 



Flr^t Year 



General Education Courses: 



Technical, Specialized Courses: 
Introduction, to Corrections 
Correctional Institutions 
Juvenile Delinquency/Procedures 
Criminal Law/ Judicial Process 

Technical, Specialized Courses: 

Correctional Administration 

Intervlewing/Comsellng 

Community-based Corrections/ 
Treatment/Rehabilitation 

Probation and Parole 

Intemshlp/Practlcum/Fleld > 
He tho ds / Seminar 

Jail Operations/Management 

Most typlcr"? ddltlonal specialized courses Include: 

Administration of Justice (Emphasis on Courts and Legal Process) 



English/ Technical Report-writing 

Psychology 

Sociology/Penology 

Government 

' Second Year 

General Education Courses: 
Math 

Humanities/Social Science 

Abnormal Psychology/ Collective or 
Deviant Behavior 



Source; NMS Catalog Review of Associate Courses 1975-1976. 



APPENDIX D 

THE NMS FIELD INTERVIEWS OF SELECTED (JOLLEGES 
(Methodology) 

A. SELECTION OF UNITS » 

The selection of methodciogy xised by the National Planning Association for 
the study of criminal jiistice academir. programs was pragmatically oriented for 
several reasons. Although a random sampling technique would have enabled ^he 
projection of survey results to &e broader popiiLation of criminal justice pro- 
grams, NPA had access to information on that total population through its analy- 
sis of data provided on LEEP application forms. Therefore, the emphasis of this 
srurvey was placed on obtaining more quaxitative information, particularly the 
judgments of educational administrators concerning major problems and expected 
trends. With this i.n mind, a conscious effort was made to include primarily 
those institutions identified as-^rglatively innovative and with a history of 
involvement in criminal justice higher education. In this way, it was intended, 
to maximize the value of the survey results, inasmuch as other ojpi^rating con- 
straints (e.g.j time,' distance, funds) limited the total number of institutions 
that could be visited. It was felt that programs with previous experience in 
criminal justice higher education could logically be expected to haVe developed 
a perspective^that would better qualify them to identify the prevailing academ- 
ic issues in this field. 

In addition, NPA staff decided that the survey instrument should be as in- 
clnsive as possible, an^ the utilisation of such a lengthy instrument necessi- 
tated on-site administration rather than a mail survey. The participat?.on of ' 
institut^.ons which woyld be both receptive to the interviewer and located in 
relatively accessible areas^as a further consideration. The on-site adinini- 
^"Ti^t'ration of this survey vas advocated as a means of insuring greater accuracy 
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and reliability of responses. Thus, it must be acknowledged that the value 

of a large sample size was sacrificed to obtain the personal insights of a small 

group of selected respondents on a case study basis. 

In view of the differing philosophy, clientele, and mission of 2- and 4- 
year institutions of higher education, an effort was made to obtain a balance 
between the nimibers of community colleges and universities included. 

The following institutions were finally selected for participation in the 

• / 

Survey of criminal justice higher education progr^ns: 

• Commtmity Colleges: / 

— Community College of Baltimore, Baltimore, Maryland 

— Catonsville Community College, Baltimore, Maryland 
~ City College of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

— El Camino College, Torrance, California 

— El Centro College, Dallas, Texas 
Forest Park Community College, St. Louis, Misaouri 

— Harrisburg Area Commmity College, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

— Jefferson State Junior College, Brimingham, Alabama ^^^^ 
■ — Ocean County College, Toms River, New Jersey 

— Penn Valley Community College, Kansas City, Missouri 
~ Tarrant Coimty Community College, Forth Worth, Texas 
~ Triton College, River Grove, Illinois 

— William Rainey Harper College, Palatine, Illinois 

• piiver^it^ies 
•1:- University of Alabama, Brimingham, Alabama 
•j- Iftiiversity of Baltimore, Baltimore, MajyJUiniiL______- 



- ttiiyersity of Illinois at Chicago Circle, Chicago, lilinois l . 

- California State Utiiversity at Long Beach, Long Beach, California ' 
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~ Minot State College, Mlnot, North Dakota 

~ University of Missouri at St. Louis, St, Louis, Missouri 

— University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

— Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Missouri 

— Rutgers University, Newark, New Jersey 

— Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

— Towson State College, Towson, Maryland 

~ West Virginia State College, Institute, West Virginia 

— University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

R. QUESTIONNARIE DESIGN AND ADMINISTRATION 

The survey instrument was prepared through a series of drafts and pretests 
conducted by NPA staff and consultants i It was designed with the awareness that 
the National Manpower Study would simultaneously be coding and analyzing the . 
information provided on LEEP application forms by the total universe of crimi- 
nal justice higher educational programs. Thus, the data obtained from this 
survey represent only one component of a comprehensive data-gathering process, 
and this survey was envisioned as more valuable for its solicitation of insights 
from criminal justice program administrators than for the numbers to be obtained. 

A complete copy of the 79-item survey instrument is part of this appendix. 

" ' '■" . ' ■ 

•• ' ■ . jp - , ' • 

During^ the summer and fall of 1975, consultat^s and staff of NPA conducted 
approxijnately 20 on-site interviews, with the reamlnder of the surveys adminis- 
tered by mail due to time and distance constraints. (It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the mailed surveys were completed by program administrators well » 
familiar with the Natioinf€^l Mahplwer Study a^ briefed via telephone regarding 
the significance of this aspect of the NMS. ) Since siirvey participatns had been 



carefully selected with receptivity as' one criterion, no difficulties were en- 
countered in obtaining Interview time with the target, respondents (criminal 
justice program administrators). 

C. DATA ANALYSIS 

^ P.ior to reviewing the findings, of this survey, it is Important to note * 
certain limitations with regard to data interpret tuition. As a result of the 
pragmatic selection described previously, the results are descriptive rather 
than inferential in nature, and care must be taken to avoid projecting the 
findings to the broad'^r population of criminal justice programs. The programs 
described and judgments presented herein are those of a select groups of insti- 
tutions of higher education, dis.tinguished by previous experience and/or nation- 
al reputation in this field. They are, therefore, somewhat unusual, and, while 
their participation in this survey has yielded valuable insights, one cannot 
infer that the findings presented herein are typical of criminal justice, aca- 
demic progr^s in general. 

In view of the relatively small number of units (26) and the fact that the 
instrument vas not designed with computer tabulation in mind, survey data were 
hand-tabulated. The nimiber was Inauf ficient for the results to be insignificant 
on a geographic basis. But, because of the considerable differences between 
2- and 4-year institutions, it was determined that inforpiation should be caicu- 
lated separately for these two types of programs. Since 13 community colleges 
and 13 universities were included In the 26 cases, this decision presented no 
statistical difficulties. However, the reader is cautioned not to attempt to 
make comparative, qualitative judgments between these two types of Institutions 
on the basis of the data described herein. Differences in the results reported 



from these two types of programs are likely natural reflections of the differing 
nature of their emphases and should not be interpreted as reflecting either 
positively or negatively on one or the other. 
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Accreditation-- its implications for criminal j ustice education 



by 

Gordon E. Misner 



1. Introduction i 

In 1931, the first degree-granting program dealing with 
police science in a collegiate setting was established at San Jose 
State University. In the last ten years, "criminal justice" haa_: 
become probably the fastest growing ^ield of study in the history 
of American higher education. Therfe are now nearly /one. thousand 
such programs, enrolXing more than 100,000 .students. The rapid 
' growth, and the mutations and permutations which have evolved 
since those early beginnings in San Jose,, have created some 
horrendous problems foa: the criminal justice practitioner, for 
college and university administrators, and for the faculty and ° 
students enrolled ^in programs. These same problems have also 
created difficulties for various governmental officials and agencies 
which have had some direct relationship to criminal justice education, 

e.g. the Veterans Administration and LiE.A.A. 

It is time to explore the inatter of specialized accrediting 

for criininal justice. First, however, we need to take a brief 
look at the whole matter of accreditation. There are various defi- 
nitions and explanations of the process and the functions of accredi- 
tation'. Dickey, for example^ offers the foiiowihg concise definition: 
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Accreditation is a process by which schools are 
evaluated and recognized as having met specific standards 
of adequacy or excellence.^ 

The Council on Postsecondary Accreditation (CQPA) explains the 

function and process in the following manner: 

Accreditation denotes that there has been a third- 
party examination and evaluation, usually by peers, 
through some mutually agreed-upon process in order to 
arrive at a quality determination of. that which is being 
examined. The results of that assessment are then made 
publicly available as an indication to all interested 
parties of the quality that was perceived and attested 
to by disinterested parties. ^ 

COFA and others emphasizes the fact that accreditation in the 
United States is voluntary and non-governmental . These are impor- 
tant elements to bear in mind in any consideration of accreditation; 
so are th^. elements of quality determination , peer evaluation and - 
judgment by a set of . specific standards . - William Selden puts the ' 
matter in perspective^ however, when he says, quite simply and quite 
emphatically, ° . 

"Aqcrediting is basically, a struggle over standards in 
higher education." 

^ijckey and others maintain that accreditation of the sort 

"we are talking about is unique, found only in the United States.. 

This is the result of the linusually high degree of autonomy which 

institutions of higher education have in this country, operating ' 

■ \ ■ . \ ■ 

\ ■ . , 

as they do in a nation which lacks any centralized, governmental 
control over the educational Nenterprise; I Kaplin refers to the 

governing of post secondary education in 'l:he following way : v . - 

\ ' • . ■ ■ 



"/It is charxicterized bjy . . .a dispersed conglomeration of 
governmental private activity which Harold Howe once 
called a 'jion-system td the second power '."^ 

In addition to Its uniqueness to this nation, accreditation is a 

complicated process which actually involves the performances of a 

triad. This triad r nn - i ij .i,, 8 P 1^ ' i1 r ' r n 1 and State governments, and 

approximately fifty regional or specialized non-governmental 

accrediting agencies. 

Neither the Federal nor the State governments accredit 

institutions or programs.^ Rather, each essentially relies on 

private accrediting agencies to perforin this task. Essentially, 

the function of the Federal government in thi§ field is three-fold: 

■ • ■ ■ ^ . ^ 

1.) the establishiTient of national spending" priorities; 2.) the 

performemce of some "consumer protection" functions; and 3.) the 

provision of some technical assistance and the exercise of leader-- 

ship. ' ' 

The ftonctions of State governments are quite different. 

Normally, the States perform the fianctions of incorporating or 

chartering higher education institutions.- In addition, memy State 

governments provide a licensure function, and in mauiy cases there 

iS' a direct and regular relationship between licensure and accredi*^ 

tation. State governments are often involved in providing varying 

degrees of consiamer protection; in the field of higher education. 

Finally, most states hsive established an^ disrate their own systems 

"•bf postsecondary educa:tion,° 



The actual work of accreditation is performed, howevcsr, by 
a variety of regional and specialized accrediting agejicies. As 
Kaplin points out, "•••no unifonnly applicable statement of accredi- 



tations* purposes and functions is possible • 
postulate that, ^ . " 



m9 



Kaplin goes on to"' 



^tu 



Although greater^ consensus is likely to develop under the 
leadership of the new Council on Postsecondary Accreditation 
differences cimong agencies will continue to exist and an 
understanding of accreditation's purposes and functions will 
depend. as much on identifying differences as upon defining 
the consensus • 

Essentially, there are two types of accreditation, "insti- 

:ional"land "specialized or programmatic • "^^ Institutional 

accreditation is performed by one o£^ the six regional accrediting 

asjjociations which divide the nation, tor example, the North Central 

Association of Colleges and Schools • Institutional accreditation 

±s directed exclusively at the evaluation of a total institution. 

Th^re is no emphasis on a particular department or set of individual 

►artments or disciplines • — 

Institutional accreditatipn does not validate a specialized 
program in the same manner^^nor to the ^^same extent as does 




specialized accreditation • 



Specialized accreditation does, on the other hand, focus 

\. ■ 

its attention on particular programs or sets of departments within 
an institution • Medicine, law, engineering are classic examples of 
fields of studiy which operate under specialized accreditation pro- 
cedures. . 

ft " , ' 

The unit accredited may be as large as a college oiT 
school withiTi a university or as small as a curriculum 
/within a discipline. 13 
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' The more one becomes familiar v/ith accreditation^ the n^ore 
inclined one is to understand the complexities of the mlfter, and 
to appreciate the coyitroversies which have understandably arisen 
in debates over the matter. For the general citizen, or {or even 

the feduca€br who is operating peripherally to aqcreditatioh, however, 

» 

there is a tendency to tr.ke accreditation for granted, something 

which has always es^sted for the "common good^ " . \ 

Aotually, Accreditation as ein evalu^^lve process is relatively 

new to higher education, dating essentially to the turn, of the 

century. In the professions, accreditation dates back only to ei^arly 

.interest on the jpart of th^. Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 

of Teaching, cind the Foundation's support of Abraham Flexner's study 

of medical education . Even the serious member of the general public 

may feel the ma;-ter of accreditation is a neutral topic, that only 

the worst of the institutions and practitioners would be opposed 

to evaluation. Actually, debates -ovj^r accreditation have given 

rise to some of thef stormiest qchtroversies in higher education. 

In this regard, Selden quoted President F.O. Pinkham who said of 

accrectitation : * * 

/rt is7-..an elusive, nebulous, jellyfish t'erm that/ means 
. Sifferent things to different people and different /things 
to the same people. In trying to bring representaicives of 
various points of view together, it has been most 'difficult 
to mediate differences among people who do not agree oh what 
it is on what they do not a^ree, and I might add on which 
they disagree violently, emotionally, cihd dogmatically. 
No one, it seems, can be dispassionate about accrediting. 



Accreditation came liito being as a response to the disorder 
■ - . * ' i. 

which characterized the early growth and development of higher edu- 

cation, particularly the development of education for the professions. 

Noble in purpose, accreditation was a specific response to various \ 

pressures: to protect the consumers, to guarantee honest adver- 

tlslng, to assist in transfer of academic credits, and to aid. in 

praising the qudlity of professional education. Inevitably, accredi- 

|:at;lon has been linked with the overall -iftiprovement in the quality 

of life in the United States. Some would make the point that the 

high quality n)04ical service, high standards in general health^^care , 

c\nd excellence in engineering and acflhltecturaX service, etc. are 



directly attributable to the rigors of self -policing and accreditation. 

The recognized, accrediting bodies perform a variety of func- 
tions^. >> Some of these functions are commor^ly shared by a number of 
agencies, but some ^ars \mique to only a small number of accrediting 



groups. In' 1971, the Office of Education listed nine specific fxinc-; 

V.ions .of accreditation. These were, as fcllpws: 

^''l. Certifying that an institution has met established 
. standards; . ^ 

2. Assisting prospective students in identifying accept- 
■ able Institutions; 

3. Assiisting Institutions in determining the acceptability 
of transfer credit; 

4. Helpiilg to identify institutions and^'progreuns for Invest- 
;ment of public an^private funds; . • 




5. ProfeeLCting an institution against harmful Ihtemal Snd 

externcil pressures; ^ ' 

« ■ . • • ■ ■ . 

6. Creating goals for self-improvement of weaker progreuas. 
and stimulating a general raising of standards among 

' -educational institiutions ; 
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<^ 7. ihvbO/ving the faculty^^ • 
insti^tutioncil evaiuiation anS planning; , 

'8. Estcd>lishing criteria for professional certif icatidnv 
licensure^ and for upgrading courses offering such 
preparatiorir and 

: ^,<<^^J 9- Prbviding one basis for determining eligibility for 
^ 7 federal assistance. . 

- In a recent study^^fferry Miller surveyed the stated goals 

g^^ : statements of Tall of the then existing recognized 

5 aocrediting'^groups; From this examination, he abstracted what he 

; believed the, two basic/ primary functions of accreditation. These^ 

he stated in the following" way : 

Public fymction ■ ' 

••To Identify for public purposes educational institu- 
tions and programs of study which meet established* standards 
of educational quality." ' ^ 

■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ h ■ ■ - ■ ' ^ ' ' " ■ 

Educational function 

"To stimulate improvement in educational standards and 
in educational institutions and p^^ by in- 

volving i'aculty and staff in required self revaluation^ 
. research r aiid "planning, "i^ / 

■ y '^'.^^ ■ ■' i-- . ■ 

,One of the ^outstanding features 6f highei^educatibh in this 
natiota is its reliance u^>on a system of extfa-it/ural evailuation.. 

t- Earlier, the point v^as madq that accreditatioij); in the United States 
is Voluntary and ndn-govnrnmehtal. This is technically corr^ 

r Miller offers, a caveat . ^/ ■ ^- 

The institution of nongovernmental accreditation is 
decreaslngly' referred to as volWtary endeavor. Its 
influence in education cuid sbcie 

and pervasive. ..that accreditatiorl is virtually mandatory 
for the successful operation of ei^ucational^^^^^^i^ and 
A • . their programs of study. ^' / / 

■ ■ . ■ - ' /""'■■■ ■ ■ 
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ii. The Need for Accreditation of Criminal Justice Programs. ; 

The author has prevl^ously called for the specialized accredi- 
tation of criminal justice programs •^^ The rationale for such a 
recommendation is^ found in both the history of criminal justice 
education's development, in its current status, and in its future 



needs . Although its growth has been much more meteoric than other 
fields of academic study, criminal justice education is faced with 
many of . the same problems as other pre fessional cJid career-oriented 
fields have been.^^ 

Elsevj^ere in this volume, data about the growth of criminal 
justice education is given. No one disputes the incredible and 
sudden increase in the number of programs or the number of students 
enrolled. The author has estimated that in 1975, more than one 
hundred million dollars of direct Federal support was being given 
to criminal justice education programs aind their students. - When 
the author 'entered the teaching field ^at San Jose in 1956, there were 
n6 mote than 30 programs nationally, enrolling less than 5,000 stuclerfEsT 
Kfpw, we have an, estimated 1,000 programs—of varying quality—and 
have more than 100,000 students enrolled in plasses. 

In addition to the changes in the magnitude of the numbers, 
there have been equally impor.tant other changes. The original 
program at San Jose was entitled "The Police School, "and very clearly 
its preoccupation .was the training of in-service and pre-service 
police students. The bulk of the programs throughout the nation 
ever\ today, still place a primary emphasis oji the policing ^^^^ \ 
--of-c«dfninal-~^stlice, althdU^^ less than one quarter of the 

programs have as narrow an^ orientation as the first San Jose program 
in 1931, 

■ • •- ••■ V-479 ' 
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Although some p,rograms r^ suc^ titles for their ope t.a- 
tions as "^<^ice Administration" or "Law Enforcement," it is obvious 
that at 2^east lip service is nqw being paid to system-wide criminal , 
''justice^ problems and issues. It is difficult for many programs to 
develop substantial interest in the non-police aspects of criminal 
vjustide. This is due to narrow faculty interest, inadequate faculty 
\ Pi'eparation , the isolated Ibcal^ of some programs, or the primary 
interest: of both in-service and pre-sef^yice students. In addition, 
qiilte frankly, the source, of outside funding and- other support for 
many programs j.s clearly linked to a continuing and exclusive >focus 
upon the police. 

We agree with Selden and his propounding of "Gresham's Law \^ 
on Academic Qua^iity." What he stated was as fd^llows: 

, . . .AS A SOCIETY PLACES jGREATER .VALUE ON THE ATTAIN- 
^ MENT OF ACADEMIC DEGREES , THE DEGREES FROM COLLEGES AND ^ 
UNIVERSITIES WHOSE ACADEMIC DEGREES ARE SUPERFICIAL AND 
SHODDY WILL UNDERMINE THE VALUE OF SIMILAR DEGREES FROM 
INSTITUTIONS WHOSE EDUCATIONAL OFFERINGS ARE EXCELLENT. 21 

The authtbr. knows of no other field of academic endeavor inr. which 

Serden's "Gresham' s Law" is as apt and descriptive I 

; We are deluding ourselvjss if we think that the rapid growth 

of criminal justice education is directly linked with some glrand" 

plan or as part of an overall program of sustained and thoughtful 

interest in criminal justice systepts improvements. In this writer's * 

opinion, large -numbers of programs would vanish soon after the 

"^evaporation of Federal support. Althoutfh the beginnings of the field 

were clearly not tied to enticements of Federal largesse, recent 

spectacular growth clearly has been. San 'Jose State , Michigan State, 

California, Washington State, Indicuia, and others, all developed 
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programs which^^ant involvement in the field by at 

least a decade. They were "old timers" by the time the "Safe 
Streets Act" was passed in 1968. In the case of community colleges, 
the pattern of development is less cleai and less well known. 
Probably, however, the prime motivation for their becoming involved 
was Federal support through vocational education funding. On the 
other hand, clearly part of the explanation for community college 
entrance into the field was their attempt to respond to actual 
community training needs. ' . " 

The point to be made is that criminal justice as a field 

of academic endeavor didn't have a single origin, but a series of 

^ • . ■ . ■■ . 

origins. This explains, in part, something of the problems we now 

find existing in the field. There was a defensible and legitimate 

* 

interest on the part of some academic administrators to serve 
criminal justice, as an important or crucial governmental sector 
of society. But these administrators and the\^criminal justice 
faculty whom* they hired were seldom met with open arms by other 
academics. Often> pioneeifs in criminal ;^ustice had to spend a sig- ' 

nificant portion of their time attempting to legitimatize their very 

> ' " ' \ . 

existence on campus. .\ 

Pnlike political science, public administration, psychology. 



1^1 
Lpl 

as a field of study di^ not spring logically from a single existing 



sociology, and many other "traditional" disciplines, criminal justi'ce 



body of knowlejige^ or academic discipline. There seldom were common 
allies in already +"hriving academic fields. In each of the early 
cases, criminal justice arrived on the campus as a suspected 
"outsider." /Its ar^rival on campus was the result of a peculiar set 
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of idiosyncratic circumstemces. For Example, Berkeley Chief of 
Police August Vollmer was able to convince San Jose State President 
Thomas MacQuarrie that police administration and police science 
were legitimate fields of academic endeavor, that San Jose State 
could pioneer' this important educational development. President 
: MacQuarrie "bought" the ideal The actors may have changed, but the 
scenarios were similar at California, Michigan State, Washington 
"state and a few other early schools. 

Having arrived in this fashion, however, meant that . 
criminal justice covld not have sprung from the same intellectual 
well. The early faculties of criminal justice-type programs had 
diverse training, seldom possessing graduate degrees. Most came 
from political science or from vocational education; almost all 
had accumulated "street experience" in the police field. To the 
™^ author's knowledge, none of these early instr ors had any 
: career objective ii^ collegiate teaching. .ather, their arrival 
on campuses. was the result of fortuitous personal circumstance ^ 
rather than conscious preparation. The i^rpose here is not to" 
denigrate these honorable beginnings , but to place the development 
of the field into some sort of historical context. To ignore 
these beginnings is to overlook an important and crucial point 
in understanding the development of criminal justice education. 

Until recently, there was no vor to engage coopera- 

tively in a systematic developm^^nt of the field. .Until the mid- 

■ ■ \ 

1960 's many of the existing four -year programs acce]Jted transfer 
credit from community colleges without any real regard to their 
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"fit** into an educational philosophy,, One fialif brnia^ , 
college, for example, oiEfered a total of 95 credit hours in police 
/science^ Many junior college programs were nothing more tham 
decelerated police academies, accomplishing in two years what the 
better academies were able to do in sixteen weeks I 

By 1960, many unsuspecting junior college students, seeking 
to transfer their associate degree credits to four-year programs, 
were confronted witih loss of as much as a full year of academic work. 
Long Beach State University, led the way in California for four-year 
program resistance to over-concentration of wqirk .in the major field. 

In an attempt to bring som^ sort of p^^ junior college 

prograiamihg in the field, the American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges sponsored the development of a set of guidelines pre- 
pared by Crockett and Sttnchcomb. Myren's "California Study" was 
the first statewide attempt to bring some semblance of order into the_ 
academic marketplaces of criminal 3ustice. ' 

The application of yocational education fiinding to law enforce 
men t training turned criminal justice education into a real "enter- 
prise." Anything passing as either criminal justice education or 
police vocational training became suddenly very attractive, financially 
to some college administrators. This environment almost guaranteed a 
aitany of horror^ stories. In 1969, the sudden availability of L.E^A.A 
institutional development^ grants and educational assistance fun<?,s for 

students guaranteed the perpetuation of the situation! 

" ' ' " " " / ' 

The horror stories in criminal justice are legipn; most 
members of the Academy [of Criminal Justice Sci^ence] can 
surely •tick off ten or so instances of thoir own 
knowledge. ..^^ 

' • ■ • . ■ / ^ • ■ 

• /. • ■ ■ ■ " 
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* . Many of us are aware that this field— as with any 

othe,r fast-growing, Pederally-ftrnded enterprise—has 
its share of hustlers, fast-buck artists, and education- 
al charlatans,24 

At this point, it is appropriate to recall a point made by Miller 

in speaking generally about the need for accreditation. 

The alternative [to accreditation] is complete reliance 
upon , open competition amohg institutions and programs 
of study, restrained only by the concept of caveat emptor , 
a philosophy disdained by contemporary society. " 



^ A classia^ contemporary example is a brochure distribtited 
in May of 1976; ^hoxmcing a 250-hour "Polygraph Examiner Course/' 
conducted for ah accredited gollege by a private consulting firm. 
Among othe^r things^ the advertising brochure contained tlie follow- 
ing information. 

[The college ] . . . awards twelve (12) semester \anits of 
academic credit for the successful completion of all " 
course requirements. These units are in the 400 sieries 
and can be used fot, graduate as well as vmdergfadjiate 
credit/ [The coj.lege] is fully accerdited [sic] through 
the Master's Degree by the Western Association of Schools 
and Colleges. ' 

Both [the consulting firm] and [the^ college] are 
approved by the [state] Department of Education and G.I. 
benefits are available. ^ ^ 

At the present time no formal education^ beyond higli 
school graduation is required . A thorough backgrpxind m- 



/ 



vestigatiori is conductea of all applicants. They are given 
a written testy a polygraph examination ^ and are screened 
* by a special board to determine their fitness to benefit 
from the instruction pffered and to represent [the consult- 
ing firm] as polygraphersi Commission of a disclosed or 
undisclosed felony y or misdemeanor involving moral turpi- 
tude^ will disqualify an applicant. ^ 6 / 

One. of the more interest.i'ig facts is that almost the entire instruc- 
tional staff for this course is officially affiliated with a ^ 
neighboring public institution which does not grant acsidemic credit! 

Diversity is surely one of the great sttrengths of American 
higher educatioa, but it also guarauitees a wide variation in stan- 
dards and in quality among various ^ competing institutions I It is 
important to re-emphasize a point made earlier about the function 
of institutional (or regional) accreditation. 

[Institutional] accreditation malces no public distinction 
in the^quality of any single i^^^ individual pro- 

grams of study. .Regional accreditation is never intended 
to imply that all programs are equally strong or that all 
individual . programs have attained minimiam quality . 27 

> . ■ * ' 
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The example oi the polygraph course jls surely a good 
example of some of the abuses which can^ and have taken place in . 
the criminal justice field r^^It is cited only because of its 
Giirreut occurrence and. its blatant mockery of academic standards. 
As an example^, it raises a series of justiciable concerns about. • 
the appropriateness of acadiemic credit.. being granted. Surely, 
howeVer, this is not the only example. Academic credit is being 
granted by some institutions for. everything from "night-vision" 
and "threshold inquiry" to "electronic surveillance" arid "fire- 
arms maintena:nce. " In the polygraph example, the f act that 
graduate credit is being granted for a course of instruction 
requiring only; a :high school education is particularly puzzling 
and novel i ^ 

The emergence of interest in "non-traditional education" 
and credit of "life experiences" is only the latest gambit to 
muddle the concerns of criminal justice education. Without 
denigrating "non-traditional" approaches to the granting of 
collegiate credit, one can easily cite abuses which have resulted 
.from over-zeailous indulgence of this new delivery system. Many 
institutions now grant credit for completion of police academy . 
courses of instruction. In some cases, as many as '24 semester 
hours of credit have been grianted for 200-400 hours of academy 
instruction, despite the fact „that many academies admit that their 
instruction is geared at- the eighth-grade levell In addition, 
academy instructors often have no af f iliation--nor indeed are 
eligible for affiliation--with an accredited institution. One 
institution, to the author's knowledge, grants as. many as 36 



credit hours for "life experlen^^e. " Interestingly, the number of 
hours of academic credit ^i^r^^jiEor "living" s^^s directly propor- 
tional to the applicant's rank /or other political considerations f 
Obviously, in the case of these sorts of abuses, legitimate, let 
us even say traditional, academic standards are thrown to the 
winds. 

■ o • • 

Who are the losers in the current chaos? Only the 
students, who invest their money and time in obtaining 
an •education,' and the general public which — directly 
or indirectly — foots the bill for the 'educational in- 
vestment. '28 

It seems that we should at least be abl^ to insist on honesty 
in labeling the educational product. Unfortunately, we can not 
even do this under ,the present circumstances - 

III. Recurrent Support and Opposition to the Notion of 
Accreditation : 

It has been suggested here that the notion of accredita- 
tion was as virtuous. and as socially, necessary as the function of 
motherhood. After a3?l., who could quarrel with the concepts of 
public afecQxmtabiiity, quality control, and the maintenance of 
high standards in higher education? Actually, in the history of 
the movement toward accreditation, a succes^sion of arguments have 
been used to oppose not only the extension but also even the very 
existence of accreditation efforts. On the occasion of its tenth 
anniverisary in 1965, J.B. Hefferlin, the Assistant Director of 
the National Commission on Accrediting traced the history of the 
accreditation movement. He^*began by pointing out that the 

Commission "...was conceived /)by dissatisfaction , born put of chaos, 

30// ' ^ ^ . . 

and reared in, c.onfusion* " so-called "Presidential Revolt" 



over the notion of monitoring by outside groups began in ^the 
old Association of Land Grant Colleges and University and the 
National Association of State Universities, Eventually, this 
resulted in the formation of the National Commission on Accredi- 
ting, actually one of the* historical antecedents of the new 

31 

Council on Post-secondary Accreditation, ^ 

Essentially, arguments against the notion of accredi- 
tation have centered ^around three basic themes: 1.) the old 
traditional arguments centered on .natural tensions between the 
liberal arts ^nd the newer professional fields; 2.) suspicions 
about iche vested interest of many professional accrediting groups 

and 3.) arguments which view accreditation efforts as mere 

, 32 

"barnacles" to any educational experiment«:.l:ion and innovation. 



The dispute between the "traditionalists" in the liberal 
rts and the emerging professional groups needs no particular 



^iteration here, ijjore effective criticism centered around th'e-V 

\ ■ ■ ■ 1 . . ■ ' -■ " • 

alleaed "guild protebtionism" of some of the early accrediting 

groupsX in the professions, Harkening back to some of . the ear.lier 
arguments. Miller states that there are still some residual feel- 
ings, ",,,N^he agencies are often accused of serving private and 

-33 • • 

prof essionalX interest to the detriment of the social-, good, " 

Dickey maintai^, however, and Miller would surely concur that. 

These abuses of accrediting have generally disappeared 
as a result of sharp public critj.cism and of the recog- 
nition by ^accrediting groups of their larger social 
responsibii\ities , 34 

-By arid large, the we^^)±_of th of arguments 

ayainst accreditation \iave dimiftished as ^the result of public 



pressure fbcussed through the National Gommiss ion on Accrediting 

and C.O.P.A,, its successor organization, Purthermorer ca^e law 

. ' 35 

now provides some important public and due process protections. 

The "barnacles" argunieni: is perhaps a more serious 

problem, for it is much more difficult to challenge and refute. 

However, with increased, government&l monitoring and^ the likeli- 

hood of "judicial scrutiny in "unusual" cases ; accrediting agfencies 

will probably be extremely cautious in attempting to impede 

"progress," . * ^ - ---—^ — 



\J ^ue process would basically require that accrediting 
_ agencies utiLize fair procedures which afford in&titu-- 

tions and programs a reasonable opportunity to defend 
themselves against adverse accrediting decisions, and, 
that accrediting decisions not be arbitrary, irrational, 

or capricious , 3 . 



it would seem, therefore, that safeguards now exist which would 
prev<eht accreditation from becoming an impedencelto non-traditional 
approaches to curriculym development, instructional techniqusF,, 
and other attempts at experimentation and inndvajtion. Disclosure, 
notice, review, and hearing are key elements of the ^ac5>feditation 
proce ss ; th ey provide safeguards ag?iinst the-irSc^ of 

unjustified traditionalism. - 

Perhaps the most serious argument a.gainist ac5x:fdirt^tion , 
particularly specialized accreditation^,_JrS^t^ cumulative 
effect of multiple re3Ziews''imposes an unnecessary paperwork burden 
joiv--a:xrstirtirt^^ administrators. In the case of large, qomplex 
institutions, as many as thirty different accreditation processes 



in a span of thr^e years is entiretly possible, j For example, it 

is conceivablle that a large institution could undergo accreditation 

■'J^- '■• 
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^team visitations in clinical psychology, medicine, engineering, 
chemistry, law, and so forth during a relatively short span of 
timdi teaXtpaiflte administrators contend that the paperwork and 
the-^jdirect and indirect cost of such extra-mural reviews is 
reaching monstrous proportions. There is collective resistance ' 
to increasing this potential drain on resources, to put a stop 
to the recognition of additional specialized accreditation agencies 

The weight of this set of arguments mu?t^e; recognized 
as a legitimate institt/tiohal concern. Wherever possible , 

. ■ ■ ■ i . ■ ^ \ ■ 

specialized groups s>iOuld surely work together to ireduce this 
burden on' institutional resources. In the cas^ o^/ the Academy 
of Criminal Justice Sciences, conscientious ef fortes are being 
jmdda to adopt a set of uniform institutiona"! reLvi^w instruments, 
thereby reducing unnecessary paperwork. Arrogant^ insistence on 
the use of a unique set of forms is not only unconscionable 
it is. also self-defeating for the accreditation ^^rocess. Insti^ ^ 
tutions h^ve justifiable conc^srns, particularly^/as new governmental 
scrutiny in several aspects of institutional ^j^^airs speems to 
be increasing in alarming propo;ctions. Hopefully ^• as^rd^is4:ance 
to outside regfuXation increases, so will the Aecessity to resolve 
unnecessary duplications of effort. Selden, Miller, and . countless 
others recognize the justified criticisms of earlier accreditation 
efforts.\ COPA is also sensitive to these criticisms. At the 
same time, appeals tte-a ret;um to the completely fr^e, unregulated 
marketplace .of higher education foimd^n an earlier* era have 
^^irtually disappeared, because of thgir lack of realism. - 
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oin discusisihg the necessity of accreditation endeavors. 

Miller cited a poll taken some years ago, involving more than 

39 ^ 
1,000 college and ui^^iversity pr^esidents. They were almost 

unanimous in their opinion that some form cf institutional 

. . . o 

accreditation was desirable. Miller quotes the -"Preamble" to 

■ ■■■ ... . " ^ \ . • ■ " - ■ 

the By-laws of the old National Commission on Accrediting: 



w . •accrediting agencies have ofteh been instruments . ■ 

for the maintenance of high educational atandards; :% 
they hav€i protected society against inadequately pro- ^ ' 1 
. ' pared prof essional\ and technical ! practitioners ; thciy * - | 

have aid^d licensii^g authorities , and f acilitated^ ti\e j| 

transfer of students; they have been helpful to '-^M 
students and parents seeking to identify sound irMti-'. 

* tuti6ns;~ they have aided institutions in withstanding^ . 3 
improper poritical and other ntDnj-educational pressures; 

and they have stimxilated!^ broad consideration of educa- . ''M, 

tional problems andT issues of more than Ibc^l boncern.40 ^ 

Miller contends, and this ^writer would concur, that accreditation • ^ 

is the "single most important indicator of" quality". in higher -l 

■ .41 \- , , ■ ■ . , , % 

education in this country. Accreditation as a protection to.. 

the public fal'ls short only to the extent to which itsNavaluation ^ 

. * ... • '--^1 

of an institution or programs within* that institution is faulty 
iiicomplete. - ' . 

IV..' A&JS Inl^^r^st and Endeavors in Accreditation : 

^ The ^cademy of Criminal Justice Sciences is thQ only • , .j^ 

nationwide/prof essiphal organization composed of persons holding 

/ ■ 



full-time faculty appointments in criminal justice-type^ collegiate 

/ . - ^ . ■ . 

-programs. Only persons holding full-time academic appointments in 

/ ■ . ■'■ ■ • ■ \^ . - • ^ , ■ ' i . ' . -./^ 

accredited institutions at the time of application are eligib.|.e * .^1 

■ " ■■42 - - \ ' - '■ ' \' ■■ . ;| 
for membership.. Members of the Academy^ belong to other profes- 

■ ^ ' \ ■ . ■ /•■ /" . : ■ ' ' '■' ' V 

sional orga:niz.atibns , of course. Being an eclectic, multi-disciplinaigl 



field of study ^ many members of the Acakemy also belong to such 
groups, ais the American Political Science Association, 'the American 
Bar" Association^ the American Society of Criminology, the American 
Academy of Forensic Science, the American Sociological Association, 
the American Psychological Association, etc. The important dis- 
tinction of ACJS is its primary focus on criminal justice education 
and research, despite the particular disciplinary background of 
the individual members. . 

Throughout its relatively short thirteen year history, 
some would say that the 'Academy has been "preoccupied" by the 
matter of accreditation. Certainly, the matter of accreditation 
and standards has been an central issue at most of its annual 
meetings. Because of its sudden emergence as a legitfimate and 
serious field. of study and endeavor, t!iasBft)f us in criminal 
justice found it necessary to spend /a long, .period of i time "working / 
out" varipus^ idea-s, eduqlaiiidnal philosophies ;;f and curricular 
issues. From approximately 1967 to 1970, many of usr-the writer 
inpluded — felt tha.t the appropriate focus for our interest should 

be through the six regi^Onal accrediting bodies. Many of us were 

\ ' ■ ■ ' ' ' - - . 

reluct^ant to for the Adademy to take on the arduous chore of 

accreditatibn-r^ J . V^- . . 

To some extent, some of ^ur^^ members were used effectively, 

principally by the New York Board of^Regents, by the Southern 

Assbciation, and occasionally hy one of trie regional. L.ET.A.A. 

offices. To a greater extent, however , inany of us saw the abuses 

in the field grow, with obviously more ar/d more unprepared insti- 

tutions entering a temporarily lucrative fie^ld. In many cases. 



our members resented the. .exteiLt- to-^ which- some~^^ vr;.re 
exploiting them; frustrating them in efforts to build sound and 
needed academi.: programs. ' In a few cases, the person in charge 
of a criminal justice program was nothing more than an appropriately 

vcredentialed "hag man! " 

Interest in accreditation was initiated in earnest in 
1974 v^th the appointment of a stadnihg committee on Accreditation 
and Standards. Headed by Larry Bassi of New York State's Niagara 
Cgpnty Cpnimunity College, the Accreditation Committee began the' 
complicated and time-consuming task of putting t.ogether a set 
of Guidelines, as the first task in seeking recognition as an 

"accrediting agency. The Committee, consisting usually of fifteen 
active/ participants, was broadly based anf consisted of members 
repre3enting_Jbhe- entire spectrum of criminal justice— police, 
prosecution, corrections, etc. --as well as members from private 
as well ds public in'stitutions. .Junior colleges, four-year 
programs,' arid gra,duate^i^sti±^ — The — 

practitioAer field as well as the academic field was also repre- 

■ \ , 43 ■ , . 

sented on the , committee. 



The\ methodology involved both a division of labor among 
members 'of tW comjtiittee and the sy:^ergistic amalgam of ^deas 
from the total membership of the- committee during the draf^i^ng 
phase of the endiavbr^ ^e resulting document appropriately ckn 
be said to be \the collective work of the entire committee. In \ 



addition, the 



final Guideline document took into consideration 



the ideas of iraany outside groups which were asked for comment. 



Apparently, the membership of the Academy respected the worth of 

the document. It was overwhelmingly approved as an official 

statement of the Academy, at the March, 1976 meeting in Dallas. 

Only three members cast dissenting votes! 

The document addresses a series of separate issues in 

criminal justice education. In addition to establishing a set 

of guidelines for the achievement of standards, the docvunent 

is implicitly directed at achieving parity for criminal justice 

education. The underlying philosophy of the statement is that 

criminal justice is every bit as legitimate a field of academic 

study as are more traditional disciplines such as philosophy, 

chemistry, mathematics, political science, etc. 

[Why dp^ Welihave to justify our ^istence] . . .'wh'c;n similar 
demand^ are not majde of chemists, historians, philosophers, 
sociologists, etc.... We should be prepared to defy anyone 
from E>roying that .any other subject is more imperative in 
the general education of undergraduates than ci familiari- 
zation with the 'criminal jsutice process, a social process 
which fmpinges, directly or indirectly*7-'On the entire 
adul-t lives of all of us. 44 

Throughout the document, we were saying essentially that we wanted, 

to T^e treated no differently than anydne else on the campus. We 

\ . • 

\ 

want our faculty-student ratios to' be noxlarger than any other 
comparable field of study; we wanted the same proportion of full- 
time and part-time staff; we /anted our studenit^ to have as many 
advantages — no itiore and no less — than the students^^in other fields 
of study. We were saying that we were tired of being Nforced to 

whore in. order to support an important and legitimate fi eld of 

. ■ ' ■ ■ • • ' • \ 

academic endeavor. ^ 

\ . . . . • • ■ . : • ^ ^ 

'The guidelines, themselves, focus specif ic attention on 



a series of related matters. The concept was directed at pro- 
pounding a set of miniiuiun standards, hoping to "generate a 
spirit of quality consciousness" among, criiriinal justice educators. 
Rather than discouraging experimentation and innovation, the 
guidelines seek to encourage institutions to exceed the standards 
in every respect. No attempt was made to concoct a uniform, 
universal set of program objectives. Instead, the guidelines 
provided that every criminal justice program should have a 
"clearly defined purpose and should incorporate this definition 

46 

into a statement of the program's educational and social role." 
It also suggested that there be a periodic review of this 
statement, with broad faculty involvement. Tli^ point is that 
most programs around the nation came into being without a clear 
set of educational and social objectives. The Academy statement 
is emphatic on declaring the need for^-ettfch a_set_of_j^ 
without seeking to specify what those oiojectives should be, 
thereby recognizing the diversity which does, and should, exist 
in the field. 

The guidelines provide that the administrative identity, 
of the criminal justice program should be on a parity with other 
similar programs, and consonsant with. the organizatiorial mode of 
that particular institution. Criminal justice, should not, for 
example, have "Program" status while other similar units have been 
given "Departmental" status. Irrespective of organizational 
mode, the program should have "at least one full-time faculty 
member or administrator whose primary responsibility is the admini 
tration and direction of the Criminal Justice program."^'' This 
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may seem a strange and unnecessary provisiorLt_J:ait.-4iot-^^ 



lere are literally dozens of programs around the 
nation which do not have a single full-time member of the faculty! 
Instead, reliance is often placed exclusively on part-cime 
instructors, one of whom is honorif ically called the "Director!" 
There are some programs — in both two-year and four-year institu- 
tions — where' the Director is actually a "recruiter" or "developer," 
y being paid strictly on a per capita basis. If that person can 
convince enough unsuspecting students about the worth of the 
program, he (she) gets paid; if not, there is no loss to the 
• - institution. Obviously, this provision of the guidelines assists' 
in evaluating the actual long-term commitment of the institution 
to criminal justice education; without a "hard-money" investment 
in the form of at least one full-time staff member, there obviously 
is no institutional commitment! 

In regard to curriculum matters, the guidelines direct 
attention at the process of curricular design, the inecessity for 

involving students, faculty, and outside experts in a continuing 

48 

process of updating* The statement recognizes the multi-disciplinary 

character of criminal justice, as well as the fact that at least 

a portion of. the curriculum should be professionally oriented. 

The statement also cautions against overspecialization in criminal 

justice and on the mix between junior .College and senior college 

credits, declaring that, "...at least one-half of required major, 

' • 49 

field courses should be in the upper division." It then attempts^ 

/•'•■.■• . • • . ■ ■ . * "'■ 

/ to address the thorny issue of granting credit for b^asic academy 
training. . 



Credit should be given only when the instruction 
• ""^J^f direction and control of a degree-granting 
institution. Instruction must be given by persons , 
holding academic appointments by accredited institutions. \ 
Quality control criteria for the granting of credit in 
- Criminal Justice should be no different than those in 
other fields at the institution. 50 

In the area of faculty qualifications, the Academy 
statement attempted to be realistic in terms of the current needs 
for faculty as well as the present availability of qualified 



faculty. On the associate-degree level, the possession of a law'' 



degree or a mastej.-'s degree was considered minimum requirements. 
The same qualifications were spelPed out for baccaluareate 
programs, witb the added specification that a "...majority of l^e 
f acuity ^must hold an earned doctorate appropriate to their teaching 
areas:" For graduate programs, the specifications were for /the 
earned doctorate "appropriate to their teaching/research area's. "^.^ 
In all cases, the statement specified the same requirements for 
part-time as it did ifbr full-time faculty. The statement al/so 
provided an "escape" or "grandfather" clause, putting the burden 
on the institution to explain and justify departure from those 
faculty standards.' Committee members recognized the fact that 
there were many capable faculty, both part-time and full-time, 
who did hot meet these technical requirements. There did not seem, 
to be any particular difficulty in "qualifying" these d^nonstr ably 
capable persons to an evaluation team. 

At the same time, the- members, felt strongly that we had ■ 
approached the time when qualified faculty were available, if an ' 
institution made a real effort to find them 1 There are too many . 
instances where the laissez faire attitude of some in criminal- 



justice education allowed "market demands" for credentialling to 
exceed institutional resources. There are In the nation, for 
example, so-called graduate programs with enrollments of 200 to 
400 master's degree students without a single doctorate on the ^ 
faculty I That we fext was an absolutely unconscionable practice, 
incapable of justification. The alternatives for the institution 
are clear, either hire" sufficient qualified faculty for graduate 
teaching, or reduce the number of students to be served! We knew 
of no one who could reasonably defend some current practices in 
the field. 

Educational institutions , the same as other enterprises, 

also had a responsibility in terms of their own internal manpower 

development obligations. Qualified, and potentially qualified 

faculty are deserving of certain institution support for their 

prof ess j.onal development. Therefore, the guidelines addressed 
53 

these issues. 

Joining the issues of parity and faculty workloads, the 
'guidelines provided that, "The number of full-time Criminal 
Justice teaching faculty members shall be determined in the same- 
manner as are other full-time teaching faculty in other disciplines 
The guidelines provided that the maximum ratio of full-time- 
equivalent faculty to students should be 1:60 for undergraduate 

' 55 

programs and 1:20 in graduate programs . For the person outside 
academe* this may seem like a classic case of "feather-bedding." ' 
Actually, those figures are probably. more than reasonable limits,, 
if one considers the duties other than teaching which are directly 



related to the t^^ghing function, i.e. class preparation, student 
advising and counseling, professional reading, etc. In the case, 
of graduate instruction/ research Is presvumed to be another duty 
direelty related to teaching. 

The guidelines c;lso address the issue of balance between 
full-time and part-time staff . There are numherous instances 
around the nation where programs with more than 400 enrolled 
•majors have only a single full-time faculty member. The bulk 
of teaching is obviously performed by part-time /instructors. Even 
presuming their dedication and competence, part-time faculty have 
a limited utility in terms of a total educational program. With 
^ few exceptions adjunct or part-time instructors are hired solely 
for the performance of instn^niion duties; they do not share in 
the other chores which go into the toal departmental educational 
program, e.g. career and academic counselling, committee work, etc. 
There is simply no way in which a single full-time faculty member 
Ccui even begin to service 400 or more students! 

, The Guidelines set some standards for .the mix of full-time 
and part-time faculty. In associate degree programs; they provided 
that no more than fifty per cent of the annual credit' hour produc-^ 
.tion should be taught by part-time staff; for baccaaaiireate programs, 
no more than thirty per cent, and for graduate program^, no more 
than twenty-five per cent. ' ..: ^ 

Faculty quality, of course, depends on much morfe than mere 
credentialing . In the minds of many persons in the Academy, quality 
also involves the Concept of "renewal" through the "currency" of 
their experience^ in their fields. A number of years ago ,V Richard Myreii, 



SUNY-Albany • s Dean of Criminal Justice adveinced the idea of "self- 
destruct" degrees in criminal justice—not only for students, but 
aliso for faculty. In other words, the mere attainment of a parti- 
cular level of competence does not assure continued competence, in 
criminal justice or many other fields. Without constant, deliberate 
renewal, the criminal justice faculty member — and practitioner — 
begins operating with sets of obsolete skills. Variations of this 
same concept, of course, are common place in fields as divers^ as 
teacher education, law, business administration, and the medical 
sciences. 

Although the Academy Guidelines do not explicitly address 
this issue, this feature is implicitly provided for in the sections 
dealing with facility qualifications and development. 

The Guidelines addressed other issues such as student 
services, learning resource centers, and related facets of the 
total educational program. Reference to these matters is not, how- 
^3ver, germane to the present discussion of the document. Suffice it 
to say that the Guidelines have attempted to address every possible 
issue which affects the quality of postsecondary programs in criminal 
justice. We recognized that experience with application of the 
Guidelines to specific institutional settings would probably demon- 
strate need for minor additions . 

Making the assumption that the Guidelines would be adopted 

in Mp^rch, 1976, the Committee prepared a PERT planning document 

■ " . ■ ■■ - 

putliningi-addl-'tiorial steps which neede<? to be taken in order to 

become recognized as the official, national accrediting agency in 



criminal justice. The timetable provides the following major 
milestones: / V . ' " 

AprilV 1976 — official organizational liaisoh begins ^. 

with COPA ^ ^ -s^"^"^ 

July > -1976 — ydra^t-instruments for institutional 



evaluations prepared and reviewed 



Sept.f 1976 — initiate regional training sessions for 

potential ACJS evaluators • 

Dec. ^ 1976 --submit review documentation to COPA 

Dec.^ 1977 — establish an ACJS organizational struc- 

ture specifically for accreditation 
matters 

June, 1977 — receive official CGPA recognition as the 

criminal justice accrediting agency 

It is anticipatedvi^herefore, that it will take the Academy 

approximate ly two years to obtain the necessary review and approval 

°^ Postsecondary Accreditation. During that time, 

of course, *a number of different but related activities will stili 

^e going on, namely, the design, testing, and modification of evalua- , 

tion instruments, the encouragement of a limited number of institu-^ 

tibnal self^evaluations , and the development of a large resource podl 

of ^valuators. Throughout this phase and for the foreseeable future V 

it is to be hoped that members of the Academy involved in accredita- V 

tion matters will remember words of caution offered by 4erry Miller: 

.■. .tHi^ evaluation of educational ina-titutions ' and their 
prpgrams is ah art> not a_sciehcev 'and ia therefore heavfly • 
dependent upon^ the expertise and Tistibjective judgments of ^ 
prpfe;3sionals.57^ .';■.■■,.,„: - ''T' ■ ' — ; — - • 

A wittan statement by the Nor^ is also worthy 

of emphasis, namely: 



..it is easy to understand why our evaluative personnel 
...h^ave come to see themselves as educational consultants 
rather than inspectors of minimum educational standards. 

A primary goal of accreditation, after all, is the improvement of^ 

Quality in higher education. 

V. Relevant issues in the future of criminal justice education ; 

Kenneth W. Thompson wrote recently that since World War II, 

serious thinking persons In the United States had been engaged in 

"three great debates. " V 

The third great debate, interlinked with the first 
two, has ,been joined on the educationc.l front as all of 
us have struggled to answer the questions: Education 
for what? For whom? How and where?. . . .59 

Since World War II, we have been unconsciously and probably ^jaf^**''^ 

.... ■ ■ . ' . \ 

deliberately working through pragmatically the educational issues 

posied by prpulist vs. elitist ideologies. Perhaps accidentally, 

the post-World War II G.I. Bill gave rise to the garfeatest populist 

surge in hic^her educational endeavors in the history of the nation. 

The primary increase in collegiate enrollments, after all, took 

place among the sons and' daughters of blue collar and unskilled 

' .■ ■ ' " / 

workers. The children of middle class and wealthy parents probably \ 

. \ 

were destined for college educations even without the subsidies pro- \ 
vided by the Veterans Administration. 

Despite the obvious personal and social benefits derived from 
the G.I. benefits, the ^rguments still rage over the advantages of 
higher education for the masses. The arguments are no longer confined ^ 
to esoteritf discussions in sieminars and fbondation board rooms. Since , ; 
Governor Ronald Reagan' s- disputes with the California system of 



higher education, the setting for the irgtaments has moved to the 
living rooms and the- taverns of middle America. And still the 
battle rages. Skirmishes will probably continue to be fought so 
long as govemmei|its— State and National— make significant financial' 
contributions for the direct cost of higher education. There- cari~ 
be no consideration of issues in criminal, justice .education without i 
some reference to these larger policy issues— both governmental and " 
^ educational. 

Policy atj the Federal level is central to any discussion of 

1 ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

criminal justice education. As was/pointed out earlier, the Federkl ^ 

government has be^n importantly ihvolved in supporting some aspect 
of criminal justipe training and education Ahce the mid-1930s, 
beginning then under ^the rubric of giving support for vocational 
Education. 60 Federal siibsidie? under the Smith-Hughes-George-Dean 
Acts gave the^firs^ big extra-mural impetus to the development of 
college-level police education programs. 

Beginning in the mid- 196 O^s,, a succession of Presidential//or 
other national commissione^fl studies pointed to the critical need for 
kigher education for criminal justice practitioners, especially for 
the police. "in fact., it was the work of the president's Commission 
which brougfirnjTtJbfcing the ^Law ^Enforcement Assistance Administration. 7 
and its L.Z.E.P. monies to; support students enrolledX^n such educa- /; 
tional programs. Subsequer^ciy , it was' the National .Advisory Commis- 
sion on Criminal Jiistice St'^ndards and Goals which recoxmnended that, 
'■ . ' ^ li. ■■■■ ■■ ' . ' ■. ' ■ . 

Every police agency should, no late* than 1982, re- / 
quire aa a condition of initial employment the completion / 
of at least 4 years of education. . .at an accredited college / 
or university. 62 ! \ . ^ I 
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The Federafl/ government /therefore, has played the dominant leader-' 

ship rple in the development and continued support^or criminal 

justice training and education. It is difficult to imagine a st»gni-. 

ficant reduction in Federal support, given this history and the 

Standards and Goals recommendations. >L,E.E.P' fxinding would be a 

classic example of what Boyer calls "mission-oriented" support of 

higher education. 

Discussion, of governmental support or assisteince le^ds 

logically to the question of^Vhich leveT of government is the most 

feasible source of the support. Frederick Rudoli)h maJces a compelling 

carje for the locus being at^ the Federal ^ level. / 

...because of the increased mobility of |the American 
0 people, a good case can be made for more federal and 
less state support. . . .Since^ some of our/ states export 
many college graduates, while others import many grad- 
uates,p..a larger' amount pf, federal assistetnce would 
s>eem to be the only way of distributing the cost fairly 
tb all who are likely to pr6f It from i^.*>^ 

Boyer links large-scale support to specif ic 'mi.ssions," identified is 
natif^al policy concerns. 

What 'I can endorse. . . is an arrangjeraent whereby public 
monies are provided. .. institutions for explicitly identi- 
fied public missions, undter ground rules clearly under- 
stood by both the public agencies ana the. . .institutions. . . . 

i . Based on this principle, a who ie new pattern of p^oblic 
support for both public and private /universitiess could 
emerge in this country. "I can envision a plan in which a 
state identifies as clearly as pos3iLble the special educa 
tional tasks: it wishes to see undei/taken and^sets the 
^ccotintability standards that mus^t/be met... 65 

Tl\e Standards and Goals endeavor presumed ^hat there was still ro<^ 

for much improvement In the .justice delivery systfem* Rightly or 

wrongly; they also concluded that criminapL justice education was 

clirectly keyed to some of this improvement. ' 



The, Nixon administration made clear that the recommendations 
of the Standards and Goals Commission were not binding upon the 
States. At the same time, nvany local and state, officials /'got the, 
message" that there* was an intent on the ^'art of some Federal V 
offibials to make progress toward Standards and Goals a pre-con^itrion 
to continued Federal funding under L.E.A.A. In many — if Wt most 
cases — neither local or state officials feel they have the resources 
to replace federal academic assistance, should the L.E.E.P. prog;ram 
be discontinued. " . «• . 

The role of state governments is related, but distinct from" 
% that of the Federal government . ^ From ^'^egal point of view, states 
V ^perform essentially three functions: .1- ) chartering or incorporating 
institutions; 2.) establish iug licensure requirements for various 
professions and vocations; and 3.) serving as the "State Approving 
"Agency*" for thej Veterans Administration. Clearly, however, state 
governments ar^ prec^lude'^d from becoming involved directly iri matters/ 

■S, -^ »" ■ ' 

of ;^0Creditation. Except for the vinique case of the New York Board - 
of Regents, the Nat^jOjnal Ccxnmission on Accrediting adopted a policy / 
statement years ago opposed to recognizing any state agency ^s a ' 
specialized accrediting agency, even within its own jurisdiction. 

similar to the Federal government, i'tates Ccm and do involve 
themselves in the setting of priorities for higher education. They - 

dp this automatically every budget year when they appropriate ponies v . 

, • ■■■ ■ .'• F • 
'^Eor the direct support of their own. systems of higher education. — 



They also do this whenever^hey assign particular functions coordi>-\3| 
natiiig boards. '/In ^4i^tion,\ of course, are the special education areaait^ 



^when states estaiblish specific programs to encourage the devalbpment 
of a particular field. 

Another fxinction which is properly within the realm of state 
government responsibility is the insistence upon formal articulation « 
agreements between segments of public higher education. Dozens of \ 
states have accomplished this^ either legisj^at Lvoly or through di|.scret0\ 
piressxire on their state universities and collejes. Finally, of par- 
ticular importance in the criminal justice field, forty-five state 
governments have established minimum police/corrections training 



s/r:andards. In many :.r.^es, jvmior colleges and other institutions \ 
often serve a^L . < irjin^ sives, or have state recognition as an 
auxiliary training program. 

Important educational policy questions also become issues in ^ 
any serious discussion of criminal justice education. We heu/e already 
touched on some of these. One of the first of these is coping 
with alternative answers to the question: "Is college for eyeryon^?*' 
Philip E.'' Mosely has said that there are two great mainstays of 

American higher education: the liberal arts tradition and the 

■i' • "68 

utilitarian tradition. The gresent writer would add an equally 1 

' . ■ ' ' • i ■ ■• 

important third, namely the egalitarian traiditon. These three 

strains from the same cultural melting pot have, given American higher 

; ■ ■ . ■ ■ S ■ ■ ) ^ ' 

education a unique \^thrust. In this regard, perhaps the answi^r to j. 

the question posed above should be, "Yes, college shouli^ be made 

■ - ■ ■-. ■ ■ % ■ ' ' "I ' 

available to anyone who has the ability and the desire^to gol " 

' . . - r- ■ • \- % 

Inexorably, the universal availability of education has^ been extended 

■ - . ■ ■ ''\ V / i. . 

from the elementary grades in the nineteenth century to at least the 
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fourteenth gi'ade in the present time. Whether this^has peen a satis- 
factory piiblic policy is really very difficult to judged 

A second educational policy issue can he state^ quite siitiply: 
'If criminal justice practitioners benefit professionallly ' f rom 



collegiate 



designed?" 



education, what sort of educational prograan should be* 



The design of a single model currifeuliomyor "even a set 
of model cijirricula should be Resisted, if the object is to impose this 
model upon j others. The design of model curricula can be a challenging^ 
exciting, and beneficial undertaking in its own right, but to inflict 



this arbitrarily on others: should be strongly resisted. Fortunately/^' 
accrediting agencies and institutions would take a very dim view of 
such a pro<:edure. The reasons are quite simple; we don't know enough 
about "what is best" I ThJ pres-^nt writer's bias is strongly.^in 



favor of a 
behavioral 
recognized 



.on the subject. 



curriculum strongly based on the liberal arts and 
sciences. It is only a bias, however, cdid has to be 

little i] 



as such, for there is precious 



Irrefutable evidence 



Anpther educational policy issue revolves around reconciling 

I ... _ ... \ ■■ ■ • /. • . . - 

the legitii^ate role of iunii^r colleges in this field. 



> The increasing tendency for the conununity colleges 
to be identified with higher educaijiion makes more diffi- 
cult the fulfillment of its commitment to those- purposes 
andj functions not generally regai ''.lad as being related to 
college work.... The dangei^ lies in the possible overshadow- ^ 
ing of those services f6r istudents /not destined for transfer. 



The community colleges have leg Intimate roles not only ^in the provision 



of vocational training, but also\in the general scheme of liberal 
education, in many states ,; commimity colleges a^e mandated to pro- , 
vide vocational training in fields desired by its community clientel 

^ ^ \ . \ . ^ . •■ ■ 

I , • , v-5m 



group\ The spurt in junior colleges involving tliemselves in' police 
training and education in the post-World War II period was caused 
not only because of the availability of training f\mds, but also 
because of the desire of police officials for this training! All of 
the problems have not been solved with formal articulation agreements, 
as important as they are in their own right I But how else could it 
be in as vibrant and dynamic a field as criminal justice. The point ' 
is, the ' legitimate interest and goals of the community colleges must 
be p^rotected; it can be done without undue intrusion on the 
interests and aspirations of baccalaureat programs. 

Other educational policy issues revolve aro\md the matters 

of continuing education and non- traditional study. There seems 

little doubt that there will be a general, public-wide increased 

participation in continuing education in the future. Many insti-* 

tutions are already preparing for this "new surge." The same applies 

to various endeavors under the rubric of "non-traditionel atudy.i?^ - 

Despite the obvious "faddism" and gimmickry which marks some current' 

approaches to non- traditional study, probably this is an educational 

approach whose time has come. The Commission on Non-traditional study 

puts the_m.atter into an appropriate context: 

non-traditional study is posing new» problems , but 1 1;.. It 
is primarily accentuating long-standing issues .. .Thus , 
non-traditional study may well be the instrument that 
stimulates solutions to these problems, not only for new 
and unconventional programs but for traditional institu- 
tions as well. ^2 

iJeither the criminal justice practitioner field nor academic field 

need to panic in the face of developments in continuing education or 

^bn-traditional study. Rather than posing a threat to sacrosanct 

i . • • 
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standards, these two related and often joined developments may 
actually improve our capabilities to deliver important and hew edu-^ 
catidnal services. 

Finally, there is another policy issue which must be addressed, 
namely the view of some that educational assistance in criminal justice 
should be limited to persons holding positions as planners and other 
administrative assiignments . This view wotild result in denying academic 
assistance to pre-service and to entry-level persons. This is^ really 
an elitist argument which should be strongly resisted. Again, the 
.populist thrust of the L.E.E.P. program should be emphasized. Despite 
its apparent problems, in the last analysis an historical study of 
L.E.E.P. may reveal that it ranks second only to the G.I. bill in 
opening up educational opportunities for an otherwise excluded class. 
One of the real "beauties" of the L.E.E.P. program has been itis en- 

- . . * ■ ■ ■ ' » 

couragement to many persons who would not have ptherwise considered \. =. 
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going to _college. -Difficuit— to measure, one could speculate that ' 

f. ' ■ , - ■ . .... . 

; this one endeavor has done more to raise the self-esteem of police- • 
men than any other development. Politically, it would be difficult 
to express this as a manifest objec^tive of the program; nevertheles s , 
it has probably been the prpgram's most important latent Consequence. 73 
VI,. Conclusion ; 

The sensationaX rise of criminal justice education as an 
acceptable academic offering on nearly one thous&nd collegiate campuses 
has astounded many observers. Despite its rapid and steady, growth 

. over the past eight years, inspite of its current size in terms of 
student majors, few outside the field are really aware of the issues^ 
which this dynamic field of study poses for higher education. Fewer 

^l-'V-'\lv '-^^ ' ' . ' • ■ ■ ■ .. ■ ; ■ ■ " 'K 



:8till are aware of the problems which this rapid growth poses in terms 
: of recruitment of faculty, development of educational objectives, « 

quality control, etc. ^ 

The arguments' for specialized accreditation for criminal justip*^ 
; programs are compelling. For a number of years / many expressed the. | 

view that specialized accrediting was unnecessary, arid that this. 

function should be left to the six regional accrediting bodies. " ^JS 

tr SottiB even argued that L.E.A.A. , the Veteran's Administration, or v;| 

State governments — or ail or some ot these in combination-"-sh9uld ^| 
. be looked to as the ":"primarj^ accrediting bodies in the field. 

For understcuidable reasons, the regional accrediting bodies have :| 

apparently been reluctant to "specialize" in criminal juiitice any 

more than in any other field of study. | 
There are still some who apparently feel that "accreditation" | 

■ is an .appropriate function -of-L^.A^ A v — This is a . curious vieV, ' -M 
; . particularly when -one considers . that we have a strong national 

: tradition against direct involvement of the Federal government in. 

■ accreditation mattex.s. Why L.E.A.A. should be involved in this 
when all other Federal agencies have been traditionally ;excluded 

; from such involvement has never been articulated. Why L.E-.A.A. 
V- should be presumed to have this particular expertise has never been 
^ satisfactorily explained. Why L.E.A.A. - as a Federal agency should 
.be expected to. have some special immunity while entering this real 
.political thicket has also not been satisfactorily explained. 
Perhaps these suggestions for L.E.A.A. 's direct involvement were 
only meant to be provocative, and not meauit seriously. One can 



imagine, however, the storm which would develop if any Federal 
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agency--L.E. A.A. or others — ^had a serious inten^ to take it upon v 
themselves to make final qualitative judgments about educational 
programming. 

This is certainly not to say that L.E.A.A. is without a 
voice, in these ipatters. That agency — as a representative of the 
general public and as an educational "investor" — surely does have 
a stake, and hence a rationale f or, involvemient. But the involvement 
is legitimately an indirect involvement. As with medicine, engineering; 
chemistry/ and any other educational enterprise, the qualitative 
judgments should be made by persons clearly conversant with tfie 
particular subject matter field being judged. L.ELA.A. and other 
Federal agencies should seek these professional judgments from 
outside, third-party groups, rather than attempt to build this 
competence within their own bureaucratic ranks. 

There is an obvious need for recognition of specialized 
accreditation for criminal justice educational programming. In 
keeping with the logic which underpins accreditation i; this dountry, 
arid in keeping with the traditions which have developed, this ishQuld/' • 
be done by qualified, third-party , non-governmental groupings. 
Criminal justice education should not be the first specializea field 
of study to invite or to encourage direct Fiederal involvement in these 
matters. With other fields of study, specialized accreditation and the 
decisions which flow from accreditation judgments involve a variety 
of groupings : peer group evaluators , academic administrators ,/ the 
general public, and governmental agencies « The Scune should l^e true 
in criminal justice. 
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57#\ ^Milleri op. cit ., p. 197, emphasis ad'ded. 

' J \ . " -J 

SB.VjJMprth C^entral Association of College? and Secondary Schools, 
Guide fi:)r the Evaluation of Institutions of Hiqhfer Educa - . 
t|3^, Commissi on on Collecas and Universities, Boulder, 
Coio. , and Evahston, 111 ., ( 1961) p. 2. 
.' 59. Kenneth ly. ^Thompson, "Education ftSr Wh^fc.?: The Debate 
over Goals," in Stephen D. Kertesz 'Ed.) The Ta^ik of - 
Universities in a Changing Wor Id University of Notre 
Darne, Notre Dame (1971) p. 25. 

60. i.^.-en, op. cit . , pp.. 1-4 to 9, and the source:^ cited therein. 

61. Reference here is made not only to the Presidents Commissjon- 

..." ■ ' ■ ' ' ■■ /. •* ■ 

^ on Lav/ Enforcement and hhe Administration of Justice, /but.. « 
also to the 6i^vil Disorder' Commission,- the Violence Comrrii.s- -■ 
^ s\on, 'etc. " * ■ . ' 

62. ^National Advisory Commission on Crim: n^I Justice Standards 

and Goals, Police , Govtrwrnent Pointing Office, Washington, . 
D-.C. (1973) p. 152. , . 

63. Ernest L. ^Boyer, "Rebuilding Confidence,"" in Dyckman W. 
Vermilyer (Ed.j The Futu r e in the K^king, Jossev^Bass.- 
San F'rancisco" .( 1973) p^ 38. 

64. . Fr^ederick Rudolph, - The American College and University : ' 

A%Hi story , Knopf , Nov/ York (1965) p. 161. 

65. Boyer, op. cit .-, pp. 37 & -38* 

66. Kapiin, op. cit .,, pp. 3 & 4. 
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Philip E. Mosely? "The Urtiversi ties and Public Policy,'! 
in Stephen D« Kertesz (Ed[.) The Task of Universities in 



a Chgnqinq World , University of Nptre^ Dahie^ Press, Notre 
Dame (197ir^. 37. | ■ o.r " / 

_Leland L. Medsker , "CpmmurTl|i ty College Education in 
Ency<:lopedia of Educat'ional Research , (Fourth Edition^ — — 

McMillan Co. , Npw Yorkj (1969) p. 182. 

For ah interestlinq discussion of some of'"the tensions vdth- f 
in the community college movement, see. Joseph P. Cosapd, 
"The Community bollege"Tih. 1980," in. Alvin C. Eurich (Ed.) • 
Campus 1980; The Shape '6f the Future in American Higher / ' 
EducaffionT ~Pelacorte Press, jNew York (1968) pp. 134^48.*. / 
For a discussion of isyjes in continuing' education j see 
A.A.. Li-veriaht , "Learnirig Ndvetf Ends: A Plan for Cont^inii-- 

' ■ . ' •Ml- ^ „ / -/ • •■ •. 

inr; Education," in IbidLl, pp. 149-75. / ' 

Commission on Nori- x radi tional Stydy,' Diversity by"/Desiqn , ~r- 

, . t ; 1 ■ . . '■ : 
Jossey-Bass^ San Francisco .( 1973) p. 115. 

Although T know of no > datsi which would confirm or deny this,, 

' , 1 ■ ■ 'i I ■.'/'. , . ':' • ■ i ■ 

point, I think my imprtessions are correct. Since the in- ' 

.-■■^ , ,[ ; '|- , /■ ; .■; • -L-'^ 

ception of L.E.E.P., I would .estimate that I have been in- 

. - . • ■ ■ ,f -t i i ■ i' 

volved with more than one! tho,iisand pi/*e-service and in-service 
L.E.E,.P. recipients.', I wouldi guess that nearly ninety . — ^ 

per cent of- tKese canre from blue collar or unskilled J 

I 1 ■ ■ ! ' . . ■ ■ • 

origins. I also have the i imprecision that few of them ' % t ' 
would have qone to ceil lege wi thout L.E iE .P . assistance../ 



lidi ii ^- ' - -■ — ' " " - ^■ 



Many of. them first enrolledj in junior colleges seeking only vi 

a "terminal" two-yeai" degree; Iwhen they proved * tip i-thertse Ives 
that they could compete on .an lequBl f doting wi,th th^general 



' 7 APPENDIX P 

* MANAGEMENT COURSE OFFEJJINGS 

(from baccalaii/eate and graduate catalogs In criminal justice programs) 
Administration Concepts for | Law Enforcement 

Middle Mapagem«n£' far Law EInforcement: Practices and Probleirs 

.i Special Topics in Correctional Administratfion , 

Personnel Practices in j Law 'Enforcement/Corifect;^.on3 Management 

Seminar in AdzLinistration of Criminal Justice f 
\ Seminar on, Public Administration 

Sxrdutive Behavior in the Cfiminkl Justice Ag<^iicy 

Criiainal Justice AdnLLtiisiEration • 
^ Organisational Change 1 

Strategies of Innovation «ir.d Change 

Promotion i - I 

■ ■ 1 r ■ ■ . ^ i \ • ' . , 

^ Innovation in Criminal Justice Administration 

• ' ■ ' ■ I ■ T . • i ■ ■ ■ ' ■■■ ' ■ • ■ 

Administration of Correc^tionil Institutions 

' ■ : ! ^ ■.. ■ v' ■■■•■-v.:a^' ■• 

Administrative Concepts |Ln Law Enforcement and Public Safety 

; . ^ ■ ^ , .I ■■. , ■;■ ..... ^. ; V, . 

'-Principles of Management iIq the Administration of Justice* ?j - 
Correctional Managemsnt | < ^ ^ , . 

Police Policy development 1 " 
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MANAGEMENT TRAINING CXIURSES OF THE 
U.S. ARMY MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING TRAINING AGENCY, ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 

a. Advanced Management Course (40 hours) 

i " • . 

i • ■ 

The Role of the Executive ' ' 

The Human Variable 

Increasing Executive Effectiveness 

Improving Organizational Effectiveness 

External Impacts Upon Organizational Performance 

Administrative and Police Implications 

Trends and Issues on the Horizon 

b« Management of Managers* Courses (80 hours) 

The Functions, Skills and Abilities of the Manager 
Managing other Managers and Supervisors 

Achieving Organizational Effectiveness ' ^ 

Improving your i^bilities 
Managing by Objectives 
The. Central Function \ 

Optimizing the Use of Scarce Resources 
Special Consitierations for the Public Sector 

Perceivingjlie Environment i 
Developing ^lanagers 1 
The Future : V 

c. Emerging Trends in Management Technology (24 hours) 1 

Performance Effectiveness 1 
Analysts Techniques * 
Environmental Trends ' ^1 



' ■/ 1. ■ • ■ ' . A' 

1 i APPENDIX H i \ • 

FEDPRAL EXECUTIVE INSTITUTE OF THE U,S. CIVIL SERVICE_COMMISSION 

■ \ ■ . ; ' . \- . . . . ■ 

A. * The Senior Executive Program (7 weeks) \ 

B. l^e Executl\re Leadership and Management Program (3 weeks) 

C. Short Courses (1 ^.^eek) e.g., ^ j ' » . 

; Organization Development and Hultl^'i^am Building 

Management by Objectives, National Needs arid Priorities 
Program Managenient and Evaluation - 

1 \ ■ ■ . . \ • 

D. Top Management Seminar 

FEI Alumni Follow on Conferences (2 1/2 days) \ 

" ^--^ "To~ajB^^ Senior Executive Education Program In 

continued learning. ^| \ 



The .above courses are designed overall to facilitate executive improvement 
in the following aijeas: | 

1. Environment of Federal Executive Effectiveness: National Needs | 
and Goals; the Governmental System . j .j 

A. , External Envlronmerl't of Administration: j 

1. Social, political ari^^ govern .ental forces 

2. Public policies and missions 

3. Executive manpower systems 

B. Internal Organi2atloh Environmfent of Administration: 

^ . .. ' • i - 

1. Adalnlstrative organization, processes, anJ, behavior 
\ 2. Alternative organization and managanent models and analysis 

\ 3. Federal exeGiitlve roles | 

\^ 2. Management systems and proces^ses: i i 

A. Administrative management .1 

1. Financial management | . ' 

2. Manpower managemejit ' 

3. Property management 
..A. Information management 
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APPENDIX H (continued) 



B. Program/Project Management: 

1. Objective setting, plannlng^^xesource assenibly, priorities 

allocation 

2. Progran/project design, implementation, tracking and 

evaluation. • 

3. Personal Mmagement Skills 

Self -assessment and self -renewal 
Leadership styles-BoSd skills 
Commlmicatlhg skills 
Counseling and Coaching skills 
Organization change and development^ skills 



A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 



APPENDIX I 

INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 
EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

(23 weeks]) 



Goal of Program / 

The goal of conv^erting single funct;icfti managers into executives having 
multi-functional knowledges and capal^ilities implies the need to develop 
selectees as decision-makers, prdbleiti-solvers and administrators. They 
should be knowledgeable about the Environment in which decisions a. ^ade. 
The program emph; sizes the managemer^'l: process and what executives do. 
Spe9ific blocks of time are devoted io thiskspect in the field and some 
ajztention. given to it in the National Of f ice. 

2. Most selectees have experience in only one function. Executives with 
multi-functional caDabilities need 

work and programs in each of the principal ifunctions of the . Service%nd 
knowledge of certain broad p-sneral topics %mich are applicable to ail 
executives. ,The prograaii provides instruction in required functional 
knowledge and specified general topics. Functional knowledge about major 
: -ograms and the. nature of the worlc in Districts and Service Centers can be 
larened best in the field, where they can be observed in action. Broau 
general topics lend themselves to centralized training. 

Components of the Course 

SUBJECT MATTER LO-AIION AND METHODS ^ 



1) . Orientation— e^-month work through 

and discurafon of the selectees' 
training wads which will be en- 
tered in his development plan. 

2) . Group Development — Finalizing 

of individual development plan. 
All' development plans of all 
selectees are considered for grou^^ 
development activities. 

3) , Subject Mat ter~decie ion-making 

at executive level 5 pro^blem 
solving, management ptocess» ? , ' ' 
environment in which decisiona 
are made, what executives do. 



Home office and Region and 
National Of f ice— meetings > 
discussions with exeuctives. 

' Home dffice or region — attendee 
meets with his agency or re- 
gional chief to discuss his 
development plan» which sets 

^/pattern for his training neftds. 

FUeld Actlvitv —Field executives 
act as trainees, participants, 
accompany an executive, for one 
week, exposure to diversity of 
situations. Return to national ^ 
office for analysis and critique. 
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Ah 



5). 



6). 



7). 



8). 



Subject Matter — union relations, 
tax laws, police, long-range 
plans, budget process, media. 
EEO. 



Subject M at ter — Processing of work 
at Districts and Service Centers. 
Planning and control of work, eva- 
luating performance. 



Subject Matte r — National ffice 
objectives, plans relationships, 
trends, decision-njaklng, problem- 
solving. 



Subject Matter — Broad view of Federal 
.Executives' Role: Forces which im-^ 
pact on IRS: relationships with 
other agencies, status of women, 
changes in urban enviornment, or-; 
ganlsatioiial development , contacts ' 
with elected officials,, trouds in 
labor force, revenue sharing. 

Subject Matter— Examlnalblon of all 
remaining selectees* need^ as In- 
dicated in development plan. May 
incli^de: management training sem- 
inars, accompanying front line^ em- 
ployees, staff meeting attendance, 
review of program documents and 
management literature, attendance 
al* special events. 



National office — total group 
sessions with specialists and 
guest speakers outside IRS, 
Field: officials Integrate 
topics into management and 
functional matters. 

Designated DistrTcts, Service 
Centers, and Regional Offices — 
Determination of how many in 
group neeci training ip audit, 
collection, taxpayer service, 
intelligence, processing, 
administration (at various . 
levels). Attendees only partf-- 
cipate ill areas indicated in 
their development plans. FriLr^.s 
are Branch and Division Chiefs — 
observation and discussion on- 
site with supplementary 'i;eading. 

National office — Two selectees 
accompany a designated division 
director for one or two days. 
Process repeated for different 
functions. vommissi.oner and 
Deputy Comniissioner" meet to 
discuss how various efforts 
support current goals, factors 
which influence major decisions, 
preparing for fixture . 

Naj : ;lonal offic e" Lecture-seminar 
sessions. Field: erecut.ives 
who train asked to i\icegrate 
into their activities. 



Rci^ional of flee. Districts 
and Service Center— in home re- 
gion under guidance of Regional 
Comxuis s loner . 



APPENDIX J 

Corrections Strategic Managemeirt Program 
Wharton School of Business Administration 
University of Pennsylvania 

Sponsored by the National Institute of Corrections 

Unifying Concepts (Three phases) 

A. Defining problem (1 day) 
— Outline o f an adap tive. learning system 

B. Exploration of strategic management concepts (7 days) 

1. Surveying environment to Identify forces, predicting their 
Impacts on the organization, and Identifying those ^forces 
which pose problems for the organization. ^ 

2. Setting criteria for decision making. - 

3. Determining alternative means for meeting or countering a 
problem. 

4. Identifying rhe resources required for implementing, each. af the 
: means, selecting and implementing a means* ^ 

5. Evaluating means after implementaticn and making changes as 
^ necessary. 

* 

C. Planning for and Implementing a strategic ia£»..iagement capability in 
an org^nizadon (2 days) • 

1. Kinds of personnel involved and roles. 

2. Policies to be followed. • 

3. Personnel organization and eyaluation. 

4. Control mechanisms. c 
Organization for Program 

A. Five groups — eight each (by background— adult vs. juvenile, f i Id vs. 

institutional) '/ ' . 

B. Selection by group of pertinent problem to be tackled by m^jaiis of 
* *• strategic management process: - ^ 

■ . « ■ 

How can program mix best be achieved in a correctional system? 

— : What should be Mope about employee unionization trends? . 

— How can an organization beat be structured to react effectively 
to crilses? ' 



APPENDIX J Ccontlnued) 



III, Wi^rk. group i>eyeloppent (Su^^e^ted fipjfxoMhi 



Concept Area 

Setting goals and objectives 



group Activity 

a) Disciiss the goals and object- 
ives of their organizations, 
how they Were and are set, who 
sets them; and conflicts be-^ 
tween them. 

b) Focus in on the goals and 
objectives relating to their 
problem topics and their inter- 
re 1 a tlonship s . 

Staff Person - a) Public sector 

case study input* 



d) lopxc ai£5CUS8xon» 



Assessing enviqnnoental forces and 
their impacts 



Betexnining alternatives 



a) Discuss environmental forces 
affecting their organizations, 
trends, how the forces are 
recognized and identified, and 
how they are acted upon. 

b) Focus in on the forces acting 
on or relating to their problem 
topics* 

Staff Person - a) Methodology- 
oriented input. 

b) Topic dlscux^s- 
ioh. 

Determine alternative solutions 
for their problem topics; explore 
how goals and objectives and en- 
vironmental fprcec affect the 
altepiatives. 

Staff Person - Topic discussion. 



Determining resource reciuirements 
and availability. 

Evaluation and sele^':tlon 



Focud on problem topics. 

a) Dls^cuss how to evaluate — ' 
trade-offs, value judgments, 
etc. 

h) Explore how they would go about 
evaluating' alternative solu- 
Mons for their problem topics 
(emphasis on process } • 
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APPENDIX J (continued) 



Iipplementatlon and control 



Staff Person - a) Ifethodology- 

oriented Input. 

, b) Topic discussion. 

a) Discuss ho^^ tl impleme^t and 

control — comnxunlcatlon» feedback 
fine-tuning y etc* 



b) Explore how they wo^ld go about 
implementing and controlling 
one or more of the alternative 
solutions for their problem 
topics (emphasis on process). 

Staff Person - a) Methodology- 
oriented input. 

^• 

b'i Tonir Hi 
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APPENDIX K 

CORRECTIONS MANAdfeMENT DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE 
(Center for Criminal justice, California State University, Long Beach, 1972) 

This appendix lists the principal topics covered by the Institute (17 days) . 

Intermpnagement Awareness and Communications 
Management Evaluation 



Goal Setting and Problem Identification 
Role Playing - Styles of Leadership 

Individual Probleiu Identifidation \ 
Role of Government in Corrections 

Management Strategy: Crisi«3 Management, Mahagement by Objectives, Progran^ 
Management 

Organization Theory: Institutional Change ^ 
Organizational Development 
Organization and Community Awareness 

Planning and Development: An Application of Decision Milking 
Public Policy Making - 
Decision Making 

Unioxis and^Collective Bargaining 

Corrections and Prisoner Relations , 

Finance and Budgeting . > 

. ■ ■ ■ ■ . ' . . _ . 

Corrections . and Race Relations - . 

Legaii Impljtcationis in Corrections \- 

Future of Corrections: Implications of Research - 



Source: National Institme^of Corrections, 



APPENDIX L 



MANAGEMENT TRAINING TROGRAMS 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 



Purpose 



Ellelblllty 



General Management Prograi, 



Advanced 
Seislnar 



Supervisory Effectiveness 
and hterpersonal Skills 
Davelopnent 

Problem Analysis . 

< ' and Decision Making . 
I " > 

Ui 
N 

Oral Communications 
Skills 



ifritten Communications 
Skills 



To broaden participants' perspective of 
Company operations and improve ability 
to analyze and resolve complex situations nent personnel, 
from a general man'igement viewpoint, 



Selected middle and 
high level mai^age- 



To help managers uiu eupenisors become Experienced and newly • 3 days 
more effecdve by focusing onjethods and appointed middle level 
technlq'ies designed fed maximize organi- 
zational output. 



management personnel. 



ft V ■ 

To improve management Competence in dealing Managers and supp'"visors 3 and 1/2 days, 
with conflict situations and to increase . of salaried and hourly ' . ' 



understanding of various management meth- personnel. 

^ods, 



To improve management problem-solvirfj 
and decision making skills. 



To provide personnel with skills devel- 
, opment in oral presentation techniques. 



To Infom management personnel on com- 
mon problems in written business commun-. 
ications and provide specific techni- 
ques for Improving .the clarity and 
effectiveness of their business wrii: ig. 



Apex for members of raid 
jle and hi^ i level man- 
agement. , 



5 days 



Personnel required to 24 hours 
present proposals, studies ' , 
,or operational reports to ■ ^ 



Middle aijd high level 13 hours 
management personnel. 



\ 
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APPENDIX M 

REPRESENTIVE UNIVERSITY ' 
• ' iEXECUTIVE DE'TELOPMENT 

PROGRAMS LARGELY BUSINESS ORIENTED 



University and Program 



Duration 



Banff School of Fine Arts 
Executive De^elopmej'nt Course 

University of California 

Executive Program 

j' •* 

Carnegie-Mellon University. 
Program for Executives 



University of/ Chicago 
Management Development Seminar 

Columbia University 
Executive program in, Business 



Cornell University 
Executive Development Program 

Emory University 
Advanced Management Program 

, Harvard University ^ 
Advanc ed Management .Program 

University of Hawaii 
Advanced Management Program 

. University ot Houston 

Executive Development Progran 

University* of Illiritols , \ 
Executive Development Pro-am 

Indiana University 

Executive Development Program 

^ ..^ ■ - . 

-MvlvTv— ■ ■ , /l'^ ' 
Program for Senior Executives 

■ ' ■ . ' ^' ' ^ 

University of Michl,gan . i 
Executive Development Program , 



2 Weeks 
4 Weeks 
9 Weeks 

3 Weeks / 

/ 

6 tifeeks ^ .. /' 



5" Weeks- ^ 



6 Weeks / 



13 Weeks 

14 Weeks 



6 Weekis 



. J 
} 

I 



4 Weeks 

5 Weeks over 2 yrs 
on 3-2 schedule 

3 Weeks for 2 . 
successive summers 



9 Weeks 



4 Weeks 
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University and Program 



Juration 



Northeastern University 
Management; Development Program 

Northwestern UnlveVsity 
•Institute fci: Management 

Ohio State Urlversit- ^ ' . 
Executive Developma.^ Pfogram ' 

Oklahoma ^ate University 
Managetiient ^Development Coursfe 

Pennsylvania State University 
Executive l^^nagement Program 

Uniyei^sity' of Pittsburgh 
Management Prbgram for Executives 

Univej-sity of Southern California . 
Smranjer Executive Program 

Stanford University ""~7^ ' 
Executive Pi:ogr.am 

University^ Jf Texas at Austin 
Mahjigement Development Progratu 



6 Weeks spread 
over 5 months 



4 Weeks 

2 Wee^s each summex:-' 
•for 2 Years 

3 separate week^ 
over 2 months 



4 Weeks 



8 Weeks 



'A'Weeks 



8' Weeks 



't 5 Weeks 



■ I 



APPENDIX N 



MANAGEffiNT TRAINING PROGRAMS IN SELECTED STATES 
' (AS REPORTED IN STATE PUNS) : 



State ' Law Enforcement ' 

Haryland (19?6) ^ ' Maryland Police Training ConlssiSn has developed In 1975,, the Haryland Correct 
■ a program of tmm^ and supervisory training ional Training Conission. was- 

. for police agencies in the state, and trained the- granted funds to train apprdxi- . 
' first, group of managers and supenisors: lately 250 correctional managers 

and administrators in the fol- 
lowing areas; middle management 
; development, effective management 
communications, labor relations 
and conflict resolution, trans- 
■ ■ fictional analysis, ai;d general 
' ' management 'and mid-magement 

. techniques. .■ 

f New York (1976) During 1975, executive seminars were conducted 

Ij; for newly elected sheriffs and.for newly ap- 

, ^ ' pointed chiefs of police. 

Pennsylvania (1975) • An advanced police management workshop arranged 
' . , through the CriminalJustice Training .Center 

of Harrisburg Area Community College. This ' 
Criminal Justice Training Center Workshop 
consists of fiv^ twelve-hour Advanced Manage- , ^ • 
ment and Supervisory programs for the chiefs of ' " 

polled and top level management' personnel in 

the region. ' : ' . ' 

Oregon (1976) * Under authority of the Oregon Police Standards 

Act, the Police Academy gives, specialized courses 
, in addition to the mandatory training requirements." 
These include management and executive courses of 

one to five days in length. ^ 
resource fpr police. , It sponsors seven one- , 



mm N (continued) . 



Massachusetts (1976) . ■ week seiinars on such subjects as budgetary 
(continued) planning, police personnel policy, and police- 

couunlty relations, 



the University of liassacbusetts. 

It consists of eight , components, 

one of which is pre-sup«rvisory 
; training-a one week academy 

sponsored cours/in manageient • 
; techniques for potential super- 

visors. 



Ul 
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APPENDIX. 0 

.... 

This appendix includes several tables that were presented in Chaptea? VI 
of Volume II and which are particularly relevant to the ^finding in Chapter VI 
of this volume. 
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TABLE 0-1 



INCIDENCE OF CHANGES IN DURATION OF 
-FORMAL ENTRY-LEVEL TRAINING OFFERED BY 
?0LICE AND SHERIFF'S AGENCIES BETWEEN 
A970 AND 1975 



Length of Training 



Type of Agency 



All 



Agencies Increased Decreased 



Police Agemcies 

Jurisdictions with 
- 17,000 or more 
population 

Jurisdictions with 
populations of 
fewer than 17,000 

Sheriffs' Agencies 
10 employees or more 
Fewer than' 10 employees 



100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 



85.2 

75.8 

85.8 
74.0 



1.8 



.3 
.5 



Note: ^Detail may not add to totals due td rounding. 
Source: NMS Executive Surveys, 1975. 



Stayed 
Same 



13.0 

23.8 

13.8 
25.5 



TABLE 0-2 



SWORN LA«r ENFORCEMEJIT PERSONNEL ATTENDING 
POLICE ••ACADEMIES, BY SIZE OF AGENCY, 1974 



Size of Agency 


Number 
• o£ 


Personnel Who Had 
ItttenHed a Police Acade&y 


P£-rsonnel 


Number 


" Percent 




All Law Enforcement 
Agencies 




502,254 


s 

389,451 


77.5 




0-24 employees 
25-149 


83,005 
138,073 


43,497 
94 ,'118 


52.4 
68.2 




150-399 




54,788 


41,229 


75.3 




400-999 




'"52,453 


45,267 


86.3 




1,000 or more 




173,935 


165,340 


• 95.1 





Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Criminal Justice Employee Characteris- 
tics Survey, 1975. 



TABLE 0-3 



PERCENT OF SWORN LAW ENFORCEMENT AND INCUMBENTS WHO HAVE 
RECEIVED ENTRY-LEVEL TRAINING CENSUS REGION AND STATE 
3974 



Census Region and State 



RAcelVQd Entry- 



Lev*l Trelnlnc 


UmOm AObSi. 






Nev Engleud 


/0.3 


Mains 




Nev Hampshire 




Venoont 




Ma^'^achusetts 




Rnooe laiano 




Connecticut 


oC.2 


niaoie Atlantic 


C3,.l 


Nev York 


91. A 


pew Jersey 


78,3 


Pennsylvania > 


67.0 


East North Central 


74.4 


unio 


^ 79.3 


uluiuua 


68.1 


ixAinoia 


*4 76.1 


fucmgan « 


82.9 


wisconsxn » ■ ■ 


48.4 


Vest North Central 


72.7 


Hinnesota 


66.6 


loira 


65«6 


Missouri 


84!2 


Horth Dakota 


77.8 


South Dakota 


53.1 


Nebraska 


70.1 ' 


Kansas 


63.2 


Soiith Atlantic 


^.--76.4 


Delaware 


"85.3 


^ Maryland 


87.6 


District of Columbia 


94.2 


Virginia 


60.4 


nesc Virginia 


53.6 


North Carolina 


52.7 


South Carolina 


69.5 


Georgia 


77.8 


Florida 


70,9 


Bast South Central 


66.3 


Kentncky 


62.9 


Tennassa^ 


71.4 


Axaoc3ia 


64.3 


Mlaalaal'tpl 


62.8 


Vest South Central 


78.1 


Arkansas 


75.1 


Louisiana 


69.2 


*OkXahoBa 
Texas 


69.3*^^^ 
83.6 


Mountain 


81.6 


Hontina 




Idaho 


64.4 


Vjomlng 
Haw Mexico 


77.5 


Colorado 


84.7 


Arlsoma 


.90.^ 


"Utah. 


73.3 


Nevada 


75.2 


Pacific 


87.1 


Vashlngto.i 


83.1 


Oregon 


83.1 


California 


88.3^ 


Alaska 


75.6 


Hawaii 


7>.7 



Sotffcet U.S. Bureau of the Census, Criminal Justice Employee 
;Cb«ractcrlatlea Survey/ 1975. ^ . 
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POLICE 



SHERIFFS' AGENCIES PROVIDING FORMAL ENTRY-LEVEL TRAINING, 
BY TYPE AND SIZE OF AGENCY, 1975 . . 



Type and Size 
of Agency 



Follce Agencies, Total 
1-24 employees 
25-74 
75-399 
400 or more 



Percent of Agencies Providing 
Entry-Level Training 



82.2 
69.2 
95.1 
98.1 
100.0 



Sheriffs' Agencies, Total 
l-24%inployefes ^ 
25-74 
75-399 
400 or more 



82.6 
77.6 
93.1 
99.1 
100.0 



— : 

Source: NMS Executive Surveys, 1975. 



TABIEO-S 



dm 



mimm of hours fokhal entrhm training provided by police 

" AND sheriffs' AGENCIE5 TO NEW RECRDIIS, 
,MSI2SANDTyPB0FAGENCy> 1975. 



Ungthof 

Eatry-L^vel 

Training 




Police Departments « 


Sheriffs' Ddoartments , 


Total 
(n-2723) 


Slzfi <if Aiftncy' 


Total 
(n-2ill2; 


Size of Aisencv 


1-24 ll^lh^-- 75-399 400 or.More 
Employees Employees Employees Emplojtees 
(n-1431) (ii-752) (n.432) (n-lOO) 


1-24 25-74 ' 75-339 400'OrHore 
Employees Employees Employees Eoployeeii 
...(n-19ii7). (n-477) ' (ni202) tn-36t 



^ ' All Dipartaents lOOiO 100.0 



100.0 ' 100.0 



f Provided ' ' 17. B 30.8 4.9 
1-159 hours ' 5.0 7.1 ^ 2.5 



160-399 hours . 43.7 
4W9 hours 31.6 
800 or more hours ' 1.9 



43.8 51.1 

.1" 



39.1 9.3^ . 61.1 60.3 



.3 ^.9 2.5 26,9 .4 ,4 ^0 



Note: ' Detail nay not add ta 
^ourcei NIB Executive Surveys, w/s. 



:o> 



5.5 



1.9 0 17.8' 22.4 6.9 .9'' 0 

3.5 ■ 0 . 9.3 U 8.3 . 7.4 5.5 

56.4 22.2 

63.0 63.9. 11.4 7.0 15.7 35.i 6ft,7 
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TABLE H 

}m mm mmtm uamed FimtiT ni ibb jo3 
jyomHmirmiaroiiEiuiHixoi 



. Tiiki'UnntJ PriiirUT ftromh Fonil Tt'ilnlM 
I V/i&itm'mtm lintUd to iojuiid or iHlng ptriou. 
f 'lliii pbrifMltor^ N iivolw, 



i--Iirfoti8|«itwiMdittirDrcl»r|ii-^^ 



\ 



t<ily ImwJ FglMrlly On the Jq6 7 ;_ Cptitlaugj ^ . 

• Siirchei Uti Idntifliii Hid recoreri loat or itolia^property. 

I , Aflilita peopU vlth picbleaa or referi thei to public latvlci iiiad^i. 

I Enforeti Uv iltvitioDilly, ex«rciilng'JudtMnt ind dlientloo u to thi 
' '''Bdjriffectlvi'M'iM^ riiolviti problai. ' 



lyturchii^fWi tollieU, libiU, itid pickigM pbyilcil ivldn^ fovad 
^'it erlM od leddtoti ' 



Tukl Uitned Priurllv co t|i Job 



Uitriii or ikitdiii loeitiooi,. l&dlviduili, ad crlii ind icddiat V i him fliiliii luipecti or fttgltlve by vihleli or oa fp4t. , 

\i Atreiti|JUTchii,'ind McuieiiuipacU nd fu^^^^ , > 

<^ .Firtlctpitei in bpoklnt irr«it<d pariohi. \ , 

I ;Evil«itU:CiTciiutaeei nd releaiu'irrutid piNoni on i citation ratbar 
; than:ttUnglatocvacody vh(|i«atiant»d. , '''' 

a." Eecriilta latoiunta on criiinal^ activity and loUdti Intonation frov'tfi^. 

a Aequirii and updatal inCpnutloo on cilie and other police' aatttrs by . 
nadlni atatlon, log and reportak exchinglng Morutloo vl(h {elk* offlcaia 
and other knovladga'ibla puiona, chatting vlth cltlianai and tollcihng 
ygddinwfralnpariora.v ■ ■"'">(..' ' /\ '■'.^ 

( Raporta pariodlfi^d dally actlvltl'aa ya^^ 

a CpaiaM vpiea radio;i^^ 

a Racorda flfld'actlpiia'aad i^^^^^^ 

'Ilitlon^iritpiiot^lT^^^ and' 
; ■ : aciloft^taiiwii; : ''•■■^'v;:-:'' 

'a;tiatifiaa'it;J(iflda]f^jt^^ ;,■ 



t a railUarliai aaK vltb Uaignad patrol area and Ita cltiiana, bualnaaai 
and .ctlM problaiui and idantUlai potaotl'ai trouble ipou. 

^ "■ . ■■' ' ■ ■ 

. . a Dtiitaa nhlelt or valki in ualgnad' patrol ana andi/atcbaa for un- 
uavil'dr luiplciouif avanta andlrragulaiUiaa. 

a iaapotila t« tilla.fonatvlca or balp and takaa action' to allaviata 
j|r otttroi lUuitlM, 

. * lottivliva wiipacta. ecipUlnantar Vltnaaaai, and victlu of erlia to 
•' |iii:iiiforutlos on currant udraiol^^^^^ , ' 

. I btita ^ epttdttcta proper aaarcb ofipraalaaa apeciaad in varrant or . 
' ' foljWiig ''Mt pttridt'! ot w^^^^ ^ . ; 

liAiljllabj^^ 



/..;■■■.■; 



illmti ttaffk it ktitiiot^ 

■ '\lNm'1ri(fk;Uu'tlOBi'':of/:irafiiln|^n^^^ 

' to^datatiiu digrM of drug or ileohol lotoiltttleo. / }r 



I Ttanaporta or guarda iiiapaeUi prliona?^i| and oOar ditiiaad paraona to 



o - 
Rir - 



TABLE 0-7 



KOST PROMINENT KNOI^EDGE A>ii). SKILL DEFICIENCIES 
REMAINING AFTER PATROL OFFICER RECRUIT TRAINING, 

1975 



* Interviewing and Eliciting Information 

* Investigation of Specific Crimes: e.g. , Arson, Burglary, Rape, 
Homicide . . 

* Information SourcejS and Informants 
Local Jurisdiction s Laws and Ordinances 

* Courtroom Procedures, Demeanor, and Presentation of Testimony 

* Collecting, Recording, Analyzing Information 
Crisis Intervention, Dispute Settlement 

* Lavs of Evidence 

* Preparation of Clear, Concise Reports 

... * ' 

* Juvenile Justice System: Laws and Procedures 

* Hot Pursuit and Defensive Driving. 

* Use of Physical Force, Lethal and Nonlethal Weapons 

Source: NHS Field Job Analysis, 1975. 

' <t ' . _ ■ ' 

L . " 
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TABLE 0-8 



PERCENTAGE OF LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES PROVIDING REGULAR IN-SERVICE TRAINING. 

BY TYPE AND SIZE OF AGENCY, 1975 \ 



Type and Size " Percentage Providing . 

of Agency In-Service Training 

Police Agencies, Total 
1-74 personnel 
75-399 personnel 
400 or more personnel 

Sheriffs' Agencies , Total 
1-74 personnel 
75-399 personnel 
400 or more personnel 



69.2 
63.4 
88.0 
96.1 

67.8 
63.0 
86.1 
94.3 



Source: NMS Executive Surveys, 1975. 



V ' TABLE 0-9 ■ ■ 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF, POLICE AGENCIES BY THE PROPORTION 
OF OFFICERS ATTENDING 'formal IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
WITHIN THE PREVIOUS YEAR, 1975 



Percent of Personnel 
Receiving In-Service 
• Training 


Agencies with 
Fewer than 150 
. Employees^ 


Agencies with 
Between 150 & 
399 Employees 


Agencies with 
400 or mori 
Employees 


All Responding Agencies 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Less than 25 


86.2 


82.9 


91.7 


25-49 


11.7. 


8.1 


2.4 


50-74 


1.9 


5.7 


1.2 


75-100 


O.ZV** 


3.2 


4.8 


a 

In Jui^isdictions 
In-service training are 


of 17,000 or more 
Included. < 


residents. Only agencies that offer 


Source: NMS Executive Surveys, 1975. 

r ■ ' ' • 
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TABLE 0-10 



TASKS PERFORMED BY LINE SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL THAT ARE NOT NORMALLY 
PERFORMED BY PATROL OFFICERS, 1975 



• Discusses charge and clrcumetances of arrest with arresting officer to 
Insure that they are In accord with law and departmental policy. 

< I ' Evaluates circumstances and rel.ease8 arrested person on a citation rather 
/than taking Into custody, when warranted* 

• Conceives, plans, and recommends Improvements, Innovations, and changes 
In department policies objectives and procedures for coping with crime 

^ \ or providing public service. <, 

• Responds to scene of major occurrences, provides advl^e^ and assumes 



leadership as heeded. 

Receive^, reviews, revises, and forwards Reports and files on daily ac- 
tivities (crime, accidents, and other Incidents) • 

Prepares, reviews, approves, and forwards summary and' statistical reports 
.on crime and police activity. 

It^spects police personnel and equipment for conformity to regulations* 

Assigns police and related personnel to duty« 

Monitors and supervises police operations and 'per^cnnel. 

Invest igates reports and takes action on complaints against police 
personnel ty vnlt operations. - 

Plans, o^g^ls:^'^^ ^ind^ staff s ki\Vc operations utilizing available 
resources c p 

Performs x>ezsonnel ar ' &d.dL;ils^i vivC^vji actions such as hearing grievances, 
evaluating j*ib perfc n:Mce, ta^^ils s d^.iacip Unary action, recommending 
awards, approving prcriOtionc, ^ coding directives, and counseUng 
subordlttate personnel. 

, ^ 



Source t NMS Job ^nalysla, 1975. 



TABLE 0-11 



PERCENTAGES OF POLICE AND SHERIFFS' AGENCIES OFFERING 
SUPERVISORY TRANINC, BY SIZE OF AGENCY, 1975 





Size and Type 
of Agency 




Percent of Agencies Offering 
Supervisory Training 


Police Agencies, Total 




3o« 0 


Jurisdictions of less than 
17,000 


■ . ^^-^ : 

• "H \ 


X - 23-1 


Jurisdictions of more than 
17,000 population-, tc^tal 




\ .,4- 48\8 
47.5 


Pauat thAn ISO ATnnlnvooG 




150-499 employees 




48,5 


500 or more employees 




63.0 


sheriffs' AffAnrlAfi Total 

illicit X i. «>o njgCL&^X^^ , XM kCIX 




29.0 \ 


Fewer than 10 .employees 




16.3 


10 or more employees 




39.7 


Source: 'MS Executive 


Surveys, 1975. 





TABLE p-12 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

MOST PROMINENT KNOWLEDGE AND SKILL DEFICIENCIES OF NEWLY APPOINTED 
SUPERVISORS: INCUMBENTS' APPRAISALS, .1975 



Patrol Supervisors 

• Planning and Decision Making 

• Personnel Administration 

• Issues Requiring Legal Interpretation 

• Motivation, Morale, and Police Productivity 

• Crowd and Riot Control 

Investigative-Services Supervisors 

• '^ Preparation and Execution/Issuance/Processing of a Warrant or Subpoena 

• Investigation of Specific "^Crimes : ' e.g.. Arson, Burglary, Rape, 
Homicide 

• Leadership and Supervision 

• Information Sources and Informants 

• Crime Strike/Task Forces ' ' ^ 

• Crimlnallstics/Fo'rensl'c Science ^ 

• Visual and Audio Surveillance 

• Releaseof Information 

• Protection/Analysis of Crime Scene 
. ■ 'V ■■V ' ' ' • • ■ .. ■ . 

Source: NMS Job Analysis, 1975.' 
p • • • • 

- ■ . ■ • ■ 

0 • • '. . ... . 



TABLE 0-13 

PETERSON COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING THE PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
OF TIME AMONG qOURSE TOPICS COMPARED WITH THE ACTUAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
TIME IN LAW ENTORCEMENT ACADEMIES IN 1975 





Training Topic 


Peterson , 
Commission 

Hn f^/%mfnon n a m 
ABCUBSOCXIUB 

tlons 


Dlstzlbutloa of 
Cciursework In 
Surveyed 
Academies ^ 


. - - ~ 

All Topics 

/ 


■ , 

100" 


100 


1. Patrol, and investigation 

Procedures 

..■ / , 


33 


39 


2. Buman Values and Prob- 
: lems 


22 


7 


36 Police Prof Iclency 


18 


28 


4. law 


10 


14 


5« ' Administration 




6 


6« ' Introduction to tlie 

Criminal Justice System 


8 "^^ -^--.^.^ 





^Ihe categories in the l^SDLET Survey that correspond to those that the 
PetHrson Commission uses areV (1) traffic, criminal procedures, juvenll^^ 
dAtmitloA; (2) community and htzman values' and problem^; (3) weapons; ^^'s 
C4) legal Subjects; (5) agendy policies and^ procedures; (67 btlex^tatlon and 
^ introduction to criminal. Justice system. 

' Source: National Advisory Commission on Criminal Justice Standards 
and Goals, Police (1973) » 394; NASDLEi; Survey of Lav. Enforcement Academies 
1975 • 
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APPENDIX P 



" Jleglon 1 

Connecticut 
Maine 

^ MassachusetLa 



New Hampshire 
Vermont 

Region 2 
New Jersey 
New York 



Jfuerto Rico 
3[irgln Islands 

Region 3 
Delaware 



GRADUATE TRAINEESHIP PROGRAMS 
REHABILITATION COUNSELING 



University of Connecticut 

■ ? . '■ 
No Programs 

Assumption College 

Boston University 

Springfield College 

No Programs , 

No Programs 



Seton Hall University ' 
State University of New York at Albany : 
Statift^ University of New York at Buffalo 
Columbia University Teachers College 
, Hbfstra University 
Hunter College = ' 

Syracuse Unlversltjr 

New York University School of Education 
University 'of Puerto Rico 
No Programs 



No Programs 



(Region 3 Continued) 

District of / 
Colimbia 

Maryland • 
. Pennsylvania 



> Vli:glnia 

W^st;^ Virginia 

Region 4' ^ 
Alabama ^ 

Florida 

Georgia 

'Kentucky 
ItL^sisslppl 
North Carolina 

South Carolina 

* "* . *^ -/t" . 
Tennessee 



George Washington University 
University of Maryland 
Coppin- State College 
Pennsylvania State University 
Temple University 
University of Pittsburgh ^ 
University of Scranton 
Lincoln University 
Virginia Commonwealth University 
West Virginia University 

University of Alabama 
Auburn University 
Florida State University 
University of Florida 
Geofgi^frstate flnivelrsity 
•Unlwrslty of Georgia 
University of Kentucky \- 

Mississippi State University 

\ 

East Carolina University 

"( *^ 

University of North Carolina 
University of South Carolina 
University of South Carolina 
Memphie State Un^rersity 
University of Tennessee 
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Region 5 



Illinois 



Indiana 
Michigan 

Minnesota 



Ohio 



Wisconsin 

Region 6 
Arkansas 
Lquisianar 

New Mexico 

Oklahoma 

Texas 



Illinois Institute of Technology 
Souther^ Illinois University 
University of Illinois 
No Programs 

Michigan Stat^ University 
Wayne State University 
University of Minnesota ^ 
MankaFo S^te. College 
St. Cloud State College 
Bowling Green State University 

0 

, Kent State University 

University of Cincinnati 

Wright State University 
Jlfeiversity of Wisconsin-^Milwaukee 

University of Wisconsin 



^^^UIl 



Arkansas State University 
University of Southwestern Louisiana 
Northwestern State University 
University of New Mexico . 
Oklahoma State University 
Texas Tech University 
U*r Health Science Center 
University of .Texas at Austin 



EKLC 
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Region y 

Iowa 
' Kansas 
Missouri 

Nebraska 

0 ■ 

Iteglon 8 
Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 
Wyoming 

Beglon 9 
Arlzotaa 
California 



Hawaii 
Nevada 
Guam 

Region 10 
Alaska 
Idaho 



University of Iowa 
Kansas State Teachers College 
University of Missourl^Cblumbla 
University Niebi uska at Lincoln 



Uplverslty of Northern Colorado 
Eastern Montana College 
No Programs 

No Programs , . 

University of-ytah , ' 
^ No Programs 

** 

University of .Arizona 
c- California State University- S/icramento 
California State University of Sah 7rancl8CO 
University of Southern California 
Calif omlp State University -Los . Angeles 

San Diego State University 

«^ ■ • ■ 

California State University-Fresno 
University of Hawaii 

No Programs ' <. 

No Programs 



No^ Programs 

n 

No Programs 



(Region 10 Continued) 



Oregon 
Washington 



University of Oregon 
University of Washington^ 



;1 



"Source; National Rehabilitation Cdunsiellng Association, Washington, D,C. 
Regions refer to tlie Association's classifications « 
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